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Encravep on certain Syrian or 
Assyrian rocks lie innumerable in- 
scriptions in an unknown charac- 
ter; the solid rock and an Asiatic 
climate have preserved them for us: 
they lie there facing the world, in 
the broad light of day, but none can 
read them, A whole mountain-side 
seems covered with the records of 
departed greatness. What truths, 
what historic facts might not these 
mysterious characters disclose! The 
scholar cannot sleep for desire to in- 
terpret them. At length, by extreme 
ingenuity and indomitable patience, 
and those happy sudden incidental 
revelations which ever reward the 

rsevering man, some clue is put 
into his hand, Ile begins to read, he 
begins to translate. We gather round 
and listen breathless. ‘I, Shalma- 
nasser,” so runs the inscription, ‘I 
assembled a great army—I engaged 
—I defeate¢—lI slew their sovereigns, 
—I cast in chains their captains and 
men of war—I, Shalmanasser, I——” 
Oh, hold! hold! we exclaim, with 
thy Shalmanasser! There was no 
need to decipher the mysterious char- 
acters for this. If the rock, with all 
its inscriptions, .can tell us nothing 
Wiser or newer, it is a pity that.there 
Were no rains in that climate to wash 
the surface smooth, and obliterate 


these boastful records of barbarian 
cruelty and destruction. Better that 
the simple weather-stained rock 
should face the eye of day, oblivious 
of all but nature’s painless and pro- 
gressive activities. 

Some such feeling as this has passed 
across the minds of most of us, when 
invited to peruse new histories of the 
ancient world. They were terrible 
men, those warriors’ of olden time. 
They besieged towns—and so, indeed, 
do we; but they did more; they put 
the children to the sword, and carried 
away the mother into captivity, and 
those of the men whom they did not 
chain and enslave, they slew as grate- 
ful sacrifices to their gods! Strange 
and execrable insanity! and yet the 
religious rite was the legitimate re- 
sult, and the clear exponent of their 
own savage nature. There was no 
spectecte to them so pleasant as blood 
that flowed from an enemy. How 
deny the god who has helped them 
to win. the victory his share in the 
triumphant slaughter! There have 
been loathsome and terrible things 
done upon the earth; let us forget 
them, as we forget some horrible 
nightmare. At all events, having 
known that such men and such times 
have been, and having gathered what 
lesson we can from them, let us be 
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spared from the infliction of new 
Shalmanassers, or from new details 
of their atrocities, Such feeling of 
satiety in the old narrative of war 
and conquest we must confess to par- 
ticipate in, when the narrative relates 
to some Asiatic monarchy that has 
appeared and disappeared, leaving no 
trace of any good result behind it, or 
which merely lingers on the scene 
undergoing fruitless and bewildering 
changes. It is otherwise, however, 
when we are invited again to peruse 
the history of Rome, and her con- 
quest of the world, as it has been 
proudly called. We are reading here 
the history of European civilisation. 
The slow, persistent, continuous pro- 
gress of her consular armies is one 
of those great. indispensable facts, 
without which the history of huma- 
nity could, not be written, without 
which-a civilised Christendom could 
not have existed. . It is the conquest 
of a people, not of a monarch—a 
people who for many years have to 
struggle for self-preservation ‘(the 
secret this of their lasting union and 
exalted patriotism)—of ‘a ‘people 
whose pride and ambition undergo 
the noble discipline of adversity, who, 
being firmly knit together, proceed 
steadily to the taming and subjec- 
tion and-settlement of the surround- 
ing nations. It is a conquest the 
very reverse of those great invasions 
of Hun or Scythian, where popula- 
tion rolls like an enormous sea from 
one part of the world to another; it 
was truly the sétélement, first of 
Italy, then. of surrounding countries. 
Nomadic habits were checked. Siculi 
and Oscans, Sabines, Samnites, and a 
host of shifting populations too nume- 
rous to name, were brought under one 
government, and moulded into one 
nation. What the Alps could not do 
for Italy, was done by the republic of 
the seven hills. The peninsula was 
secured from the invasion of the more 
northern barbarian. The Gaul was 
first’ arrested, then’ subjugated, ‘set- 
tled in his own home, civilised and 
protected. Carthage, who would have 
conquered or colonised in the interest 
only of her own commerce, was driven 
back.. Greece, and her arts and her 
philosophy, were embraced and_ab- 
sorbed in the new empire, which 
extended over the finest races of men 
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and of the most propitious climatesof 
the earth. 

It has been well said that the 
Romans were not the only people 
who entertained the glorious antici- 
pation of the conquest of the world. 
There was one other nation that had 
a still more magnificent conception 
of its own future destiny, of its own 
exalted prominence and supremacy. 
It was impossible for the monotheism 
of the Jews to attain the elevated 
character it did, and yet sanction the 
belief, in any narrow sense, of a 
national god. The only God of all 
the world must surely reign over all 
the world. The: universal monarch 
must imply a universal monarchy. 
From this centre of the world;—this: 
holy. temple at Jerusalem, and 
through his chosen and peculiar 
people, would God govern all the 
nations of the earth. Such extension 
of the faith of ‘the Jew to the Gentile 
was inevitable. All nations would 
come in, as suppliants and subjects, 
to the throne of God’s elect. And 
the prophetic inspiration, though not 
precisely in the sense in which the 
ancient Hebrew understood it, was 
destined to be fulfilled.. But it: was 
not the sword of Israel, nor of the 
angels, that Divine Providence ‘em- 
ployed to establish the supremacy of 
the great Truth developed in Judea. 
It was the sword of the legions of 
Rome. The armics of a Scipio and 
a Oxsar were gathering the nations 
together under the one true worship. 
The spiritual dominion did issue from 
Judea, but it governed the world 
from the throne of the Cexsars. 

Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Juilea,— 
these are the four great names which 
occur to one who looks back ‘on the 
history of European civilisation. To 
these four powers or nations we owe 
that status or condition which has 
enabled us to make such advances as 
we claim to be peculiarly our own. 
Indirect contributions’ are ‘doubtless 
due! to India and to Persia. Babylon 
is no’more; but a people who once 
sojourned in Babylon may have learnt 
something there from the Persian, 
and transmitted it to us in their im- 
perishable records; and Greek phi- 
losophy bears impress, in one «phase 
of it, of the teaching of Indian theo- 
sophists. But still the four whom we 
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have mentioned would furnish forth 

all the essential elements which the 

past has given to our present Euro- 
culture. 

If we look at the map of the world, 
or turn under our hand a terrestrial 
globe, we shall be struck with the 
peculiar adaptation of the banks of 
the Nile to be an early seat of civili- 
sation. It is not only that. the river, 
by periodically overflowing its banks, 
produces a spontaneous or unlaboured 
fertility, but this fertile tract of land 
is made precious, and the people are 
bound to it, by the enormous deserts 
that extend around it:' The desert 
and the sea imprison the people in 
their “happy valley,” thus rendering 
it in all probability one of the earliest 
abodes of a stationary population. 
However that may be, it is certain 
that, whether we. appeal to written 
history. or to monumental. inscrip- 
tions, there is no. spot onthe earth 
where the records of the human race 
extend so far back: into antiquity. 
We must open our history of civili- 
sation. with the growth of arts and 
knowledge in Egypt. From Egypt 
we proceed to Greece—to Athens, 
the marvellous, who did so much ‘in 
80 short: time, and who accomplished 
even more for the world at large than 
for her, individual self. She learnt 
her arts from Egypt; her scientific 
spirit. was her own. What we owe 
to Judea (which at an early period 
was not unconnected with Egypt, nor 
at a later. with the mind of Greece) 
needs not to be here particularised. 
It was the part of Rome to reduce in- 
to order and combine under one sway 
large tracts of territory and great va- 
rieties of people; so that whatever had 
been given to the Greek, or revealed 
to the Hebrew, might blend atid 
be diffused over vast portions of the 
human race. Nor was this office less 
effectually performed because the em- 
pire is seen to break up amidst. much 
temporary confusion, produced by in- 
ternal corruption and rude invaders, 
Europe. finally assumes a form. the 
most conducive imaginable to pro- 
gress. It is divided into separate 
kingdoms, speaking different’ lan- 
guages, but possessing a comimon re- 
ligion; and many of the same sources 
of culture. Their similarities, their 
contrasts, their emulations, form to- 
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gether a condition the most favour- 
able for the excitement and progress 
of the human intellect: 

‘We can therefore look with’ com- 
placent admiration, and undecaying 
interest upon the wars’ and victories 
of ancient Rome. But indeed, such 
has been the revolution lately brought 
about in our historical studies, that 
the mention of a new History of. 
Rome ‘is more likely to call to mind 
perplexed controversies upon myths 
and: fables, than visions of battles‘ or 
triumphal processions winding up to 
the Capitol. | Not many years ago, 
the early periods of Roman history 
suggested to the imagination the 
most vivid pictures of war and pa- 
triotism ; we heard the march of the 
legions — we followed Cincinnatus 
from the plough to the camp — we 
were busied with the most’ stirring 
realities and. the strongest passions of 
life. Now these realities have grown 
dim and disputable, and we are re- 
minded of learned controversies upon 
poetic legends, or on early forms of 
the constitution,—we think more of 
Niebuhr: than of Camillus, more of 
German crities than of the Conseript 
Fathers. It is not a pleasant ex- 
change, but it is one which must be 
submitted to. The first question that - 
every one will ask, who hears that Dr. . 
Liddell has told again the history of 
Rome, is, How has he dealt with the 
mythical or legendary portions? What 
degree of credibility has he attached 
to them? Has he followed’ the ex- 
ample of Arnold, and reserved for 
them a peculiar style savouring of 
antique simplicity; or has he fol- 
lowed the older, and, we think, the 
wiser course, of Livy, and told them 
with genuine. unaffected eloquence, 
without either disguising their le- 
gendary character, or making the 
very vain attempt to distinguish the 
germ or nucleus of real fact from the 
accretions and embellishments of oral 
tradition ? 

Before we answer this question, let 
us say generally of Dr. Liddell’s His- 
tory, that we think the public is in- 
debted to him for a pre-eminently, wse- 
Jul book. To the youthful student, to 
the man who cannot: read many vol- 
umes, we skonld commend it as the 
one History which will convey the lat- 
est views.and most extensive informa- 
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tion, The, style is simple, .clear,:ex- 
panetary. . There are, indeed, certain 

igh qualities..of, the, writer. and, the 
thinker which are requisite,te com- 

lete our ideal of the perfect historian. 
We.are accustomed. to require in: him 
Something of, the. imagination of the 
poet, combined with and.subdued, by 
the..wide, generalising spirit ofthe 
philosopher... We do not.wish to have 
it understood that there is.a; signal 
deficiency,.,in,, these, .qualities,; but, 
whilst, acknowledging the, utility of 
Dr.., Liddell’s, laborious ; and, learned 
work,,.we cannot,,say. that he has 
given to the literature, of England a 
Historyof, Rome. 

Indeed, the, author.in his preface 
claims, for, his. work. no. such. high 
distinction, He. describes the origin 
it, had,,in,,the, desire to, supply the 
more. advanced. students at, public 
schools, with; a fit, work of ,.instrue- 
tion, conveying to, them,‘‘some know- 
ledge. of the, altered,.aspect,, which 
Roman. history has,,assumed.”... The 
work..grew, upopn.his hands, “and, the 
character of the, book,” he.-eontinues, 
“is. considerably ;changed. from that 
which. it was, originally intended to 
bear. .A History, of Rome snited. to 
the wants of general readers of ,the 
present. day does,not in fact exist, 
and: certainly, is much wanted., Whe- 
ther this work, will in any way sup- 
ply. the, want. is for; others to say.” 
We, have..already intimated ..our 
opinion, that. there is no other work 
at. present. existing which so. ably 
supplies this want ; and,our immedi- 
ate object. in placing it at the head 
of.this paper was to assist, in giving 
notice. to all whom. it. might. con- 
cern where. such a work of instruc- 
tion was to be found... The preface 
then proceeds to touch upon the 
thorny and perplexing controversies 
in the early history. 


“The difficulty inseparable from a 
work of this kind lies in the treatment 
of the Early History. Since what may 
be called ‘The Revolution of Niebuhr,’ 
it has been customary to give an abstract 
of his conclusions, with little attention 
to the evidence upon which they rest. 
But the acute and laborious criticisms of 
many scholars, ‘chiefly German, have 
greatly modified the faith ‘which ‘the 

t generation is disposed to place 
im Niebubr’s authoritative dicta; and in 
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some eases there may be observed a dis- 
position to speak lightly of his services. 
If I may say anything of myself, I still 
feel that reverence for the great master 
which [gained in youth, when we, at 
Oxford, first applied his Jamp to illumi- 
nate the pages of Livy, No doubt, many 
of the results which he assumes as posi- 
tive are little better than arbitrary as- 
sertions. “But I’ conceive that his main 
area are still uashaken, or rather 

ave been confirmed by examination and 
attack. If, however, they were all 
abandoned, it will remain true for ever, 
that.to him is due the new spirit in 
which, Roman history has been studied: 
that.to him must be referred the origin 
of that new light which has been thrown 
upon the whole subjest by the labours 
of his successors, In a work, like this, 
dissertation is impossible ; and I have 
endeavoured to state only such results 
of the new criticism as seem to be esta- 
blished. If the young reader has less of 
positive set before him to learn, he will 
at all events find less that he will have 
to unlearn. 

“Far the greater part of this work 
was printed off before the appearance of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis's Inguiry 
into the Credibility of Karly Roman His- 
tory... Much, labour might be sayed by 
adopting his conclusions, that Roman his- 
tory. deserves little or.no attention till 
the age at which we can securely refer 
to contemporaneous writers, and that 
this age cannot be carried back further 
than the times of Pyrrhus. It is impos- 
sible to speak'too highly of the fulness, 
the' clearness, the patience, the judicial 
calmness of his elaborate argument. But 
while his conclusions may be conceded 
in' full. for almost all the wars and 
foreign transactions of early times, we 
must yet claim attention for the civil 
history of, Rome in-the first ages of the 
republic. There is about it a consistence 
of progress, and a clearness of intelli- 
gence, that would make its fabrication 
more wonderful than its transmission in 
a half-traditionary form. When tradition 
rests solely on mémory, it is fleeting and 
uncertain ; but when it is connected with 
customs, laws, and institutions such as 
those’of which Romie was justly proud, 
and to which the ruling party clung 
with desperate tenacity, its’ evidence 
must doubtless: be carefully: sifted and 
duly estimated, but ought not altogether 
to be set aside,” 

The. large «concession which . the 
work: of Sir G. ©. Lewis ‘seems to 
have extorted from Dr Liddell after 
the writing of his own History, was 
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not present to his mind during ‘its 
composition. He sometimes’ gives 
as historical fact such-and-such 4 
war, and then relates some legend as 
connected with this war. “With the 
Volscian wars is inseparably con- 
nected the noble legend of . Corio- 
lanus.” The story of OCoriolanus_is 
marked as legend, the Volscian wars 
as fact. If we are justified in making 
the concession marked in italics, the 
Volscian wars are no more history 
than the story of Coriolanus. 

As to the remark here made on the 
civil or constitutional history of this 
period, it would have great weight 
if there were really presented to us in 
that history a clear, intelligible, in- 
disputable account of the earlier con- 
stitutions or governments of Rome. 
It happens that it is precisely on this 
subject there has been so much. con- 
jecture, and so much debate.. So far 
as Dr. Liddell can really trace in the 
narrative preceding the time of Pyr- 
rhus, a manifest, indisputable, consti- 
tutional history, so far as he can con- 
fidently point to that “ consistency of 
progress and clearness of intelligence” 
of which he speaks, so far he is ‘en- 
titled to claim for the whole ‘nar- 
rative our most respectful attention, 
But the difficulty is notorious of 
forming a distinct conception. of many 
points in this constitutional history, 
and. this difficulty has given rise to 
much of our guess-work. . We must 
take care, therefore, and not fall into 
the logical error, of jirst eliminating 
some consistent. view.of the constitu- 
tional history by the aid of. much ‘in- 
genious conjecture, and then appeal- 
ing to this consistency in the consti- 
tutional history’ as ground of pre- 
sumption in favour of the whole nar- 
rative. 

For our own part, we suspect that 
there is 4 greater measure of truth in 
the legend as it stands than, is, now 
generally conceded; and at, the, same 
time we have.an utter distrust.of. all 
the attempts which have been made— 
landable and ingenious as they may 
be—to: separate the truth from the 
fable. We can. believe in Tarquin 
the Proud, in Lucretia, in Coriolanus, 
much more readily than in any new 
historieal views obtained by a sifting 
of the narrative which contains these 
heroic stories: One thing is plain, 
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that ‘no historian of Rome ‘ean oniit 
these narratives; and we should much 
prefer that ‘he*would relate ‘them in 
a natural style—in ‘the ‘style due’ at 
least’ to’ the ‘noble’ sentiments the 
illustrate——than reserve-for them (a 
manner to which Dr. Liddell on some 
occasions ‘leans) a’ certain bald and 
ballad’ simplicity, as if the ‘writer 
were ‘almost’ ashanted of having’ to 
relate them at ull. 

It is*now generally understood, by 
all who have paid ‘any attention to 
the subject; that ‘although the’ name 
of Niebuhr is’ populatly associated 
with a sceptical ‘and destructive cri- 
ticism, he is really distinguished ‘by 
the bold manner in which he has'‘un- 
dertaken' ‘to construct ‘and’ restore 
certain ‘portions ‘of the history. *'“Pre- 
ceding writers, both ancient and mo- 
dern,;' had uttered’ theword “ fable” 
or’ “legend:” it was the gathering 
from the fable some’ truth indirectly 
revealed ; it was the bold inventive 
genius, which could recast the old 
materials into’ a new form, which 
characterised his labours. Ainongst 
other things, he fearlessly asserted 
that a modern ‘critic might obtain a 
more precise knowledge of the civil 
history ~ and early constitutions of 
Rome than Livy or Cicero possessed. 
Now, these’ reconstructions of Nie- 
buhr, though received at first with 
great ‘enthusiasm in many quarters, 
have not stood their ground against 
a calm and severe examination: and 
in this country all such conjectural 
methods of' writing the early history 
of Rome have lately received a de- 
cisive check’ from the work of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, On the Cre- 
dibility of Farly Roman History. 
This is a work which combines the 
ample and laborious scholarship ‘of 
the German, with that’ sound sense 
which the Englishman lays especial 
claim to. We can only here inci- 
dentally mention it; but it is impos- 
sible, and it will bea long time impos- 
sible, for any one to touch upon Ro- 
man history without alluding to this 
work, It will be for many years the 
text-book for ihe subject of which it 
treats. 

The manner in which a_ legend, 
which. is itself admitted to be false, 
may yet convey to us indirectly some 
important historical truth, admits of 
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easy illustration: « Suppose that some 
chronicler, living-in the time of our 
Henry \V.,; chose to relate a quite -fic- 
titious, history of Prince Arthur. All 
his, battles, all his victories, his whole 
kingdom, might bea mere dream; 
bit as.the imagination. of the writer 
would,have:no.other types to follow 
than’ those which his: own time pre- 
sented to liim, he would necessarily 
convey to us much historical truth 
touching the reign of: Henry: V., 
whilst. describing. his imaginary 
Prince Arthur. His inevitable ana- 
chronisms would betray him into a 
species of historical. truth. Prince 
Arthur would assuredly be a valor- 
ous knight, and whence would come 
the;.ceremony of investiture, and all 
theamoral code of knighthood? Prince 
Arthur would undoubtedly be a:good 
son, of the Church, and from what 
type Would be drawn the picture of 
the..orthodox. and pious | Christian? 
Ifthe Prince were to be crowned, 
whenee would.come the sceptre and 
the ball, and the oaths he would 
take upon his. coronation? Prince 


Avthur would be a knight, a Chris- 
tian, and a king, after the order of 


the Plantagenets. It is plain that, 
in; such a fabulous narrative, there 
would be mingled up much historical 
matter ;,it' is plain that we, reading 
such a-narrative by the light of know- 
ledge gained from other sources, can 
detect'and discriminate the historic 
truth: whether, if such a. fabulous 
narrative stood alone before us, we 
could then make the. same discrimi- 
nation, whether we could then take 
advantage of its involuntary ana- 
chronisms, is another question. Ima- 
gination must always have its type 
or starting-place in-some reality, but 
it-may deal as freely with one reality 
as~another; it may take as much 
liberty. with religious ceremonies 
and coronation oaths as with any- 
thing else. 

Is. there not a slight oversight in 
the following criticism, which Sir G. 
CO. Lewis makes on the method of 
Niebuhr? At all events, our quota- 
tion of the passage from his work, 
with a solitary remark of our own 
upon it, will constitute as brief an 
exposition as any we can give of this 
branch of the subject. The question 
is, what can be gathered of the con- 
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stitution ‘of Rome under her kings? 
There is clearly no contemporary his- 
tory; but 7/2 tradition, though of 4 
quite mythical, character, could be 
fairly pronounced to have originated 
in the regal period, that, tradition 
might indirectly conyey to,,us some 
knowledge. of the regal constitution. 
Fragments have come down jto. us 
through the works of later classical 
writers, which may convey this sort 
of traditional knowledge, Let them 
by all means be rightly: examined, 
whatever their ultimate value may 
be'found to be. 


* One of the passages,” says Sir G. C. 
Lewis, “which Niebuhr cites from Ci- 
cero, relates to the constitutional pro- 
ceedings upon the election of Numa 
Yet Niebuhr holds, not merely that the 
entire regal period is unhistorical, but 
that Numa is an unreal and imaginary 
personage—a name and not ‘a man. 
Now, what reliance, according to Nie- 
buhr’s own view, is to be placed upon 
Cicero’s information respecting a man 
who never lived, and an event. which 
never happened, even if it. was derived 
from some pontifical book, which pro- 
fessed to record old customs?” 


Continuing the’ discussion in 4 
note, Sir G. C. Lewis adds :— 


“ For Niebuhr’s account of the legend 
of Numa, see Hist., vol. i. pp. 287-240. 
Afterwards he says—‘Hence it seems 
quite evident that the pontiffs them- 
selyes distinguished the first two kings 
from the rest as belonging to another 
order of things, and that they separated 
the accounts of them from those which 
were to pass for seca .. » Romulus 
was the god, the son of a god; Numa a 
man, but connected with superior beings. 
If the tradition about them, however, is 
in. all its parts a poetical fiction, the 
fixing the reerided terse of their reigns 
ean only be explained by ascribing it 
rather to mere caprice or to numerical 
speculations. —‘ With Tullus Hostilius 
we reach the beginning ofa new secle, 
and of a narrative resting‘on historical 
ground of a kind totally different from 
the story of the preceding period.’ Nie- 
buhr considers the mythico-historical 
age of Romulus and Numa to be purely 
fabulous. Moreover, he commences the 
second volume of his History with the 
following sentence—‘It was one of 
the most important objects of the 
first volume to prove that the story 
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of Rome. under, the. kings: was, alto- 


gether. without historical. foundation,’| 


He lays it down likewise that the names 
of the kings, their number, and the 
duration and dates of their reigns, are 
fictitious ; yet he cités the proceedings 
at the élection of Numa, and of the su 
sequent kings, as historical’ proof of the 
constitutional practice of that period.” 
—Vol. i. 'pi'123. 


Niebuhr does, not hold, that; there 
was no regal period, however ficti- 
tious the history of the, kings. may 
be. It was to throw light. on that 
regal period in which the myth of 
Numa is supposed to. have originated 
that the passage must, have been 
cited, not certainly on the times of 
Numa. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the infinitesimal value of the pas- 
sage cited which relates to the con- 
stitutional proceedings upon the elec- 
tion of Numa, there was no logical 
inconsistency on the part. of Niebuhr 
in making a reference to it. If the 


myth of Numa really originated in a 
regal period, what the pontiff de- 
clared about it might indirectly con-., 


vey some information as to the ,con- 
stitution of that regal period. 

Dr, Liddell, may well speak of the 
“altered aspect. which Roman. his- 
tory has assumed.” We begin our 
annals with an account of the “ reli- 
gious myth,” of which, however, the 
specimens are very few. Romulus 
is Strength and Numa is Law ; they 
are godlike persons, or in communica- 
tion with gods; they together found 
the city of Rome. Strength and 
Law assuredly founded the city: it 
is good philosophy, whatever history 
itmakes ; and the pontiffs were fully 
justified in placing these kings where 
they did—the first, and presiding, 
and eternal kings of every common- 
wealth, From the religious myth 
we proceed to the “ heroic legend.” 
In this species of fable the veritable 
man and his real action is extolled— 
1S exaggerated—is multiplied. The 
hero himself is multiplied, or he is 
transplanted from one region to an- 
other. The story is expanded and 
enriched by each successive narrative, 
until a literary age makes its appear- 
ance. It then assumes a fixed form, 
from which any wide deviation is no 
longer permissible. 

Tn all such heroic legends, when 
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they have been:fairly born. on the soil 
on which we find them; and have not 
been transplanted from a. foreign 
country, there. is: always some: elé- 
ment of historic truth::: For what we: 
call invention must start from, or. be’ 
supplied with, given facts: There ‘is 
a vague but very prevalent error ‘on 
the nature and power of poetical in-: 
vention. It.is spoken of as some-* 


. thing thet will account at once for the 


marvellc as narrative. This is suppos- 
ed to spring forth complete from some 
poet’s brain., Poetical invention can: 
only take place where ‘there is already 
some” amount and: variety of known 
incidents or traditional stories; ‘these 
the poet strings together in new: com- 
binations. The first writers in ‘metre 
(as we may see in the earliest ballads: 
of Spain and of other countries) cons: 
tent: themselves witha bald narra- 
tive of some fact or tradition, \ Their 
successors add to. this: narrative—add : 
a sentiment or a detail; and when the 
number of -such narratives “has \\in~ 
creased, poetical invention, in its 
highest. form, becomes. possible. “It: 
has been. lately:a favourite hypothesis 
that the earliest: literature of Rome 
consisted of a number of poems or 
ballads, which supplied the first his- 
torians with their materials. It) ap- 
pears to us highly probable that sepa- 
rate legends were shaped. into: some 
thing like completeness: of form be~ 
fore any continuous: history of | the. 
city of Rome was written; but whe- 
ther such legends were written: first - 
in prose or verse.is matter of! very: 
little: moment, and of very great uni- 
certainty. 

After expressing the. belief- that 
there isa substratum.of trath in these 
heroic legends, it is not very. satisfac- 
tory to be compelled to add:that:-we 
cannot distinguish it from the: super- - 
structure. of fiction. Unfortunately, 
it. is not the marvellous and ‘super- 
natural—which, indeed, are: but 
sparingly introduced—which have 
alone contributed to. deprive: these 
legends. of their credibility; they 
have been convicted,. in' some cases, 
of historic. falsehood. A species of 
pious fraud has been committed to 
conceal the:defeats of the Romans,, 
Family pride has, in other instances, 
led.to. the undue exaltation of indivi- 
dual heroes. We must chiefly honour 
these legends, after all, as manifesta- 
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“tions ‘of the mind! and spirit“of the 
‘Romasratherthan as" positive mate- 
tials 6f history.” °'* oe 
“YO We'always revert ‘to this ‘consola- 
tion—every' ‘literature’ ‘must’ be “the 
‘history of thé thoughts, if not of the 
“deeds of '& pedple; and! all ott Various 
* Tecords ‘sre ‘chiefly valuable: as’ they 
“able us to write the History of the 
Shonian mind!’ “How ‘ pre-eminently 


“Sthis’ isthe Gase wherever the subject: 


“° of réligion « is “introduced! ’’ Omens, 


‘gigtries, ora¢les—what matters whe-' 


“ther inthis’ or: that’ case they were 
réally sedn Or'‘uttered? the great’ fact 
‘is, that’ they were ‘curtetitly believed 


in, dnd adted on. ~The’ delve? Here is: 


“O'R that we Gah, possibly‘ be concerned 
“with Whether '7inéas really did'see 
that whitesow,' with “her litter of 
‘thirty pigs, which'he took fur so good 
‘any omen ‘of- posppity (it was no bad 
“sign of fertility), may be questioned; 
~~ but’ even the invention of such’an ‘inci- 
"dent proves that’ men, ‘and wise'‘men, 
“ were supposed to be underthe influence 
of sich omens. That an eagle pounced 
down, and ‘took from the head of 
Tarquin his cap, and, after wheeling 
‘in ‘the air; put it on ‘again, is what 
““we do ‘not*believe; eagles, neither 
at‘Rome nor elsewhere; have this habit 
of, restitution... But the frequency of 
legends: of. this: kind points to a time 
‘when ‘men were. in the. constant ex- 
pectation of finding their own future 
destiny prefigured.to them.in the ac- 
' tions of birds and beasts, or the ope- 
rations”of inanimate nature. © What 
Was’ the’ precise degree’ of influence 
“which superstitions’ of ‘this nature 
exercised on the course of ‘human 
conduct, must still’ be’ problematical. 
Did any pious general, at the head of 
the legion at Rome, really deter- 
mine. whether he should give battle 
or,not by the appetite with which the 
sacred, chickens -took their. food? 
Did), mem ,ever- colonise, or, build a 
city, according \te: the: flight of  vul- 
tures or the ‘perching of:an eagle? 
‘But superstition itself, and that in 
some of its ‘most terrible forms, ‘is 


animated and dignified’ by the ‘spirit’ 


of Roman patriotism.’ ‘Read'this old 
story of the self-devotion of Decius, 
as Dr. Liddell tells it to us. It will 
bean ‘excellent example in which to 
take our stand, if: we would estimate 
atitheir full value’ these old: heroic 
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legends: One’ of ‘those decisive bat- 
tles ‘is to be ‘fought which is to’ de- 
termine the supremacy ‘of Rome in 
Italy. ' 

“ The Latin, army..marched. hastily 
southward to protect: their Osean allies, 
and it -was.in the. plains. of Campania 
that the fate of Rome.and Latium was 
te. be. decided, (The two. consuls, Man- 
linus... and. | Decius, , commanded , in .the 
Roman, camp.) 

* When. the two armies: met under 
Mount Vesuvius, ,they lay opposed to 
one another, neither party choosing to 
begin the fray. « It was, almost Jike a 
civil war; Romans and Latins spoke 
the same language; their armies had 
long fought side by side under common 
generals; their arms, discipline, and 
tactics were the same. 

“While the armies were thus lying 
over against each other, the Latin 
horsemen, conscious of superiority, used 
every endeayour to provoke the Ro- 
mans to, single combats, . The latter, 
however, were checked by the orders of 
their generals, till, young Manlius, son 
of the consul, stung to the quick by 
the taunts of Geminus Metius, a Latin 
champion, accepted his challenge. The 


young Roman conquered, and réturned 
o the camp to lay the spoils of the 
enemy at his father’s feet. But the 
spirit of Brutus was not dead; and the 
stern consul, unmindfal: of his: own 
feelings and the pleading voices of the 
whole army, condemned his son_ to 


death for disobedience to orders, . Dis- 
cipline was thus maintained, but ata sore 
expense, and the men’s hearts were 
heayy at this unnatural act. 

“In the night before the day on 
which the consuls resolved to fight, 
each of them was visited by an ominous 
dream, by which it was revealed that 
whichever army first lost its general 
should prevail ; and they agreed that he 
whose division first gave ground should 
devote himself to the gods of the lower 
world. 

“In the morning, when the auspices 
were taken, the liver of the victim of- 
fered on the part of Decius was defec- 
tive, while that of Manlius was perfect. 
And the event confirmed the omen; for 
Manlius, who commanded on the right, 
held his ground, while the legions of 
Decius on the left gave way. ; 

“Then Decius, mindful of his 
vow, sent’ for Valerius, the chiet 
pontiff, to direct him how duly to de- 
vote himself. He put on his toga, the 
robe of peace, after the Gabine fashion, 
bringing the end or lappet under the 
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right arm, and throwing it over his head, 
and then, standing on,a javelin, he pro- 
nounced the solemn form of words pre- 
seribed, by which he devoted the army 


gods of death and to the grave. Then, 
still’ shrouded in his’ toga, ‘he leaped 
upon his horse, and dashing into’ the 
enemy’s ranks, was slain. 

“ Both armies were well’ aware of the 
méaning of the act.’ It depressed the 
spirits of the Latins as much as it raised 
those of the Romans. The skill of Man- 
lius finished the work of* superstitious 
awe, ". The enemy fled in irre- 


trievable confusion.” 


One consul sacrifices his. son to 
the cause of military discipline;., the 
other consul sacrifices himself tothe 
gods, to obtain the destruction of 
the enemy. We believe ina Decius, 
in some Deciusy:at some time, in 
some battle. Many of the details 
brought here together were probably 
added by different narrators. But it 
may be laid down, we think, as a 
sound canon of criticism, that no 
act of moral greatness was ever in- 
vented till the. like of it had, been 
really _performed.. Imagination of 
what the human heart.is capable of 
cannot precede the genuine feelings, 
the genuine heroism of man.,,.The 
several acts of Manlius:and of Decius 
are Roman deeds, whether they oc- 
curred: precisely here or not. Then 
note the traces we have in this 
legend of the rite of human sacrifice, 
and the terrible boon ‘extorted by it. 
Indeed, the: whole passage is fertile 
of suggestions which ‘we will not 
weaken by attempting to enumerate. 

Rome had scarcely obtained the 
ascendancy over her’ neighbours 
when her own destruction was threat- 
ened. by the Gauls... Yet ultimately 
this invasion of the Celt, by weaken- 
ing her enemies more than» herself, 
was not’ unpropitious to the final: 
predominance of Rome. »“‘ The Gauls,” 
writes Dr. Liddell, “burst upon 
Latium and the adjoming lands with 
the suddenness’ of a thundersto 
and as the storm, with ‘all its f 
and destructiveness, yet clears the 
loaded air, and restores a balance be- 
tween the disturbed powers of nature, 
80 it was with this Gallic hurricane. 
It swept over the face of Italy, crush- 


ing and destroying.. The Etruscans. 


Were weakened by it; and if Rome 
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herself was laid prostrate for a season, 
the Latins, also pitlanes Savina ne 
Volscians were humbled, ,and, the 


army _/Equians so shattered that, they. never 
of the enemy along with himself ‘to the* a po shatters t ” they 


recovered from the.blow.? 


It was a disastrous day. for Rome. 
A large portion of: her, armty,,under 
her, great,, general, Camillns,,.. was 
absent, from the ,city,, What,forces 
she could. muster were routed. and 
dispersed... There, were , not enough. 
men. to defend the, city; it; was given 
up to the Gauls, The. Capitol rine 
held out... Finally,,.the Romans, were 
fain to ransom, themselves, .and. to 
obtain peace, by the payment, of one 
thousand pounds in, weight, of gold. 
The, popular and Pcs at history 
tells .us,., that..whilst; this gold.was 
being’ weighed out-—and, just .as the 
insolent, Gaul had thrown .his.sword 
into the scale,. bidding thém,.weigh 
that.too, with, his, “Woe, to, the gon- 
quered !—the ; great ., Camillus, re- 
turned with his, army, rh into 
the forum, ordered the, gold. to, be 
returned, declared that,.it was with 
iron he meant to,.redeem the..city, 
and, forthwith. drove out the Gauls, 
so .completely..destroying, .. their host 
that not .a man:;was, left, to.carry 
home the news of their, calamity, 


“So ran the legend,”' ¢ontiiiues’ Dr. 
Liddell, “ embellished ‘by the: touch of 
Livy's graceful pen.’ But, unfortunately 
for Roman pride, here also, as in'the tale 
of Porsenna, traces: of true ‘history are 

reserved, which show:ihow Letle the 

oman, annalists regarded truth,; Strabo 
and. Diodorus. mention, stories.,to the 
effect, that the Gauls carried off the gold 
withont let or,hindrance from.Camillus, 
but that they were attacked, in Etruria, 
some said by the Romans themselves, 
others said by the friendly people of 
Ceré, and obliged to relinquish their 
precious booty, ‘But Polybius has left 
clearer and more positive statertients, 
That grave historian tells us, as°if he 
knew no other‘story, that the departure 
of the Gauls was, caused by the intelli- 
genee that the Venetians, an > Illyrian 
tribe, had ‘invaded their ;settlements in 
northern Italy ; that on receiving this 
intelligence, they proposed;to.make a 
treaty ; that the treaty was made; that 
they actually received, the gold, and 
marched off unmolested to their homes,” 


Where did Polybius get his story? 


The legend may be false; but svhere 
were the materials from which  Poly- 
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bius could have obtained a more his- 
torical’ account?” But’ before again 
alhiding’ to’ this ‘subject, we cannot 
bit patise''to take notice that here 
also‘is # striking ¢xample of the value 
of thé'legend asa history of the mind 
and thoughts ofa people, even where 
it “fails us ‘as’ ‘history of events. 
Oorsidér what must have ‘been the 
réligious' ‘faith, what the ardent pa- 
triotisin; that'gavé’ birth to this mage 
nificent fable (if fable it is) of the 


ednduct of the Senate, when the army 


of Romé litd ‘been utterly vangnished, 
and? the’ 'Gaul, in insolent confidence 
ecg was rejoicing and, revel- 
ling atthe gates. Here it ‘is, in the 
, version 6f Dr. Liddell :— 


é Meantime, the Senate at, Rome did 
what was possible to retrieve their fallen 
fortunes, With all the men of military. 
age they withdrew. into the Capitol, for 
they had not'numbers enough to man 
the walls of the city. These were main] 
Patticians. Many of the Plebeians hay 
fallen'in the! pattle; many had escaped 
to Veiil ‘The old- men of this order, with 
the women, fled for safety to the same 
city:0: The ‘priests and) vestal virgins, 

ing with them the sacred images 
and utensils, found refuge at the friendly 
Etrusean city of Ceré. But the old Sena- 
tors, who,had been Consuls or Censors, and 
won triumphs, and grown grey in 
their. country’s service, feeling themselves 
to bé now no longer a succour but a bur- 
then, ‘determined to sacrifice themsclves 
for Wer} and M. Fabius, the Pontifex, 
rectted the’ form of words by which they 
solemnly devoted ‘themselves to the gods 
below) praying that on their heads only 
might fall the vengeance and the destruc- 
tions “Then as the Gauls approached, 
they ordered their ivory chairs to be set 
in the Comitium, before the temples of 
the gods, and there they took their seats, 
each man clad ia his robes of state, to 
await the coming of the avenger. 

« At length the Gallic host spprpacned 
the city, and came to the Colline gate. 
It stood wide open before their aston- 
ished gaze, and’ they advanced slowly, 
not without suspicion, through deserted 
streets, unresisted and unchecked. When 
they’ reached ‘the’ Forum, there, within 
its sacred preeinets, they beheld ‘those 
venerable men sitting like so many gods 
desceniledfrom heaven to protect their 
own: They gazed with silent awe ; till 
at length'a Gaul, hardier than his bre- 
thren, ventured to stroke the long beard 
of M.Papirius. The old hero raised his 
ivory® stalf and smote ‘the offender, 
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whereupon the, barbarian in wrath slew 
him ; and this first sword-stroke gaye the: 
signal for a, general slaughter... Then the 
Romans in the Capitol believed.thmt the 
gods had accepted. the offering, which 
those old men had made, and that the 
rest would be saved.” .. . , 


Grander «fable ‘never was’invented 
—never grew up out of grandeér feel- 
ings ‘or wilder © donvictions. "Tow 
little do we seem to know of the an- 
cient religion of Rome! We listen too 
exclusively to. the poets of the Augus- 
tan age. Elegant fictions and. placid 
deities, from whom little, was to: be 
hoped or feared, did not, constitute 
the religion of early. times. Thero 
were, terrible gods\-in those days 
without .whom, indeed, no religion 
has existed)‘which has ‘really in- 
fluenced the conduct of mankind. 

The next great event in the history 
of Rome'which arrests our attention 
is the’ war ‘with Pyrrhus. ‘Here the 
Romans come in” ‘contact with a 
literary ‘people. The attention of 
the Greeks is drawn towards them. 
Greek historians. collect what. ac- 
counts they can of these. new barba- 
rians, who are pronounced to be not 
barbarians:at least in war.” . The first 
Roman historians wrote in the Greek 
language. We enter; itis said, into 
the historic period. 

This ‘is a fit’ place to quote some 
judicious ‘remarks which’ Dr. Liddell 
makes'on the sources of early Roman 
history :—~ 


“ When the Gaul departed and left 
Rome.in ashes, it was not only the 
buildings of the city that perished. We 
are expressly told that all the public 
records shared in the general destruc- 
tion—the Fasti, or list of yearly magis- 
trates with their triumphs, the Annales 
Pontificum, and the Linen Rolls (libri 
lintet), which were annual registers or 
chronicles of events kept by the pontifis 
and augurs, 

“ This took place, we know, about the 
year 399 Bic. 

“Now the first Roman annalists, 
ius. Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, Cato 
Censor, with the poets Nevius and © 

Ennius, flourished about a century and 
a half after this date. Whence, then, 
it is natural to ask, did these. writers 
and their suecessors find materials for 


‘the history of Rome before the burning 


of the city? What is the authority for 
the events and actions which are stated 
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to have taken place before the year 
390 zB. ©. ? 
“The 
rtly “Be 
¢ early history of Rome was preserved, 
in old heroi¢ lays or legends, Which lived 
in the memories of men, and ‘were trans- 
mitted by word of mouth from one gene- 
ration toanother, The early history of 
all nations is, as we have said; the same ; 
and even if we had the, Fasti. and the 
Annals complete, we should still have to 
refer to those legendary tales for the 
substance and colour of the ,early his- 
tory. The Fasti, indeed, if they were 
so utterly destroyed as Livy states, must 
have been preserved in memory with 


swer to these questions may 


tolerable accuracy, for we have several ' 


lists of the early magistrates which onl] 
differ by a few omissions and transposi- 
tions. ‘The Annals and‘ Linen Rolls, if 
we had copies of them, would present 
little else than dry bones, without flesh— 
mere names with a few naked incidents 
attached, much of the same character as 
the famous Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, _ For 
narrative we should still have been de- 
pendent upon the legends. We might 
know the exact time at which Coriola- 
nus appéared at the head of the Volscian 
host, but the story would remain un- 
touched. 

“The false statements of the Patrician 
period are quite different: in kind from 
the, greater part of the legendary’ fie- 
tions of Greece or Regal Rome. | There 
we discern no dishonesty of purpose, 
no intentional fraud ;, here, much of thé 
baser coin-is current. In the legends of 
Porsenna and Camillus the dishonour of 
Rome and the triumphs of the invaders 
are studiously kept out of ‘sight, and 
glorious deeds are attributed to heroes 
who. are proved to have no claim to 
such honour.” 

If the legends of ‘the Royal period 
are mythical, and if those of the 
patrician period were falsified b 
bards and minstrels, who made it 
their vocation to flatter the family 
pride of the nobles, it is plain there is 
little of historic narrative relating to 
these early times which can be depend- 
edon. There is no essential difference 
in the account which Dr. Liddell and 
Sir G. 0. Lewis give of the materials 
of the early history of Rome ; but the 
first of these writers has a far greater 
faith in that species of constructive 
or conjectural history, in which Nie- 
buhr was so great an artist, than the 
second can at all admit. Sir G. 0, 
Lewis contends with great force and 
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clearness that, historical evidence does, 
not differ in kind from; judicial, eyi<.. 
dence. _ They are, both founded.“ on, 
the testimony of credible.,witnesses,.”, 

Unless you, can ,. trace . your, .narnar, 

tive to some. contemporary ,, writer, 
who had a fair opportunity of know-; 

ing the facts to which,.he testifies, 
you have nothing worthy;of,the name... 
of history, Nor can, any, jagenuity, 

of reasoning avail if. the materials, om, 
which you reason are constantly.open, 
to. suspicion. , .In, the ,time, of.,, the, 
second Punic war there: commences,, 
a series of Roman. historians.or.,an-,,, 
nalists who. recorded the, events of, 

their own age; their, works are, lost. . 


Y to us, but they furnish subsequent 


writers, whose histories reniain; with _ 
their materials. ‘If'now, for thé years °, 
preceding this epoch, you have no- 
thing but a series of meagre official. 
annals, kept by the , chief. pontiff, 
some, ancient treaties, and a, few: 
laws which you can bring: into court. 
as historical evidence—if, yon have « 
nothing but these “dry boties;” there: 
is no-help for it; you must be’ con : 
tented with the skeleton.’ "By no 
means can you, in any legitimate’ 
manner, cover thes" bones: “You 
have no ‘narrative, both life-Hké and” 
trustworthy, that’ extends ‘beyond the”. 
age of Pyrrhws. Here the Greek his. 
torian stéps'in. Moreover, the war: ;. 
with Pyrrhus. was “ not so long prior... 
to the time of Fabius and, Cimcins.,.. 
(the earliest. Roman.annalists) as, to... 
render it, improbable that. they. and, 
other subsequent -writers. may .have 
collected some trustworthy. notices of 
it from native tradition: and*docu- 
ments.” ‘The speech, too, of ‘Appius 
the Blind, delivered in the Sefiate on 
the occasion of ‘the embassy’ of Cin- 
eas, the minister of ‘Pyrrhus, was. ex- 
tant in the time of Cicero. But be- 
yond this period of the war of Pyr- 
rhus, historic narrative based on. ac- 
ceptable evidence there is.none. 

Sir G, OC, Lewis, states the. matter, 
at the opening of his, third chaptery. 
in the following lucid manner; 


“Tn the previous. chapter we have fol- 
lowed the. stream of Roman. contempo- 
rary history up to the war of Pyrrhus, 
but found that at that point the,contem- 
porary writers deserted. us; There isno’ 
trace of any historical account of Roman 
affairs by a contemporary writer, native 
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or foreign, before that time ; nor.¢an.it 


be shown that.any Roman literary. work, 
either in verse or prose, was.then in ex- 
isténce, But although there was. no.con- 
temporary history, and no native litera- 
ture at Rome before the war with Pyr- 
rhus, yet we have a history of Rome. for 
t72 ‘years before that period, handed 
downto us by ancient classical writers 
a 8 credible narrative of events.” 


(fs But we must not be seduced further 
into following the discussions of Sir 
G0. Lewis “ on the credibility of the 
éatly Roman ‘history.” We must not 
forget that it is Dr. Liddell’s ; History 
wé have. at present before us. The 
Wars of Pyrrhus are related, by him 
. in a very distinct and spirited man- 
ner,,and.the chivalrous character of 
the Greek prince—the _Ceur-de-Lion 
of his. age--stands out before us in 
very. clear relief. >The wars, 100, of a 
greater than Pyrrhus—of the Cartha- 
ginian general, Hannibal—are told 
with ‘more ‘perspicuity than ‘will be 
found, we think, in the pages of any 
of ‘his’predecessors. But for, very 
munifest reasons we must pass over 
Volimitious details of. this descrip- 
tion. 

"No. portion. of, the work. will, be 
read. with. more..interest and _ profit 
than . those, chapters. which, give an 
account, of. the civil constitution of 
Romie, such 4s it.existed in the palmy 
days ofthe republic. We confess 
ourselves to be utterly incredulous of 
thé*ability of any writer to describe 
tous ‘what the constitution of Rome 
was under her’ kings, or during the 
#arlier périod ‘of the commonwealth, 
So much the more pleasure do we de- 
rive froma view of that constitution 
when theélouds seem ‘to break away, 
aid) it’ stands’ ‘révealed to us in the 
light of history. “When he has driven 
Hannibal’ out ‘of Italy, conquered 
Sivily, and “imposed those terms on 
Oarthage ‘which'‘ended the second 
Panic wat; Dr, Liddell takes the occa- 
sidn’ ‘to’ review the ‘constitution of 
Rome sich as it displayed itself when 
dhe ‘republic ‘was’ in its full ‘vigour. 
Iwas during ‘the time of the Punic 
wars; he tells us; that this most re- 
fiarkable and: most complex system 
f government under which men ever 
lived) attained ‘to some ‘completetiess 
of form:''“Onr own British cdnstitu- 
tion is often’ cited ‘as'a marvel of com- 
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plexitys! incongruous ‘powers’ and ‘in- 
stitutions, come into collision ‘at*this 
and that) point, till’ a harmonious 
action is at length produced; and 
the prerogative of the Crown is seen 
to be opposed by the privilege of Par- 
liament, in such a. manner as rather 
to. representa contest. between rival 
institutions, than an understood. ¢o- 
operation .of great functionaries of 
state. But the. British constitution 
is a simple and consistent’ seheme 
when compared: with the constitution 
of the Roman. republic; with its wild 
right of the Tribune; which at once 
seems, subversive: of all law; with 
its annual elections; and that even of 
the general at the head of its armies, 
which seems at once subversive of all 
military discipline, and an insuper- 
able obstacle to all military success; 
with, its. coequal . legislative .assem- 
blies,. which seems to strike at once 
at. the. unity of the. laws, and to bea 
provision for the dissolution ‘of the 
society. 

That which explains the mystery, 
that which’ accounts forthe ‘long 
duration and signal snecess of so com- 
plicated a system, is to be, found in 
the . predominating. power of, the 
Seriate. And if again we are asked 
how it happened. that. the Senate .en- 
dured_so long, and was, not. sooner 
dissolved, or , reduced. to, subjection 
by. some military chief, we can only 
refer to the jealousy: which the great 
men of Rome, patrician or plebeian, 
entertained of :each other. ' Many a 
patrician wouldhave been king, none 
would have endured to have a’king 
over him. This determination to bow 
to no superior, except the law, ex- 
cept the State, is the feeling of every 
aristocracy which grows up within a 
city. It is, otherwise with, a_terri- 
torial .aristocracy. Here some form 
of our, feudal system. invariably pre- 
sents, itself ;;, the common ‘safety  re- 
quires, it. +o oBut. in: a>! municipal 
aristocracy, like: that of Rome or 
Venice, the prevailing spirit, the con- 
servative feeling, is precisely this de- 
termination ‘that no one member of 
the body shall’ obtain predominance 
over the rest: ‘Looking at the history 
of Rome and the magnitude of her 
conquests, we feel that it was inevi- 
table that the Senate should,succumb 
at, length ; to. some; victorious | Cesar, 
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and we feel that it owas equally’inevi- 
table, that \it should: deliver its’ last 
protest in the daggers of'a Brutus and 
a Cassius, yal: JB: i 

An extract from this jon of Dr. 
Liddell’s, work cannot: fail tu) be‘ ac- 
ceptable to our readers: What: pre- 
cisely was the august Senate of Rome 
many of us may not distinctly remem- 
ber, if indeed: we have éver béen so 
distinctly told as we arein the pages 
of this writer. ._We haveno space to 
enter, on the description of the two 
legislative assemblies, the “ Tribe As- 
sembly,” and. the. “‘OCenturiate As- 
sembly,” as they are here called, ‘nor 
of the extraordinary power of the 
Tribune ; we must limit our quotation 
to. that part which rather bears. on 
the ordinary and executive govern- 
ment of Rome. 


“To obtain each of these high offices 
(as those of Questor, AEdile, Pretor, 
Consul; Censor), the Roman was obliged 
toseek the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. 
They were all open to the ambition: of 
every one whose name had been entered 
by the Censors in.the Register of Citi- 
zens, provided he had. reached the.re- 

uired age. No office, except the;Censor- 
ship, was held for a longer period than 
twelve months. No officer received any 
pay or salary for his services, To defray 
expenses, certain allowances were made 
from the treasury by order of the Senate. 
To discharge routine duties and to con- 
duct their correspondenee, each magis- 
trate. had a certain'number of’ clerks 
(Seribee), who formed what we should 
call the civil service, and whochad »be- 
fore this assumed an important position 
in the State. 

“ But though the highest offices seemed 
thus absolutely open to every candidate, 
they were not so in practice,, About the 
time of the first Punic war an alteration 
was made, which in effect confined the 
Curule officers to the wealthy families. 
The Adiles ‘were charged with the 
management of thé public games, and 
for celebrating them with due splendour 
a liberal allowance had been made from 
the treasury. At) the time just men- 
tioned, this allowance was withdrawn. 
Yet the Curule Acdiles..were still ex- 
pected to.maintain the honour of Rome 

y costly spectacles at the Great Roman 
Games, the Megalesian Festival, and 
others of less consequence. A, great 
change was wrought by this law, which, 
under a popular aspect, limited ‘ the 
choice of the people to those who could 
buy their favour. None could become 
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Jedile who had not the’ command of 
money, or at least of credit.” prs 

» That which strikes the mind as most 
remarkable in the executive government 
of Rome, is the ‘short. period ‘for which 
each magistrate held’ his office, and the 
seeming danger of leaving appointments 
so important to the suffrages of the peop! 
at large ; ‘and this is still ‘mote striking 
when we remember that the same system - 
was extended to the-army itself; aswell 
as to,its generals.:, The Romans had no 
standing army... Every, Roman({citizen 
between the complete. ages of seventeen 
and forty-five,,and possessing. property 
worth at least 4000 lb. of copper, was 
placed on the military roll. From this 
roll four legions, ‘two for each Consul, 
were enlisted every year; and in casés 
of necessity additional legions’ were 
raised.’ But at the close! of the! year’s 
campaign these legionary soldiers had'& 
right to return home and) be relieved by 
others, Nor were therecany fixed officers, 
Each legion had six)tribunes SC 
centurions; but these were appoi 
like the consuls and soldiers; fresh every 
year, The majority of the tribunes were 
now elected by the people at the Comitia 
of the tribes, and the remainder were 
nominated by the consuls of the year: 
the only limitation to such choice being, 
that those elected or nominated should 
have served in’ the legions at least’ five 
campaigns.’ ‘Fhe‘Centurions were then 
nominated by the Tribunes, subject’'to 
the approval of the Consuls. No doabt 
the Tribunes or ‘Consuls, for ‘their own 
sake; would, nominate effective ' mens | 
and therefore. we should conclude, what 
we find. to be: the fact, that the Roman 
armies depended much om their. Cente- 
rions, and on those Tribunes, who..wer 
nominated by the Consuls.” , ¢ 

_ Everything, hitherto seems tobe in 
@ state of perpetual change.and, dis- 
organisation. If.a, consul, were pur- 
suing, his operations ever so suceess- 
fully, he was liable.to be, superseded 
at, the close of the year by his sucees- 
sor in the,consulship ;; and this, suey 
cessor brought. with, himmew soldiers 
and new. officers,,. This,.inconveni- 
ence was so great. that.the. constitus 
tional usages were neeessarily.,broken 
throngh : the same men were \re-elect+ 
ed to the consulship notwithstanding: 
the law that no one should hold).the 
office a second time except, after the 
lapse of a certain interval, lmpolitic 
laws, and these frequently suspended, 
present us with a poor. guarantee for 
the permanence of the republic. 
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9) 4 But though the, chicf officers, both 


in state and,.army,;were:continually - 


ehanging at the epplen will, there was 
mighty power behind them, on, which 
Prey were all dependent, which did not 
shanee. ‘This was the Sznats. 
,. “the importance of this body ean 
hardly be overstated. All 'the ‘acts of 
the Roman Republic ran in the name of 
the Senate and People, as if the Senate 
werehalf the State, though its number 
seents still to have‘ been limited to three 
hundred: members. 
do“'The Senate of Rome was perhaps 
thé most remarkable assembly. that. the 
world..has, ever seen,, -Its members 
held their seats forlife. Once senators, 
te 's senators, unless they were de- 
graded for some dishonourable cause, 
ut the Senatorical peerage was not 
parody i no father could transmit 
e honour to his son, Each man must 
win it for himself. 
5% 'Phe°manner in-which the seats in 
the Sénate were obtained, is tolerabl 
well ascertained: Many persons will 
be surprised to‘learn that the members 
ofthis august body, all, or nearly all, 
owed their places, to the) votes of the 
people,..In theory, indeed, the Censors 
will ossessed the powers really exer- 


ones. y the kings and early, Consuls, of 
shoosing the Senators at their.own will 


and pleasure., But official powers, how- 
ever arbitrary, are always limited in 


practice—and ‘the Censors followed 
rules established’ by ancient precedent. 
A ‘notable éxample of the rule by which 
fhe list'of the Senate was made, occurs 
at‘a® period: when, if ever, there was 
wide oom for the exercise of discretion. 
After the fatal days of Trasimene and 
Ganne, it was, found that, to complete 
the. just number of Senators, no. less 
than one, hundred and seventy, were 
wanting. Two years, were yet to pass 
before new Censors would be in office; 
and to providean rrronainery, remedy 
for an extraordinary case, M. Fabius 
Butéo, an 614 Senator of high character, 
was tamed Dictator for the’sole purpose 
Of réevruiting the vacant ranks of ‘his 
ordér:' He ‘thus discharged his‘ duty: 
after reciting the names’ of all surviv- 
ing Senators,he chose as new members, 
fivsti;:ithose. :who)--had: held Curule 
offices since the last censorship, a¢cord- 
ing to the order of their election; 
hea those who had served ‘as Adiles, 
ribuhés, ‘or Queestors; then of’ those 
who had’ not held office, such as had de- 
‘erated their houses with spoils taken 
Oth the énemy, or with crowns bestowed 
for savitig the livés of fellow-citizers! 
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‘The first qualification for a seat in 
the Senate then was that of office. It is 
probable that ito the qualification of 
office there was added a second,, pro- 
perty ;: a, third, limitation, that of age, 
followed from the rule that, the Senate 
was recrnited from the lists of, official 
persons. No one, could be a Senator 
till he was about thirty years, of age. 

“The power of the Senate was equal 
to its dignity. It absorbed into its 
ranks a large proportion of the practical 
ability of the community. It was a 
standing council, “where ‘all official 
functions were annual, ‘Ard thus, it is 
but natural that it should engross. the 
chief business of the State.” 


This body. of ex-consuls, ex-pre- 
tors, and the like (we need hardly say 
that the distinction between Patrician 
and Plebeian had been early erased) 
might well justify the figure of speech 
which the minister of Pyrrhus used 
when he called the Roman Senate an 
assembly of kings. ‘‘ Many ofits mem- 
bers had exercised sovereign power ; 
many were preparing to exercise it.” 

The Senate had the absolute con- 
trol of foreign affairs, except that, in 
declaring war and concluding trea- 
ties of peace, the people were con- 
sulted, The conduct of the war, and 
all diplomatic. negotiations were in 
their hands. The Consul was the ser- 
vant of the Senate; the sacred pon- 
tiffs took their orders from the Senate. 
And, what was of no less importance, 
“all the financial arrangements of the 
State. were, left to. their discretion.” 
In times of difficulty, as is well 
known, they had the power of sus- 
pending all rules of law by the 
appointment of a dictator. 


“They prolonged. the command of a 
general or suspended him at pleasure. 
They, estimated the sums necessary for 
the military chest; nor could a sesterce 
be, paid to the general without their 
order. If a Consul proved refractory, 
they could transfer his power for a 
time to a dictator. All disputes in Italy 
or beyond seas were referred to their 
sovereign arbitremetit. . . They might 
also resolve ‘themselves ‘into a High 
Court: of Justice for the trial of extra- 
ordinary offences.” 

Nor was this great Executive 
Council without participation in, or 
control over, thé function of the le- 
gislatiye assemblies ; for, as a general 
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rule,.no law could’be proposed which 
had notalready received the ‘sanc- 
tionof: the Senate. . This ‘body inay 
be well described as having been’ for 
many years “the main-spring of the 
Roman constitution.” ~~" °”" 

Next to the wars with’ Hannibal 
follow those with Philip, and Antio- 
chus, and Perseus, all of which. Dr. 
Liddell relates with singular perspi- 
enity, It is sad to notice how soon 
after, the report of victories and ‘ex- 
tended empires is heard the. com- 
plaint. of corrupted manners, of a 
Senate greedy of gold, ofa people 
following the war for plunder, mak- 
ing of arms a trade and profession. 
It was at the end of the second 
Punic war that we were called upon 
to take a survey of republican in- 
stitutions, and republican simplicity 
of manners—of a people rude and 
warlike indeed, but agricultural, do- 
mestic, where divorce was unknown, 
faithful and pious—and the third 
and last Punic war does not break 
out before we hear of the city being 
startled and alarmed at the report 
of wives poisoning their husbands, 
and at the discovery of secret asso- 
ciations of men and women where 
some new and licentious worship of 
Bacchus was introduced, ‘The disease 
first manifests itself in the rude efforts 
to check it, and one of the earliest 
symptoms of corruption is ‘the ap- 
pearance on the stage of Cato the 
Censor. 

Of Cato the Censor Dr. Liddell 
gives.us the outlines. of a very vigor- 
ous portrait.. ‘ More familiar ‘to us,” 
he says, “than almost any of the 
great men of Rome, we see him, with 
his keen grey eyes and red_ hair, his 
harsh features and ‘spare athletic 
frame, strong by natural constitution 
and hardened by exercise, clad’ even 
at Rome in the coarsest rustic garb, 
attacking with plain but, nervous 
eloquence the luxury and corruption 
of the nobles.” . This type of a, whole 
class..of men, more honest. than, .en- 
lightened,,, stands, ,out.to .us.in still 
mere. distinct relief from: his, oppo- 
sition to his great» contemporary 
Scipio, the proud and the reflective, 
whom he chose to fasten. upon as his 
oregon. Cato liad rushed to the 
conclusion that the wickedness of 
Rome ‘was traceable to the arts and 
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philosophy of Greve.’ He ‘ought to 
have’ directed “his’ ‘Scrutiny to’ the 
cupidity and ambition of ‘Rome: * Tt 
was ‘wealth’ and’ power, ‘not ‘art ‘and 
philosophy, that were corrupting his 
fellow-citizens. He should havedone 
his utmost to check, their . spirit. of 
pillage and of conquest,:; Instéad, of 
which, he joins in the war-ory,of the 
people, and. directs:- his: :hostility 
against Scipio, \.the, introducer: 0f 
Greek literature. Another motive also 
is: assigned for this «hostility,» which 
is of a ‘still more’ commonplace cha- 
racter: there were political’ parties 
in. Rortie’ as’ elsewhere,’ aid ‘Cato 
had attached ‘himself to the’ party of 
Fabius, which ‘was opposed to tlie 
Scipios, , 
Born at the provincial, town of 
Tusculum, and inheriting some patri- 
mony, lands and slaves, in the Sabine 
territory, near. the-spot-once. oceupied 
by the. great: Ourias! Dentatus, the 
future Censor of ‘Rome ‘had-early! 
adopted a quite: rustic mode» of life: 
The young’ Cato, we are told; look- 
ed “with ‘reverence dit the ‘hearth at 
which ‘Ourius' had’ been rodsting, his 
radishes wher he ‘rejected’ the ‘Sati 
nite ‘gold, “and resolved ‘to make’ ‘a 
model of, that’ rude and ‘simple’ pa- 
triot. He ‘used to work. with, his 


-slaves, wearing the same,coarse dress, 


and partaking of the,same fare, But 
conscious, . nevertheless, of :superior 
powers, and fond, we may. ‘be; sure, 
of seeing justice done’ ainongst.» his 
neighbours, ‘he would resort’) oeca+ 
sionally to the ngarest’ courts ‘of: law, 
to plead the ‘cause of 'sditie’ ¢lient? 
His shrewd ‘sayings ‘and''caustic ¢ho- 
quénce attracted the attention ‘espe 
cially’ of one’ Valerius Flaceus; 
young nobleman of the neighbour 
hood, himself .a determined friend 
of the ancient .Roman; manners.” 
Flaceus. persuaded -him; to, leave, his 
farm; and enter public life.at Rome,. 
There -he., rose, step by: step; through 
the. several | offices» of state, tilP he 
reached the’ highest) honour, ‘that:0f 
the Censorship.:°° /: nde 29 Fhe 


«Gato was now in, full, possessio “of 
the immense arbitrary. bears eiddes 


by, the Censor, and detérmined, not, to 


act, as most Censors had ated, merely 
as the minister, of the Senate, but to , 

down luxury witha strong, han ie 
had thundered against the repeal of the 
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Oppian law,* during his consulship, but 
in vain—the ladies were too strong for 
him. But now it was his turn. Hitherto 
no property had been included in the 
Censor’s register, except land and houses. 
Cato ordered all valuable slaves to be 
rated at three times the amount of other 
property, and laid a heavy tax on the 
dress and equipages of the women, if 
they exceeded a certain sum. He struck 
seven Senators off the list, some for paltry 
causes. Manilius was degraded for kiss- 
ing his wife in public; another for an 
unseasonable jest; but all honest men 
must have'@pplauded when L. Flami- 
nius was at length punished for his atro- 
cious barbarity.+ It savoured of per- 
sonal bitterness when, at the grand re- 
view of the knights, he deprived L. 
Scipio Asiaticus of his horse. 

“In the management of public works 
Cato showed judgment equal to his 
vigour. He provided for the repair of 
the aqueducts and reservoirs, and took 
great pains to amend the drainage of the 
eity. He encouraged a fair and open 
competition for the contracts of tax-col- 
lection, and somuch offended the power- 
ful companies of Publicani, that, after 
he had laid down his office, he was pro- 
secuted, and compelled to pay a fine of 
12,000 ases.” 

That fine of 12,000%ases we are 
disposed to reckon amongst his high- 
est titles to honour. Restricted in his 
notions, the Censor still claims our 
esteem for the genuine sturdy in- 
dependence which accompanies him 
throughout his life, and in the pre- 
sence alike of the Senate and the 
people. He is no craven demagogue. 
“You are like a parcel of sheep,” 
he tells the people on one occasion, 
“‘ which follow their leader, they care 
not whither.” He interferes to pre- 
vent a gratuitous distribution of corn, 
which he foresaw would encourage 
the growth of a lazy mob in the 
metropolis; and on this occasion he 
begins his oration thus, “It is a 
hard thing, Romans, to speak to the 
belly, for it has no ears.” He was 
a hard-headed, self-sufficient man, not 
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too humane, since he could recom- 
mend, in his book on agriculture, the 
selling off of old slaves as a useless 
lumber, and by no means disposed 
to act with clemency or justice 
towards foreign nations. In his old 
age, when he numbered eighty-four 
years, he led the party which clamour- 
ed for the destruction of Carthage. 
The old Sabine farmer appeared in 
the Senate, and unfolding his gown, 
produced some giant figs, which he 
held up and said, “ These figs grow 
but three days’ sail from Rome.” He 
then repeated the oft-reiterated and 
fatal sentence, “ Carthage must be 
destroyed !—delenda est Oarthago !” 
. The morality between nation and 
nation always has been, and still 
is, execrable. Indeed, there can 
be no international morality until 
men have learned that the interest 
of one people is bound up with the 
interest of others; till, just as indi- 
viduals learn that their welfare is 
inseparable from the welfare of some 
community of individuals, so nations 
shall learn that their own wellbeing 
and prosperity is inseparable from 
the wellbeing of some community of 
nations. The early policy of Rome 
in the treatment of the Italian cities 
which were compelled to acknow- 
ledge her supremacy, has often been 
praised ; it could not have been very 
censurable, since at the period of 
Hannibal’s greatest success there 
were so few defections. Probably 
the value of some large Italian con- 
federacy had begun to be generally 
appreciated; and as there was little 
to pillage from each other, there was 
the less room for injustice. When 
the government extended beyond 
Italy, over rich and conquered pro- 
vinces, the historian has no longer 
any commendation to bestow. 


“Tt was a general rule that all Italian 
land was tax-free, and that all provincial 
land, except such as was specified in 





* This was a law, passed after the battle of Canna, at the instance of the tribune 
Oppius, “ by which it was forbidden that any woman should wear a gay-coloured 
dress, or have more than half an ounce of gold to ornament her person, and that 
none should approach within a mile of any city or town in a car drawn by horses.” 


—Vol. i. p, 363. 


He had caused a fugitive and suppliant Gaul to be assassinated in his own 
tent, where he was feasting with a favourite youth, in order that the dying agonies 
of the man might afford an amusement to his unworthy minion.—Vol. il. p. 61. 
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treaties or decrees of the Senate, was. 
subjected to tax. This rule was so abso- 
lute that the exemption of land from tax- 
ation was known y the technical name 
of Jus Italicum, or the Right of Italy. ° 
“ This last distinction implies that the 
imperial revenues were raised chiefly 
from the provinces. In the course of 
little more than thirty years from the 
close of the Hannibalic: war, this was 
the case, not chiefly, but’ absolutely. 
The world was taxed for the benefit of 
Rome and her citizens, 68 be 
“Tt was as if England were.to defray 
the expenses of her own administration 
from the proceeds of a tax levied on her 
Indian empire. The evil was aggravated 
by the way in which the taxes were col- 
lected. ‘This was done by contract. 
From time to time the taxes of each 
rovince were put up to public auction 
by the Preetor or Proconsul ; ‘and the 
company of contractors which outbade 
the rest received the contract and farm- 
ed the taxes of the proviace.. The mem- 
bers of these companies were called 
Publicani.. It is manifest that this sys- 
tem offered a premium on extortion. 
“The Proconsuls and Preters exer- 
eised an authority virtually despotic, 
They. were Senators, and responsible to 
the Senate alone It may too surely be 
anticipated what degree of severity a 
corporation like the Senate would exer- 
cise towards its own members in times 
when communication with the provinces 
was uncertain and difficult, when no one 
cared for the fate of foreigners, when 
there was no press to give tongue to, 
public opinion, and indeed no force of 
public opinion at all, Very soon the 
Senatorial Proconsuls found it their, in- 
terest to support the tax gatherers in 
their extortions, on condition of sharing 
in the panee- The provincial govern- 
ment of the republic became in practice 
an organised system of oppression, calcu- 
lated to enrich fortunate Senators, and to 
provide them with the means of buying 
the suffrages of the people, or of dis- 
charging the debts incurred in buying 
them. ‘The name of Proconsul became 
identified with tyranny and greed.” 


_We would gladly accompany Dr. 
Liddell farther down the stream of 
history, but the stream widens as we 
proceed. The events increase in inag- 
nitade, and the territory over which 
they extend expands before us; we 
have’ ‘not “ ample room dr verge 
enough” for such themes as the names 
of Sylla, Pompey, Czsar, suggest, 

One subject we cannot help glanc- 
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ing at, , The, batile;and, conquests, of 
Rome led to the making of innumer-,; 
able. slaves; and nowhere) ;is, More: 
plainly illustrated the great truth, that:; 
injustice works evil—that wrong, or 
the recklessness of other men’s'well-) 
being; ‘will bring with it a’ penalty6f'.« 
some kirid) on some’ head,—for “her? 
slave system ‘was the curse of Rome,” 
and the chief cause of her ruin and” 
downfall. mar - 
Unfortunately for, any, distinctness , 
of view, on this, subject, the sanic, 
name slavery is, applied to. very, differ. 
ent, institutions, to, very) different, relat, 
tions between man,.and aman; to! very: 
different: rights and \conduetiof hin 
who ‘calls himself master or owner.; 
All systems of slave-labour “dre no~ 
more alike’ than ‘all’ systems’ of ‘mo- 
narchy. Inisome cases tho institution ’ 
we call slavery is the only possible sys” 
tem’ that could ‘Rave been’ adopted.” 
But amorigst the Romans slavery ex- 
hibited itself in its harshest featnres ;, 
here it in part, superseded and, threst. 
aside the labour of the, free, peasant, 
in Italy it droye;the native agricultn, , 
rist f.om the,svil, and converted com-,, 
fields which had been cultivatedoby:, 
hardy yeomen,) into, wild.,, pastures, 
where the. cattle ..were, watched, by, 
slaves, In, the, city,,it, retarded. or,.,, 
prevented the growth, of free indus. 
trious middle, class; even what, we 
call libera), professions suffered, a, cer-), 
tain social degradation, from, being; 
thrown into, the: hands; of slayes..or,, 
freedmen.,. The Romans were always 
a harsh -people, and a system, which 
put unlimited, power of, life.and., limb 
Into their, hands, and. supplied the cir- 
cus with gladiatorial combats, was not,, 
likely. to improve, their humanity. 
They were always.a barsh and so+, 
vere people; it, is suspected, that: 
some, unrecorded, conquest anu,,snb;, 


jugation was the origin of the distine-,, 


tion , between,. patrician and, clienty, 
and that) the history of the eity, ought, 
really to commence with the, invasion 
and domination of a conquering ¢zste 
or race. Be that as it, may, one. of 
the: first ‘laws we hear Of” ts. of s0., 
severe and crucl o character—a_ law. 
of debtor and creditor of so atrocicus.. 
a description—that it is, almost.as_ 
incredible a3, any: of the, wildest jle+ 
gends,.of that .carly. time... Wei.eam., 
searecly. believe that. a people: who | 
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had advanced to the making any 
laws at all, could have made one in 
which it was provided that “ the 
creditor might arrest the person of 
his debtor, load him with chains, and 
feed him on bread and water for 
thirty days, and then, if the money 
still remained unpaid, he might put 
him to death, or sell him as a slave 
to the highest bidder; or, if there 
were several creditors, they’ might 
hew his body in pieces, and divide 
it”"—with a saving clauso that, “if 
& man ent more or less than his due, 
he should incur no penalty.”—Vol. 
i. p. 100. Possibly this last provi- 
sion was a mere threat, and to be 
sold as a beast of burden was the 
heaviest penalty that a patrician cre- 
ditor ever inflicted on his debtor. It 
is plain, however, that when a multi- 
tude of slaves fell into the hands of 
the Romans, they fell into the hands 
of men who were not disposed to use 
their power lenienfly. They were 
men of blunt sensibilities. One who 
Visited a Roman senator in the time 
of the Scipios might have had his 
ears assailed by the sharp cry of pain 
from a beaten slave, and certainly 
the first object that would have 
greeted his vision would have been 
a slave chained like a dog to the 
door—the “ hall-porter” of those 
days. In subsequent times the more 
poe tl Reman could not have en- 
dured such sounds and sights in his 
‘own presence or neighbourhood; but 
what went on inthe “ ergastula” upon 


his estate, he probably never cared. 


to inquire. 

Our readers will perhaps prefer 
here a brief extract from Dr. Liddell 
to any general statements of our 
own. He says :— 


“ A few examples will ehow the pro- 
digious number of slaves that must have 
been thrown into the market in the 
career of conquest on which the republic 
entered after the Hannibalic war. To 
punish the Bruttians for the fidelity with 
which they adhered to the cause of the 
great Carthaginian, the whole nation 
were made slaves; noless than 150,000 
Epirotes were sold by Znilius Paulus; 
59,000 were sent home by Scipio from 
Carthage. These numbers are acciden- 
tally preserved; and if, according to 
this scale, we calculate the hosts of un- 
happy men sold in slavery during the 
Syrian, Macedonian, Illyrian, Grecian, 
and Spanish wars, we shall be pre- 
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unskilled labour were plentiful and 
cheap. 

“Tt is evident that-hosts of slaves 
lately free men, and many of them sol- 
diers, must become dangerous to the 
owners. Nor was their treatment such 
as to conciliate. They were turned out 
upon the hills, made responsible for the 
safety of the cattle put under their 
charge, and compelled to provide them- 
selves with the common necessaries of 
life. A body of these wretched men 
asked their master for clothing : ‘What!’ 
he asked, ‘are there no travellers with 
clothes on?’ The atrocious hint was 
soon taken: the shepherd-slaves of 
lower Italy became banditti, and to 
travel. through Apulia without an 
armed retinue was a perilous adven- 
ture. From assailing travellers the ma- 
rauders began to plunder the smaller 
country-houses; and all but the rich 
were obliged to desert the country, 
and flock into the towns. When they 
were not employed upon the hills the 
were shut up in large prison-like build- 
ings (ergastula), where they talked over 
their wrongs, and formed schemes of 
vengeance.” 


No wonder we hear of Sicilian 
slave-wars. Nor can we wonder, 
after this, that the statement some- 
times made, that Roman civilisation 
never extended beyond the cities— 
that the country of such provinces of 
Gaul and Span was still barbarian— 
that there was no civilisation or hu- 
manity here for Goth or German to 
destroy. We cannot wonder, at all 
events, that there was no patriotism 
to withstand their invasion. Their 
invasion was a restoration of the 
country, if it was a temporary de- 
struction of the town.» And even in 
the large towns, while the system of 
slavery endured, the industrial arts, 
and even studious and liberal profes- 
sions, never received their duc honour 
and due encouragement. Wealth 
and military and civil appointments 
were the only valid or generally re- 
cognised claims to social distinction. 

We must take our leave of Dr. 
Liddell’s book, again commending it 
te the student. In a passage we 
quoted from the preface, the author 
says that if less of positive history 1s 
laid before the reader than in some 
older books, “ he will, at all events, 
find less that he will have to unlearn.” 
We venture to think that thero is 
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still a good deal set down here as 
history which the student will have 
to unlearn. «But we make no objec- 
tion to the work on this account; 
for every student must be solicitous 
to know what is the last hypothesis 
of eminently learned men. There 
has been an overflow, in our own 
times, of conjectural history. As it 
chiefly concerned the dry details of 
civil government, and the develop- 
ment of constitutional laws, the free 
employment of a conjectural method 
was disguised: this flood, we may 
venture confidently to say, is now 
receding. 

Additions of this kind, made by 
one able man, will be destroyed by 
another; but it does not follow on 
this account that there has not been 
a real progress made in the study 
of Roman history. This progress 
chiefly consists in the discrimination 
made in the comparative value of the 
materials which have come down to 
us. “In the first two centuries after 


the invention of printing,” says Sir 
G. C. Lewis, “the entire history of 


Rome was in general treated as en- 
titied to implicit belief; all ancient 
authors were put upon the same foot- 
ing, and regarded as equally cred- 
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ible; all parts of an author’s work 
were, moreover, supposed to rest upon 
the same basis. Not only was Livy’s 
authority as high as that of Thucy- 
dides or Tacitus, but his account of 
the kings was considered as credible 
as that of the wars with Hannibal 
Philip, Antiochus, or Perseus ; and 
again, the lives of Romulus, Numa, 
or Coriolanus by Plutarch, were 
deemed as veracious, as those of 
Fabius Maximus, Sylla, or Cicero. 
Machiavel, in his Discourses on the 
First Decade of Livy, takes this view 
of the early history. The seven 
kings of Rome are to him not less 


Teal than the twelve Caesars; and 


the examples which he derives from 
the early period of the Republic. are 
not less certain and authentic than 
if they had been selected from the 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla, or of 
Cesar and Pompey.” An instance 
so striking as this of Machiavel ought. 
to give us a double lesson, one of 
modesty and one of confidence ;—of 
modesty, because we too may be in- 
volved in some general and preyvail- 
ing error; of confidence, because 
where the reason of the caso is clear, 
no name or authority, however great, 
ought to influence our convictions, 
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To struggle for literary fame—to 
devote forty years to the composition 
of an imperishable work—to toil 
amid pain and sickness, and the 
growing infirmities of age—never to 

appreciated during all the period 
of that laborious existence except by 
the chosen few—and finally to die in 
poverty, perhaps in want—and then, 
when you have long been buried, and 
your name is nearly forgotten, your 
work to get slowly but surely into 
Girculation, and to be pronounced a 
master-piece—this is the fate of few; 
but it was the fate of Amans Alexis 
Monteil, author of the History of the 
French of Various Oonditions—a 
book of amazing research, great skill 
in composition, picturesque, humor- 
ous, and characteristic, and now re- 
ceived as the sovereign authority 
upon all the subjects on which it 
treats. The author was worthy of 
the work. Its object is to give a 
gear description of the French 
people, as they presented themselves 
to their contemporaries during the 
five last centuries. Old cartularies 
are ransacked, baptismal registers 
consulted, manners and habits in- 
quired into; the private life of the 
tradesman, of the merchant, of the 
labourer, earnestly investigated, and 
brought before us with the distinct- 
ness of a picture. And Alexis him- 
self—he was more undecipherable 
than a charter of the time of Clovis, 
more dusty, begrimed, and antiquat- 
ed than the records of a Benedictine 
monastery : nobody knew him; hs 
breakfasted, dined (when he dined at 
el]), and supped alone. Yet that 
man of parchment had a_ heart, 
loved passionately, mourned deeply, 
hoped ardently, and had such wit, 
such observation, such combination ! 
Half of his qualities remind us of 
Dominie Sampson, and the other half 
of Sydney Smith. Let us dip into 
“the contents of his volumes and the 
history of his life; and first of the 
man, 

Poor old Alexis, amid the desola- 
tion of his later years, fled for conso- 


lation to the past. He revived the 
scenes of his youth, flew back to his 
native town, and gave daguerreo- 
types, in an autobiography which he 
never finished, of his father, his mo- 
ther, his brothers, the people he had 
known, and the very stones he re- 
membered in the walls. These re- 
miniscenees are very minute. Of 
course they are, for it was the habit 
of the man’s niind to record the 
smallest particulars. Hoe preferred 
them indeed to great ones, He would 
rather know the number of buttons 
on a general’s coat than the battles he 
had won. So his father is brought be- 
fore us in his habit as he lived. This 
worthy man had had losses, like Dog- 
berry, and, like that great function- 
ary, had also held authority in his 
native town. The town was a very 
small town, and the authority not 
great; but it was enough: it gave 
rank; it gave dignity; and the son 
records it as evidence that he came 
of gentle kin. 

It was in the small city of Rhodez, 
artly situated in Auvergne and part- 
y in Rouergue, that Monsieur Jean 
Monteil, before the French Revolu- 
tion, held the office of receiver of 
fines and forfeits. This does not 
seem a lofty post, but the worthy 
holder managed, by a little ingenuity, 
and a lawsuit which lasted six years, 
to get it recognised as one of the 
offices of the crown, inasmuch as the 
fines were those levied by a royal 
court; and he was therefore as much 
a king’s servant as the procureur 
himself. On the strength of this 
connection with the administration 
of justice, Monsieur Monteil wore a 
hat with a gold band. a gown also 
with a similar ornament; and on Sun- 
days and féte days he had a right to 
march to the church, looking the em- 
bodiment of a beadle, and of sitting 
on & raised place near the altar, and 
being “incensed” by the officiating 
priests. His son dwells with filial 
pride on the noble figure his progeni- 
tor presented to the eyes of his fel- 
low-townsmen, as he walked along 
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the street with his gold-headed cane, 
and lifted his three-cornered hat in 
answer to the salutations of all who 
saw him. How long this went on 
we are not tld; but one day the 
alarm-bell frightened the town of 
Rhodez from its propriety. The Re- 
volution had: found its way to the 
deepest recesses of Auvergne, and 
the Reign of Terror began. The 
guillotine showed its hideous shape 
in the main street; war was de- 
clared against aristocrats ; and who 
could be more clearly proved to be- 
long to that doomed body than the 
portly gentleman with the gold-laced 
hat and the gold-handled ivory staff? 
John Monteil and the Dukes of 
Montmorency were equally worthy 
of death. There was no place left 
for De Grammonts or Monteils, and 
the servant of the king was no more 
saluted with respectful: bows as he 
paraded his official costume on the 
first sound of the bell which called the 
faithful to church, and was no longer 
received with humble obeisances by 
the priests before the service began. 
In a short time there were no bells 
to ring; they were melted down to 
make sou-pieces by order of the Con- 
vention. Then there were no priests ; 
they were all executed or banished, 
or had enlisted in the armies of the 
Republic; and finally there was no 
church; it was turned into a prison 
for the refractory; and John Mon- 
teil laid aside his gilded toga, and 
his cocked hat, and his cane, and hid 
himself as well as he was able in the 
dark parlour of his house, There he 
gave himself up to despair. And no 
wonder; the blow had fallen so un- 
expectedly, and death was on every 
side. He only waited till “his turn 
should come; and at last it came. 
In the days of his grandeur he had 
taken into his service two of the 
boys of Rhodez—one Jerome Del- 
pech, who seems to have had no 
family tree at all, and Jules Bauleze, 
the son of a poor sempstress. They 
had acted as his clerks, and were 
grateful to their old employer. They 
were now engaged in the public 
offices, and saw the whole tragedy as 
it went on. From time to time they 
slipt into the darkened parlour, and 
said, “ Be on your guard”—* Fly” 
~—“ Save yourself.” But John Mon- 
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teil did not know whither to fly. 
All France was nothing but a scaf- 
fold, so he stayed at home. ’ 
The two clerks came near him no 
more. They were suspected. Jerome 
Delpech died of the jail fever, waited 
on in his illness by his old master; 
and Jules Bauleze, the son of the 
sempstress, he was accused of being 
an aristocrat: the fact could not be . 
denied, and he was executed in front 
of the town-hall. Then the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety began to 
tremble for the liberty and equality 
of the nation if such a very exalted 
personage as Monsieur Monteil were 
suffered to live. So the ci-devant 
beadle is dragged to prison—to the 
very church, the scene of his weekly 
glories—where he sat on the ‘front 
bench, and white-robed choristers 
swung censers under his nose till he 
was nearly suffocated with perfume 
(and smoke); and here, at the eastern 
end of the melancholy ruin (for the 
windows were taken out, and the 
ornamental work all carried away) 
he saw the sempstress Bauleze kneel- 
ing in an agony of silent grief at the 
remains of the broken altar. She 
had been thrown into confinement as 
the mother of an aristocrat, and 
would probably on the following d&@ 
be his companion on the scaffo 
But before the following day, Robes- 
pierre’s reign was over, and the two 
representatives of the aristocracy of 
Rhodez were saved. What now is 
Monsieur Jean Monteil to do? He 
is nothing if not magisterial. Rob 
him of his robes, and what ishe? A 
poor man indeed, more sinned against 
than sinning, reduced ‘o leave the 
splendours of his native city, and, 
like Diocletian, plant cabbages in 
retirement. He oceupied a cottage, 
and cultivated a few fields. But 
there was still left to him, compa- 
nion and soother of his griefs, the 
gentle Marie Mazet, whom he had 
married when they, were both in the 
sunshine of prosperity—both distin- 
guished for birth and station ; for 
she was the daughter of a mercer who 
sold the finest cloths in the town, 
and claimed some sort of unknowa 
kindred with the Bandinellis of Italy 
and the Maffettes of France. But 
this lofty genealogy was due to the 
antiquarian zeal of her husband. 
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She herself only knew that Italy was 
a long way off, and that the Bandin- 
ellis and the Maffettes were probably 
no better than they should be. So 
she did not keep her head an inch 
higher on account of her noble ori- 
gin, but was the most sedate, quiet, 
economical, pains-taking manager of 
a household that Rhodez had ever 
seen. She sang, but only at church, 
or over the cradles of her children ; 
she walked, but only to mass or 
vespers ; she lived, as was the cus- 
tom of good housewives then, in the 
kitchen, presided at table, helping 
the young ones, cleaning up the 
dishes, ironing the clothes, arranging, 
settling, ordering all—a charming 
picture of a good mother of a family ; 
and no wonder her son dwells with 
affecting tenderness over the details 
of his early home. And the vintage! 
The labours of the whole house 
Were suspended on that blessed occa- 
sion. The dry and dusty streets were 
left behind ; old and young took their 
way rejoicing to the vineyard which 
Monsieur Monteil possessed a few 
miles from the town; and even Ma- 
dame Monteil forgot her cares—for- 
got her economies, and renewed her 
youth in the midst of the universal 
joy. A harvest home is a delightful 
sound in English or Scotch ears; 
it recalls the merry dance, the rustic 
feast, the games in the barn, the 
ballad, the smoking bow],—but what 
are all these to the vintage? The 
harvest itself consists in wine. The 
ehildren of the south kindle with en- 
thusiasm at the very sound of the 
word; and Bacchus and the ancient 
gods seem once more to revisit the 
earth in a visible shape. All Rou- 
ergue was in a ferment of enjoyment 
the moment the grapes were ripe; 
but even then the mother of the 
future historian had hours of serious 
reflection. With her hand clasped 
in the hand of her silent thoughtful 
little boy, she looked often, long, and 
in silence, out of the window of the 
summer-house, her eyes lifted to the 
sky; her mouth mantling with a 
‘smile, sunk in an ecstacy of holy 
contemplation, such as we see in Ary 
Scheffer’s noble picture of St. Augus- 
tin and his Mother. ‘ What are you 
thinking of, dear wife ?” said Mon- 
sieur Jean Monteil. ‘‘ On eternity,” 
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she replied in a soft voice, and gave 
her little boy’s hand a warmer clasp, 
It must be from the maternal side 
Alexis derived his quiet strength, 
and the exquisite feeling of romance 
which enables him to realise the 
states of society, the sentiments and 
family connections so long past away. 
A mother like this would have been 
a fatal loss at any time ; but happen- 
ing when it did, the blow was irre- 
coverable. So good a manager might 
have restored the family fortunes ; so 
loved a parent might have kept the 
sons united and respectable; ‘ but 
she fell into the dust,” says Alexis, 
seventy years after her death, “ and 
our household was ruined for ever.” 
These are strange revelations of the 
interior economy of an obscure fa- 
mily, in one of the most obscure of 
the provinces of France, before and 
during the Revolution: and the cur- 
tain rises and falls upon‘all the sons; 
for Alexis survived his brothers, and 
traces them with a light and graceful 
hand from the cradle to the grave, 
The eldest was old enough to know 
the distinction of his position as heir 
of the family name, when the Revo- 
lution broke out, and buried Jean 
Baptiste Jacques under the ruins of 
the feudal system. He had studied 
for the law—he had, in fact, had the 
honour of being called to the bar, 
and, by his great eloquence and 
knowledge, of getting his client—the 
only one he had—condemned to the 
galleys for life. But he, like his 
father, was forced to put off the gown, 
and, unlike his father, who stayed to 
brave the tempest at home, he fled. 
Meanly, ignominiously he fled, and 
hid himself amid the retired valleys 
of the Gevaudan, where he thought 
nobody would find him. out, and 
where he might boast of his loyalty 
and suffering without danger. But 
his boastings brought dangers from 
which greatness could not be exempt. 
A certain loyalist of the name of 
Charrie—a peasant who thought that 
a few of his fellow-labourers could 
restore the fleur-de-lis on the points 
of their pitchforks and other agri- 
cultural implements with which they 
armed themselves—heard of the 
exiled magnate who made the echoes 
of the Gevaudan vocal. with his la- 
mentations and cries for vengeance, 
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and came to the gownless advocate 
end made him colonel of the ragged 
regiment on the spot! Here was a 
choice of evils. If he refused the 
coloneley, he would in a few minutes 
be cut into many hundred pieces by 
the scythes of the furious Legitimists: 
if he accepted, he was certain in a 
few weeks to be guillotined for re- 
bellion against the Republic. But as 
weeks are better than minutes, he 
accepted the honourable rank, and 
Colonel Jean Baptiste showed him- 
self at the head of his troops, and 
armed himself with a reaping-hock, 
which looked like a Turkish scimitar 
with the bend the wrong way. He 
armed himself also with a white 
cockade, which had the remarkable 
property of presenting the tricolor 
when turned inside out; and, pre- 
pared for either fortune, retained, as 
it were, on both sides, the colonel- 
advocate considered himself secure 
whatever might. happen. But Char- 
rie was not so blind as was thought. 
The trick was found ott, and the 
colonel fled: he ran, he climbed, 
he struggled over walls, he staggered 
across garden:—the scythemen, the 
pitchforkmen, the reaping-hookmen, 
the flailimen after him; and by 
dint of quick running, and _ariful 
turnings, and scientifie doubles, he 
might have been safe; but a dreadful 
outcry in an outhouse, the infuriate 
babblings of turkey-cocks, the hiss- 
ing of geese, the quacking of ducks, 
betrayed him. He had concealed 
himself in a hen-roost, and the deni- 
zens of fhe poultry-yard had regarded 
neither the tricolor nor the white 
cockade. In spite of his duplicity 
and cowardice, he got off. Happier 
than Charrie, who paid for his brief 
authority with his head, the eldest 
hope of. the Monteils lived in peace- 
‘ful obscurity, cultivating potatoes, 
both red and white, and brewing the 
best wine of the district, till having 
planted and brewed all through the 
first wars of the Empire, he died at 
sixty, forgetful alike of his legal 
studies and military adventures, and 
only doubtful as to the superiority of 
the long kidney or the pink-eyed 
rounds. ; 

The next was a wit—a roué to the 
extent of a few rows on the street, 
and a poet to the extent of a few 
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lampoons on the respectable dtgni- 
taries of Rhodez. He tore off the 
knockers of the street-doors, changed’ 
the sign. boards of different tradesmen, 
and went through the usual stages of 
a fast young gent’s career. He pro~ 
ceeded to Paris, determining to be 
chancellor; he moderated his desires. 
in a few years, and would have been 
satisfied to be a peer of France; he 
sank lower still, and would have ac 
cepted anything he could get, but he 
could get nothing, so he became a 
land-measurer of the humblest kind, 
retained his gaiety to the last, sang 
his own little songs and repeated his 
own little epigrams, and died of cér- 
pulence and laziness at the age of 
eighty-two, as happy, perhaps, as if 
his dreams of ambition had been fuk 
filled. The third and last brother 
was the black sheep of the flock. 
He enlisted in the hopeful time for 
any one who had courage and a 
sword, in 1798, and might have been 
a Soult; or a Ney, or Murat. In- 
stead of that, he was an idle, dissi- 
pated dog, who sank from vice to 
vice, till, having some musical talent 
and great strength of wrist, which 
obtained him the situation of drum- 
mer in the regiment, he behaved so 
ill tha’ some brother of the trade 
was employed to drum him out of 
the army, and he returned to his 
home, living at his impoverished 
father’s expensc—getting a dinner 
where he eould—drinking when he 
could obtain wine——-gambling when 
he could borrow a buiton to toss 
with—useless, shameless, heartless; 
and when the old man died, and the 
cottage passed to strangers, and his 
contemporaries had perished, and the 
new generation knew him no more, 
he found his way to Paris, wandered 
through the streets in search of an 
hospitzl, was so thin and worn and 
broken down that he was admitted 
without certificate, and lay down on 
a crib in the charitable ward and 
died: and this the result of the edu- 
cation and the cxample—given by 
Monsieur Jean Monteil of Rhodez, 
and the gentle Marie Mazet! - Was 
it for this they, were so strict in 
honour, so pure in heart, so tender 
in affection, only to produce a coward, 
an idler, and a beggar? The fate of 
families well and carefully brouglit 
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up, circled round: “by father’s bless- 
ing, mother’s prayer,” during all 
their youth, and giving way at once 
to the excesses of vice, and sinking 
into the abysses of shame, is one of 
the most curious of ovr everyday ex- 
periences. Are we to blame the pa- 
rents?. They have done the best they 
could; but Tom gets a commission, 
and is cashiered; Billy gets into a 
bank, and forges a draft; Harry goes 
to the bar, and drinks himself to 
death at the cider-cellar; and the 
proud and chivalrous old father, the 
soft and affectionate mother, after 
mourning for a few years in the 
small lodging to which the extrava- 
gance of their family has reduced 
them, dio of broken hearts. But in 
the case of the Monteils there was 
one redeeming point: one son was 
all they could wish in the way of 
affection, of uprightness, of quiet- 
ness, and devotion to his books. 
There was Amans Alexis, studying 
from morn to night—very shy—very 
awkward—very queer—caring no- 
thing for society—knowing little of 
anything that had occurred since the 
battle of Pavia—insatiate in his hun- 
ger after old scraps of manuscript— 
starting off, stick in hand, bread in 
pocket, if he heard that in e mi- 
serable valley among the hills there 
had been a demolition going on of a 
monastery, or rotten old chest dis- 
covered among the rat-holes of some 
tatterdemalion town-hall. The odd- 
looking youth, tired and travel- 
stained, saw at a glance if the muni- 
ment-chest was old and _uscless 
enough to be of any value; he 
opened the moth-eaten lid, and saw 
a file of moth-eaten papers. In 
a moment he ran over the hiero- 
glyphics they contained. The lan- 
guage they were written in, though 
Latin in name, would have puzzled 
Cicero and the Oollege of Au- 
gurs to interpret asyllable. Alexis 
read them off like round-hand, and 
bought them—sixpence—aninepenco 
—a franc—and the treasure was his. 
He turned his heels on the monastcry 
or the town-hall, and pursued his way 
‘to Paris. He goes to the Depository 
.of the Archives of France. “Do you 
want an original charter granted by 
Louis le Hutin to the Abbey of St. 
‘Bernard de Romans in Dauphiny ?” 
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“Certainly. It is worth its weight 
in gold ;” and it is now a valued article 
in the Bibliothéque Impériale. 

But old charters are not to be found 
every day, even if monasteries—which 
is greatly to be wishec—were every 
day demolished; and yet the daily 
bread is to be procured. Buonaparte 
is in the first dash of youthfal power. 
Nothing e-capes him; no amount of 
bushels can hide any candles which 
can light his way to empire. The 
laborious student, the groper among 
old documents, the retiring antiquary 
is discovered, and is-installed Profes- 
sor of History at the Military School. 
No man in France knew more of 
history than Amans Alexis Monteil ; 
but it was the history of the citizen, 
not of the soldier. He knew what 
was the position of the grocer, of 
the shoe-black, of “the petty trades- 
man, since grocers and shoc-blacks 
and petty tradesmen were created. 
He dwelt on the family circle gather- 
ed round the cottage-fire in the 
year 1450. He could tell of every 
article of furniture in the castle of 
the noble, and also all the cireum- 
stances of the carpenters who made 
them. He knew the habits of the 
scholars of Amboise or of Paris in the 
days of Joan of Arc; but the wars of 
Frederick of Prussia, the wars of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden! he 
hated wars; he was the biographer of 
the people, and did not concern him- 
self much about the great ones of the 
earth. So his pupils were rather in- 
attentive; they did not care much for 
the simple annals of workmen and 
labourers who had been dead four 
hundred years; and, besides, they 
were listening for the guns which were 
thundering all over the world. How 
could they hear a dissertation on the 
quarrels of the Benedictines and the 
Cordeliers, when they were in mo- 
mentary expectation of a bulletin 
from the Army of Italy? How could 
they listen .to a description of the 
agricultural labourers of Provence on 
the day after the news of Marengo? 
They went off and were killed, or rose 
to be generals, governors, marshals. 
And Alexis plodded on. He gathered 
materials in all directions for . the 
great work that was never absent 
from his thoughts—pondere¢—in- 
quired—compared, and finally com- 
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pleted the most marvellous reproduc- 
tion of the past which any country 

sses. It is, in fact, a minute 
detail of the humble ranks in France, 
the inhabitants of obscure towns and 
farms and hamlets. What Monfau- 
con is to the nobility, with his four- 
teen folio volumes .of emblazoned 
arms, and vivid representation of the 
life in hall and palace, the glitter of 
the tilt-yard, the mustering of knights 
and squires for battle, the gentle 
Alexis is fur the” peasant, for the ro- 
turier, the bourgeois, and the serf. 
He erects his tent in the market, in 
front of the monastery, at the great 
gate of the chateau, or in the fair, 
where he is surrounded by mounte- 
banks and ballad-singers and jugglers, 
and writes down exactly what he sees. 
He sees a leper sitting at the gate, 
veiled and guarded. He meetsa fu- 
neral—he meets a wedding; he ac- 
companies the corpse to the church, 
and the bride to her chamber. He 
omits nothing ; and he supports every 
statement by the most amazing array 
of documents. There are writings 
and inscriptions, and medals of brass, 
and carved pieces of stone, and frag- 
ments of chests of drawers, all giving 
confirmation strong to whatever fact 
he states. And this minute supervi- 
sion he extends over four centuries. 
The tradesman is followed from the 
time of the domination of the English 
to the time of the domination of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The noble is seen, 
over all that lapse of time, governing, 
quarrelling, trampling, oppressing; 
and you soon see that the Revolution 
of 1789 was a great revenge for cen- 
turies of wrong; that the guillotine 
of 1793 was built out of timber plant- 
ed by feudal barons, when Francis 
the First was king; and you wonder 
no longer at the inhuman ferocity of 
& peasantry and a middle class, equal- 
ly despised and equally hated by the 
spurred and feathered oligarchy who 
ground them to the dust, and insult- 
ed them in their dearest relations. 
Happily for us, feudalism died a na- 
tural death, or was put an end to like 
a gentleman in fair fight at Naseby 
and elsewhere, or scientifically bled 
into its grave by acts of Parliament, 
or John Bull would have torn it in 
pieces like a tiger; for the History 
of the French of Various Conditions 
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would apply equally well during the 
first century of the record (the four- 
teenth) to our English trades. But 
in the sixteenth the divergence is 
complete. Nobles in England are 
tyrants no more, nor the lower 
classes slaves. When Leicester was 
entertaining Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth, an Englisliman’s house was 
his castle. When Sully was raising 
adherents for Henry the Fourth, the 
French peasant had no property and 
norights. Leicester would have been 
tried for robbery if he had taken for- 
cible possession of John Smith’s ox or 
cow. Sully would have passed scot- 
free if he had burned Jacques Bon- 
homme’s cottage about his ears, and 
tossed that starveling individual into 
the flames on the point of his lance, 
There is such an impression of truth 
and reality about these revelations of 
Monteil, that we never haye a doubt 
on the smallest incident of his details. 
If for a moment we pause in our per- 
usal, and say, “Can this possibly be 
correct? Can such things be?” 
What is the use of farther hesita- 
tion? You turn to the note at the 
end of the volume. You find voucher 
after voucher, from all manner of 
people, priests, lawyers, and judges, 
You might as well doubt your own 
marriage, with the certificate of that 
stupendous fact before your eyes, 
signed by parson, and clerk, two 
bridesmaids, and the Best Man. It 
is better to read on with unhesitatin 

belief. You will only get into a clow 

of witnesses which will throw you 
positively into the dark ages, as if 
you had been a spectator of the scene. 
And tite author all this time—is he a 
mere machine—a mill for the grinding 
of old facts into new and contempo- 
rary pieces of knowledge, as an old 
bronze statue may be coined into 
current money? Alexis is married ; 
Alexis has a child—such a wife and 
such 4 child no man was ever blessed 
with before. His father, our deceased 
acquaintance, the former aristocrat 
of Rhodez, Monsieur Jean Monteil, 
married his student son, ghortly after 
the tempest burst out upon the 
throne and nobility of France, to a 
charming creature, young, innocent, 
and an heiress, daughter of ‘a gentle- 
man who, long before this, had retired 
to enjoy his fortune with dignity—a 
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Monsieur Rivié, a little man, but 
strong—strong as a blacksmith. And 
this was lucky, for he was a black- 
smith by trade. Not a common black- 
smith, be it understood, but so clever, 
so sharp, so knowing, and withal 
such a dreadfully hard hitter, that 
he was a very uncommon blacksmith 
indeed. Little Rivié was the name 
he was known by all over the part of 
the country where his anvil rung. 
But litt'e Rivié rose to be great Rivié 
before long. He shod horses for great 
men; he shod a war-horse for the 
Prince of Conti; he shod a charger 
for Marshal Saxe; he shod a lame 
horse so skilfully for a certain colonel 
that the colonel got him the contract 
for supplying the regiment with its 
remounts. He bought lame horses, 
of course, cured them, and sent them 
capering and caracolling to the bar- 
racks. It was the best-horsed rogi- 
ment at Dettingen, and ran away at 
the first fire. So the smith grew rich, 
and married, and retired, as was said 
above, to show his well-earned wealth 
and his delightful family to his ad- 
miring townsfolk. As he rattled 


through the street, he became so in- 
flated with pride and happiness that 
the axle of his carriage broke, and he 


was forced to alight. Luckily the 
accident happened just opposite a 
smithy. The mulciber was an old 
fellow-apprentice, but could not re- 
cognise his ancient comrade in the 
person of the great seignor-who had 
crushed his axle-tree by the mere 
weight of his importance. He also 
could not mend the fracture. Ina 
moment the noble stranger pulled off 
his embroidered coat, tucked up his 
fine-linen sleeves, seized the sledge, 
and, O heavens! wasn’t there a din ?— 
ahail of blows ?—a storm of sparkles? 
—a rat-a-tat on the end, on the side, 
on the middle, and still the twelve- 
pound hammer went on. “ By St. 
Eloi!” said the owner of the instru- 
ment, “ you are either the d—1 himself 
or little Rivié.” And little Rivié it 
was. And little Rivié he continued 
to the end, fér all his grandeur dis- 
appeared. ‘That dreadful Revolution 
meets us at every turn. It broke the 
axle-tree of Monsieur Rivié’s carriage, 
beyond the power of Vulcan himself 
to mend—it took off his embroidered 
eoat, which nobody could ever re- 
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store—it tucked up his . fine-linen 
shirt-sleeves, and nothing could ever 
bring them down again. In the days 
of his pope he had- given his 
eldest daughter (and a dowry) to the 
Marquis de Lusignan—a nobleman 
who advanced claims to the island of 
Cyprus and the kingdom of Jéeruss- 
lem, but was delighted to accept a 
few thousand francs as “ tocher” 
with the daughter of a contractor. 
He borrowed a few thousands more 
on the income of the baronial estates 
of the Lusignans, besides a collateral 
security on the revenues of the Holy 
City when it was restored to its legi- 
timate king. This mortgage was 
settled as the marriage fortune of the 
younger daughter, the sweet and ex- 
cellent Annette. But the barony of 
Lusignan followed the example of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem, and vanished 
into thin air at a twist of the necro- 
mantic wand of Danton and Robes- 
pierre. Little Rivié was too old to 
resume the hammer. He retired, 
with his sons and daughters, to a 
small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Rhodez; and the ex-beadle and 
the ex-blacksmith arranged a mar- 
riage between the historian of the 
trades and the sister of the Queen of 
Cyprus. Her majesty had died, and 
her royal lord was flourishing a pair 
of scissors, and occasionally a razor, 
in the Burlington Arcade. Did the 
gentle Annette repine at her change 
of fortune? Did she mourn over 
the days of her father’s grandeur, and 
despise the queer, learned, modest, 
loving being she had enriched with 
her first affection? Ah! never for an 
hour. They sometimes had a dinner, 
sometimes not; but always mutual 
trust, always perfect love. Qcca- 
sionally, when fortune smiled more 
than usual, Alexis would address 4 
letter to her as “ Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Lusignan, in her 
patrimonial Realm of Cyprus;” but 
this was only when a manuscript had 
put them in funds, At other times 
they were sad enough. With the 
amount of their united fortunes they 
had bought a small cottage and gar- 
den near Fontainebleau. Here he re- 
sided, walking every day six miles to 
his class and six miles back. Annette 
regularly met him, on his return, 4 
mile or-two from home, and arm-in- 
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arm they re-entered their own do- 
main. But the class disappeared, the 
chair of history was suppressed, and 
the house was offered for sale. A 
purchaser appeared, and Alexis, in 
the interest of some future antiqua- 
rian of two thousand three hundred 
and nine, preserved the “ Agree- 
ment to buy.” It was between 
“Dame Monteil and his majesty 
Napoleon the Great Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and, Pro- 
tector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine.” It is a pity that the sum 

ed on was not so magnificent as 
the titles of the buyer. It was only 
two hundred pounds,—‘a small 
price,” says Alexis, with a sigh, “Sout 
of-the contributions of all Europe.” 
They now removed into a garret in 
a suburb of Paris, and day by day 
the husband put on his hat and tra- 
versed the great dark streets in 
search of something to do, but got no 
comfort from the interminable lines 
of narrow-windowed houses; for not 
a door was opened, not an offer was 
made, and, weary and disheartened, he 
found his way back to his attic, to 
the suffering smile of Annette, and 
the playful caresses of his boy. His 
Alexis was now two years old, and 
with these two the heart of the 
simple student was, completely filled. 
There never had been such a child 
before, except among the cherubs of 
Murillo. He would make him such 
@ scholar! such a Christian! such a 
man!—but in the mean time their 
two hundred pounds (diminished by 
the expenses of the sale) were rapidly 
disappearing. The time of the green 
leaves was coming on. They heard 
birds whistling in the dusty trees 
on the road before their windows— 
they thought of the chestnuts, and 
limes, and hedgerows of Rouergue. 
“ Come,” said Alexis, “ Paris has no 
need of such a useless fellow as I am. 
Let us go home.” Annette packed 
up her small possessions, took the 
young Alexis in her arms, and away 
they go in the first sunny days of the 
month of May. Away they go on 
foot, Alexis generally bestriding his 
father’s shoulders as if he felt Buce- 
phalus beneath him, and through the 
smiling plains: through Nemours, 
Montargis, Cosne, Pouilly, lies their 
course, and Paris gradually is for- 
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gotten. They walked at a good pace, 
for they liked to have an hour or two 
to spare when they came to a shady 
place and a spring. Then they undid 
the knapsack, and bread soaked in 
the fountain became ambrosia, and 
they did not envy the gods. Through 
Moulins, Clermont, Issoire, on they 
go, talking, arranging, hoping. And 
at last they see the chestnut trees, 
the limes, the hedgerows—they are 
in the paradise of their youth : they 
know the names of every field—they 
are beloved by all that see them— 
and they live on sixty francs (two 
pounds eight and fourpence) a-month. 
The vegetables are delightful, the 
milk plentiful, the loaf abundant, and 
they never think of meat. Amans 
Alexis writes—writes—writes. An- 
nette sits beside him, and listens with 
entranced ears as he reads to her, 
chapter by chapter, the history of her 
countrymen who lived, and worked, 
and hungered so long ago. His great 
book is now begun, and his-life is 
happy. “Scraps of paper with per- 
fectly illegible lines furnish him with 
a hint, which he works up into a 
statement. The statement grows a 
story, the story grows a picture, and 
we become as familiarly acquainted 
with Friar John, Cordelier of Tours, 
and Friar Andrew, Cordelier of Thou- 
louse, as with any of our friends. And 
such a correspondent as Friar John 
of Tours has seldom been met- with 
since he started on his memorable 
journey to Paris in the year 1340. 
Then all the personages introduced 
are as real as.a lord mayor. Where 
Alexis got his knowledge of charac- 
ter, his“sly observation, his exquisite 
touches of humour, is a puzzle to those 
who know his story. But it was not 
in Stratford that Shakespeare got his 
knowledge of the tortures of a sue- 
cessful usurper like Macbeth ; nor in 
London that he repeated at second 
hand the wit of Benedict or Mer- 
cutio. Alexis found the grave dig- 
nity of the Sire de Montbason, the 
ill-repressed ardour of the soldier- 
monk Friar William, and the noble 
lessons in chivalry given by the 
Commander of Rhodes, in the same 
wonderful reservoir of unacted expe- 
rience in which Shakespeare found 
the jealousy of the Moor and. the 
philosophic wanderings of Hamlet, 
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The family group in the Castle of 
Montbason is worthy of Sterne, and 
the warrior-colouring of Scott. 

The book grows—it takes shape— 
visions of wealth and honour look 
out in every page ; and again to Paris 
must they go. They go—and the 
same wretched life comes upon them 
again. They are again in a garret. 
Again Alexis walks through desolate 
streets ; again his inisery is cheered 
by his wife and the prattle of his 
son: but he does not see a hectic 
colour on Annette’s cheek, or hear a 
cough which shakes her frame. She 
never mentions how weak she is 
growing—till at last concealment is 
impossible. She languishes in the 
town air, and pants once more for 
the fields and gardens. She sees, 
when lying on her sleepless bed, the 
whole district rise before her as if 
she were there. She sees the church 
—the farm—the cottage where they 
were so happy. Nothing will keep 
her in Paris; she must die in her 
native village. Alexis is broken- 
hearted. It is impossible for them 
all to travel so far; the journey by 
coach is too expensive, on foot too 
far; but Annette must be gratified 
in all. It seems a small favour to 
give to so good a wifé—the choice of 
a place to die in. 

“There are three spots,” says 
Alexis, “ which I never pass without 
thinking of Annette—the Rue de 
Seine,:at the corner of the Rue de 
Tournon. It was there that she all 
of a sudden began to limp, attacked 
by rheumatism, ‘Ah!’ she cried, 
“tis the last of my unhappy walks.’ 
Another time, on the Pont Royal, a 
band of music passed, followed by 
the Imperial Guards. Annette said 
to ine, ‘I scarcely see them; there 
is a cloud before my eyes.’ Alas, 
alas! my last recollection of her is 
at the coach-office, where I saw her 
take her departure. ‘ Adieu, adieu !’ 
she said to me over and over with 
her sweet voice—and I was never to 
see her again!” Alexis took no 
warning from the limping in the 
Rue de Seine, or the blindness on 
the Pont Royal. She stayed with 
him, cheering him, soothing him, 
sustaining him to the last ; and then, 
when she could only be a burden and 
a care to him, she unfolded her wings 
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like a dove, and flew away and was 
at rest. 

Alexis was very desolate now, but 
he laboured on ; he lavished on his 
son all the affection that formerly 
was spread over two. He educated 
him himself—made him tho sharer 
of his studies, the partner of his 
pursuits. Brought up in such po- 
verty, and accustomed only to his 
parents, he never. was a child. At 
thirteen he was grave, thoughtful, 
laborious, and had the feelings of a 
man of middle age. The government 
did not altogether pass over the 
claims to compensation for the sup- 
pression of the Historic Chair which 
Alexis now advanced. He was made 
a sub-librarian at the school of St. 
Oyr, and ate his bread in faith ; and 
he published his volume, but got 
nothing for all his toil. It was ina 
style so new, and on a subject so 
generally neglected, that it had a 
small circulation, though highly 
esteemed by all who had the power 
to appreciate the skill of the work- 
man and the value of the work. 
Still he toiled on, for he had his son 
to provide for ; and the boy was now 
grown up—a fine stately young man, 
reminding Alexis of his mother by 
the sweetness of his temper and the 
beauty of his features. There were 
other points of resemblance which he 
did not perceive. The youth was 
his father’s only companion, the 
father was the youth’s only friend ; 
and great was the pride of Alexis 
when he was told that his comrade 
was in love, was loved, and was soon 
about to marry. -A bright prospect 
for poor old Monteil! who saw a 
renewal of his own youth, and the 
tenderness of Annette, in the happi- 
ness of his son and the attentions of 
his daughter-in-law. The son was 
admitted as clerk of the historical 
archives of France, and his salary 
was enough for his wants. The 
audience, fit, though few, which 
approved of the father’s volumes, 
encouraged him to proceed. There 
was at last a prospect of a brilliant 
fame and a comfortable income. They 
could buy a small house at Fontaine- 
bleau ; the} would all live together : 
when children came, there would 
be new editions of the Fourteenth 
Century, to be a portion for the girl ; 
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the Fifteenth Century should educate 
the boy; the Sixteenth should go 
into a fund for saving; and the other 
centuries could surely be a provision 
for the author’s old age. Could any- 
thing be more delightful or more 
true? But young Monteil grew 
weak, no one knew why. He walked 
home in the rain one evening, and 
dried himself at the stove: he 
shivered as he stood before it, and 
then went to bed—and then was in 
a fever—and in three days he died! 

“T lost him,” says Alexis, “on the 
31st September 1833, at eleven o’clock 
at night. I closed his eyes. Oh, 
misery! Oh, my child!—my second 
self! Hearest thou the cries and 
sobs of the wretched being who was 
once thy father? Dost thou recog- 
nise the voice of the poor old .man 
whom thou so lovedst—who loved 
thee so? Thou leavest him alone 
upon the earth, and his hair is now 
white and his arms empty!” 

‘And his house was empty, and his 
purse, but not his cup of suffering. 
Away went all his dreams of buying 
the little villa at Fontainebleau, with 
its garden and paddock, its cow-shed 
and hen-roost. A vault was now to 
be purchased, and Monteil had not 
the necessary sum. “But was his son, 
the hope of his old age, the tenderest 
and most affectionate of children, to 
be committed to the common grave, 
tossed in without a name, without a 
headstone, without a flower above his 
head? No! he would beg, he would 
pray—he would implore as a favour 
that a little spot of earth should be 
fren him to be the resting-place of 

is boy till he joined him in the 


tomb—together the loving two, in 


death as in life. He wrote to the 
prefecture of the Seine with his 
simple request ; but not a clerk in all 
that establishment had heard of his 
book. He got no answer. Still he 
did not despair. He left the corpse 
for an hour—he walked to the prefect 
—he saw him, he said to him, bare- 
headed, broken-voiced, Monsieur, I 
am Monteil ;” but a look at the dig- 
nitary’s face showed him that there 
was no response to the announce- 
ment. “Perhaps,” he said, “ you 
never heard my name?” And it was 
too true. He turned away, staggered 
blindly down the stair, with his hand 
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before his eyes. And he saw his son 
cast, carelessly, disdainfully, into the 
vast ditch—into which the penniless 
are thrown. 

Amans Alexis Monteil wrote at his 
great work no more. Fortune so far 
smiled on him that he succeeded to a 
sum of £300. With this he bought 
a cottage at Cely, a pretty village 
near Fontainebleau, and lived on 
hermit’s fare. He wandered and 
mused in the Bois de Boulogne; he 
sat on the stone seats of the gardens 
of the Luxembourg; but he saw no 
one at home, visited no one abroad. 
He had ventured all the happiness of 
his life.on two frail barks, and both 
had foundered. Annette and Alexis, 
both had gone, and why should he 
labour more? The villagers saluted 
him as he passed, out of respect to 
age and sorrow, and he repaid them 
after his kind. He traced up their 
genealogies—discovered for them 
where their ancestors had come from, 
and finished by composing a veri- 
table History of the hamlet where he 
lived. The historian of the com- 
mons of France became also histo- 
rian of Cely, and more—he became 
its benefactor and friend. Just before 
his death, he foumded recompenses 
for good conduct. He consented to 
the sale of a certain portion of his 
domain, and with the interest of the 
money so raised he ordered medals 
of honour—silver, with an inscrip- 
tion—to be given annually to the 
man who should drain a marshy 
piece of ground—to him who should 
plant the finest vine around his cottage 
—to the best labourer—to the village 
crone or washerwoman who should 
amuse her circle of listeners with the 
most entertaining. (and innocent) 
stories—and to the shepherd who 
should show the kindest treatment 
of his flock, remembering that all 
have the same Creator. And thus 
mindful of his poorer neighbours, and 
just and benevolent to the end, 
Amans Alexis Monteil closed his 
honourable life. -His work has been 
twice crowned by the Institute of 
France: it is in its fourth edition ; it 
has been eulogised by Guizot—it will 
be the delight ‘of many generations, 
But wha cares Amans Alexis for 
favour that comes so late? Suffi- 
cient for him is the neglected turf 
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grave in the churchyard of Cely; 
with the short inscription of his 
name and the record of his seventy- 
five years of pain. ‘ Requiescet in 


The History of the French of Vari- 
ous Conditions extends over the five 
last centuries, and the plan of each 
century differs. The Fourteenth is 
painted in a series of letters, as we 
have said, from a certain Friar John, 
a Cordelier of Tours, to a brother of 
his rule residing at Toulouse. The 
character of the worthy letter-writer 
is charmingly sustained. Keen, cau- 
tious, observant, and yet with the 
simplicity natural to the- inmate of a 
cloister, he gives a clear description 
to his friend of everything he sees, 
every conversation he hears, every 
place he visits. He enters the huts 
where poor men lie, and we learn the 
state of the labourer ; he enters the 
dungeon, and reveals tho secrets of 
the prison-house; he goes to the Fair 
of Montrichard, and we walk about 
among the booths. He gives the 
minutest details of the royal court— 
and, in short, manages to lift the 
reader completely back into the days 
of rich monasteries and private wars, 
and tournaments and duels. He has 
no antiquarian disquisitions or tire- 
some catalogues of furniture or dress; 
we rely on the’ faithfulness of the 
loquacious and gentlemanly Friar, 
and feel certain they are real letters 
written at the dates assigned. The 
fifteenth century is presented with 
the same marvellous freshness of de- 
tail, but without the individuality of 
the inimitable Friar John. It is a 
pity that excellent special correspon- 
dent did not turn out to be the Wan- 


dering Jew, and traverse all the. 


centuries from first to last. We must 
suppose he died full of years and 
honours—'ct us hope, as head of some 
noble abbey—Defore the fifteenth cen- 
tury began. His place, however, is 
admirably supplied. We perceive a 
change taking place in the relations 
of the different classes of society, and 
the change is traceable in still stronzer 
colours when, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we come to the impression pro- 
duced by his visit to France on a 
clear-healed unprejudiced Spaniard. 
His glanee is as penetrating, and 
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his inquiries as minute, as those 
of Friar John and the other; but 
the same may be said of all the 
supposed observers. They are all 
mere secretaries of Monteil, and 
write the same pure idiomatic and 
characteristic style. The laughing 
eyes and scornful lips of the Cordelier 
of Tours, the Hermit of Cely, come 
out through all disguise; and the 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century, 
and “ Memoirist” of the seventeeth, 
are only admirable continuers of the 
correspondence commenced between 
the priests. It will, therefore, be 
like mounting to the fountain-head 
if we go back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and read the account of Friar 
John’s visit to the great Casile of 
Montbason—a perfect representative 
of a feudal residence just before 
feudalism began to fall into decay. 
A dreadful event has happened in 
the chateau. Whilo the Sire de 
Montbason is absent at the head of 
his vassals assisting the king, he left 
everything in charge of the grand 
huntsman. The grand huntsman, in 
pursuing a peasant who had offended 
him, knocks ont his brains on the 
arch of a gateway, and is found dead 
on the road. The peasant, as if he 
had been guilty of murder, is imme- 
diately tied up to a gallows and 
hanged. During the preparations 
the wife and children of the wretched 
man stood at the foot of the wall 
crying “Mercy, mercy!” but the 
representatives of the grand hunts- 
man are inexorable. The peasant 
swings off, and the cries of the 
widow and orphan ascend to Heaven 
for vengeance. The Curé of the 
parish hears of the transaction, and 
excommunicates the revengeful sons 
of the grand huntsman, Tho Sire 
de Montbason returns and compen- 
sates the peasant’s family, and founds 
@ perpetual mass for the poor man’s 
soul. But nothing will do; noises 
are heard in the castle, furniture 
moves about, chains rattle; the house 
is haunted, and the spirits resist the 
exorcisms of the Curé, and kick up 
wilder confusion than ever. The 
Sire sends to the monastery of the 
Cordeliers at Tours, and Friar John 
is fixed upon by the prior. There 
could not have been a better choice. 
He goes and prays, and burns in- 
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cense, and lights candles, and the 
supernatural noises are heard no 
more. He remains at the chateau 
an honoured guest, and the almoner 
even resigns to him the privilege of 
saying grace before and after meat. 
John is overwhelmed with the 
honour, but accepts the duty; and, 
we doubt not, was the pleasantest 
ghost-layer the Sire de Montbason 
had ever seen. His nineteenth letter 
to Friar Andrew is all about the 
house he is in :— 

“Montbason is one of the finest 
chateaus in France. Fancy to your- 
self a superb position—a steep hill 
rugged with rocks, and indented 
_ with deep ravines and precipices. 
On the ascent is the castle. The 
little houses at its feet increase its 
apparent size. The Indre seems to 
retire respectfully from the walls, and 
forms a semicircle round its front. 
You should see it at sunrise, when 
its outside galleries glitter with the 
arms and accoutrements of the 
guard, and its towers are shining in 
the light. The gate, flanked with 
little towers, and surmounted by a 
lofty guard-house, is covered all over 
with heads of wolves and wild boars. 
Enter, and you have three enclosures, 
three ditches, three drawbridges to 
cross. You find yourself in the 
great quadrangle where the cisterns 
are placed, and on right and left the 
stables, the hen-roosts, the dovecots, 
the coach-houses. Underground are 
the cellars, the vaults, the prisons. 
Above are the living-rooms, and 
above them the magazines, the lar- 
ders, the armoury. The roofs are 
surrounded with parapets and watch- 
towers. In the middle of the yard 
is the donjon, which contains the 
archives and the treasure. It has a 
deep ditch all round it, and cannot 
be approached except by a bridge, 
which is almost always raised. 
Though the walls, like those of the 
eastle, are six feet thick, it has an 
external covering of solid hewn stone 
up to the half of its height. 

“The castle has been lately re- 
paired. There is something light 
and elegant about it which was 
wanting in the chateaus of old. You 
may well believe it is finished in the 
most modern style: great vaulted 
rooms with arched windows filled 
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with painted glass; large halls paved 
in squares of different colours; hand- 
some furniture of all kinds; solid 
stands with bas-reliefs, representing 
hell or purgatory; presses carved 
like church-windows; great caskets ; 
immense leather trunks, mounted in 
iron; great red boxes; mirrors of 
glass, at least a foot in width, and 
some of metal of the same size; 
great sofas with arms, covered with 
tapestry and ornamented with 
fringes ; benches with trellis-work 
backs ; others, twenty feet long, vith 
hanging covers, or stuffed cushions, 
embroidered with coats-of-arms. I 
must ‘tell you, however, that the 
beds do not seem at all proportioned 
to the rank of the owner. They 
are not above ten or eleven feet 
wide; I have seen much larger in 
houses of less pretence. But as to 
the decoration of the apartments, 
nothing can be more sumptuous. 
There are show-rooms and chambers 
of state, which are named from the 
colour or subjects of the hangings 
with which they are covered. There 
are some where the great pillars 
that support the beams of the ceil- 
ing are ornamented with ribbons 
and flowers in tin. There are some 
where figures of life-size, painted on 
the walls, carry in their hands, or 
projecting from their. mouths, scrolls 
on which texts are written, pleasant 
to read, and most excellent for the 
morals of the beholders. 

** As to the mode of life, it is pleasant 
enough, except that we do not, dine 
till nearly twelve o’clock, and never 
sup till after sunset—which appears 
to me a little too late. The day, in 
other respects, is agreeably varied. 
In the morning the courtyard is filled 
with squires, huntsmen, and pages, 
who make their horses go through 
their evolutions. Then they divide 
into parties, and defend and attack 
some staked-off piece of ground with 
amazing strength and activity, amid 
the applause of all the spectators, 
After dinner there is leaping at the 
bar, quoit-throwing, nine-pins, and 
other games. In addition to all this 
we have the parrots and monkeys. 
We have also the old female jester of 
the late Sire de Montbason and the 
young fool of the present lord. He 
is so gay, and so full of tricks and 
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erie fi in tainy days, he is the 

of the, whale, hOUse.0 702 on 
jolt 48, almoner; has eharge, of the 
aE 8, entertainments. He has 
Seen, the world, and,recounts agree- 
duty ,as, he, has never gone on 
‘pilgrimage, and, hag.not lived ,either 
"dn convents;pr monasteries, he cannot 
givé us above three stories ina, night, 
for, fear of ;repeating .himself,), But, 
fortunately, we haye.an ancient, Gom- 
Jnander of Rhodes, .who,-has,, visited 
ly Land, and. has, travelled jin 
that Hie is 
ap, Uncle, of the ,Sirg; de, Montbason. 
ie nelates his adventures delightfully. 
fis only a;pity,bis-bad health makes 
shim, go, to bed so; soon.) |, Frequently, 
30; We have jugglers..and, vaulters ; 
jvendering nusicigns sometiines come, 
jand.we have concerts onthe trampet 
and flate,and tambourine; harps, and 
utes, eymbals and webecs,.,This very 
Wwe had &, Visit, from. jaan who 
Played on the.viol, and meyer could 
sget, the strings in harmony,) And.no 
wonder, ;, for,,.it, was; fonnd:, out that 
me of the chords were of, the gut 
if Sheep, aud. others, of the, gut 
of a nvolt.... Hosy «could, they agree? 
sant, he. was paid as, lfberally as, the 


ree, pants, of, the, world, 


FP OM of 

A in these, castles; would. be, al- 

most, too, happy if; it, were not-mixed, 
ike every; other, with anxieties and 

alarms, .. bomgtines when we, least 
Sapatt it-—in tho middle, of dinner or 


en 


we,, are.,.sound, asleep—the 
alarm-bell is sung. ,;.,ln) a, ;monient 
eyerything ig .astir the bridges. are 
‘Faised—tho portcnllis, falls, the gates 
are. closed;—exenybody starts; up fom 
hes or, bed, and. rang, tothe. turrets, 
‘Ao, the, mach:conlis, to the, loopholes, 
Ao.the barbicans..... Ar few, days ago] 
jwas Witness. to one of these  alertes,” 
: ind, dying athe space, of forty-eight 
hours nobody, was allowed.to,close,an 
sexe, but.the slmonerand me: “Tyery 
pnewas kept to.his post--but nothing 
ame, of it, Ti, was.a Vidame of the 
4 eighbourhood, who had thought that 
¢. Size, da, Montba son, was; levying 
retainers,.an1 preparing, to, attack 

s, chatéan ; .2nd so,,Wwithout, sending 
ters: of ‘defiance, he had, taken the 
ell against us,with threo hundred 
Jaen. . Chore were parleyings and ex- 
‘planations on both sides, and every- 


we 


Ping Was extonged. .,Oa this subject 


Menieal. 
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the, Dowager ...Lady,./of, Montbason 
tells us, ihat.,these, private wars aro 
not go freqnent,.as (they, used, to,.be. 
She, remembers that,in, the week of 
her. marriage, there was such. a,fieree 
and, long-continued: attack upon. the 
castle, that not a soul went. to .bed 
for eight, days,” 

This letter, is dated the. fifteenth 
day of February; and; other. experi- 
ences, are; recorded during. almost 
every week of his five, months’ resi- 
dence in the,.chatean, of Montbason. 
He deseribes, the kitchens, the grates, 
the, cooking apparatus, and all the 
feeding appliances, required for the 
army which; garrisons the castle. In 
a day, or/two!he is summoned to visit 
a prisoner in. the .sowterrain or cave, 
to which he descends, like a pitcher 
into a well, suspended by a rope;)and, 
by: the, light.of theJantern,he carries, 
he recognises, the. wretched captive 
on his handfal,of straw, with the pan 
of water near, him in which.,the. un- 
tasted crust is soaked,, He.has been 
condemned to, this wretched dungeon 
for. neglect ,of certain, .duties.;; and 
what; they, are we; learn from,the elo- 
quent. pleading: of Friar John, who 
intercedes for, the unhappy man. with 
the Sive,de Montbason, ‘My lord,’ 
he jsays, “L,,come.to, implore, your 
pardon and compassion for one of 
your, men.,, It is not true that he has 
refused to shave, his wheat ground at 
your milly or his; meat: baked,at your 
ovens ;, that he’ eut,,his. hay,or his 
crops,'or; gathered , his grapes, before 
the publication. of your ‘ ban ;’ that he 
had, his. ploughshare sharpened with- 
out, obtaining: your permission. and 
paying. you the fee. | He can prove.all 
this by a hundxed witnesses... He can 
prowe, also, ‘that, he has: regularly 
laboured and. reaped your lands, and 
always paid the rates and rent, of his 
holding.;, that. he. has. carried the 
wooil and water.and provisions up to 
the chateuu,; that he has never chased 
upon your grounds, and has always 
fed; your, dogs.” These, and many 
other, denials urged. by. the: good- 
hearted Priar, are nearly losing their 
effect: by, the opposition offered. to his 
entreaties. by the Commander. of 
Rhodes... .That: sturdy , old. knight 
pertinagiously «stands up, for, the 
rights of his .order,,and. on, all occa- 
sions. is .for the. exercise of, power. 
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“ “To the gallows! to the gallows!” 
he cries; and points to that instrn- 
ment of paternal government, which 
consists of two tall uprights before 
the window. But eloquence has its 
reward. “The Sire de Montbason,” 
says Friar John, “has pardoned his 
unfortunate retainer, and he is now 
in the midst of his children. That 
old Commander,” he adds, “ his long 
exercise of authority sometimes makes 
him harsh, and turns his heart as 
hard as the steel that covers it.” 

But a field-day is at hand, in the de- 
scription of which there is condensed 
a whole history of a feudal baron’s 
relations with his tenants. It is the 
day when the Sire de Montbason 
holds his court baron, and a tremen- 
dous time it must have been for the 
holders of his fiefs. 

“To-day the Sire de Montbason 
left the chateau, attended by all his 
suite. He was mounted on a white 
horse, with a hawk on his wrist, in 
robe of state, with armorial bearings 
on his coat, which was one-half red 
and the other blue. On arriving at 
the place called the ‘Stone Table,’ 
he took his seat. All his honsehold, 
dressed in cloth liveries, ranged 
themselves behind his chair. <A 
gentleman whose lands are held 
under Montbason presented himself 
bare-headed, without spur or sword, 
and knelt at the Sire de Montbason’s 
feet, who, ‘having taken his hands in 
his, said to him, ‘You avow your- 
self my liegeman in right of your 
castle, and: swear to me, on the faith 
of your body, that you will serve me 
as such against all who may live: or 
die, except our lord the king.’ The 
gentleman having replied, ‘IT swear,’ 
the Sire de Montbason kissed hin on 
.the mouth, and ordered the act of 
homage to be aguin registered. 

“There next came forward a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood and his 
son, who demanded the right of lower 
justice over the western half of their 
great hall, because on the eastern 
side their manorial rights extended a 
full league. The Sire de Montbason 
consented with a i grace to this 
abridginent of his fief. Scarcély had 


3 gentleman and his son concluded 
their thanks for this favour, ‘when 
‘other gentleman advanced, and said 

& few words in the Sire de Montba- 
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son’s ear, touching’ the ground ‘with 
his knee several times while he spoke. 

“<T eonsent,’ said the Siré de Mont- 
bason. ‘Since you find your resi- 
dence too civil I permit you to 
build a stronghold, with curtains, 
turret, and ditch; but no weather 
cock, no towers, and, above all, no 
donjon.’ 

“ Meanwhile the Sire de Montbason 
beckoned a crowd of villagets to 
approach, who had stood respectfully — 
at a distance, all loaded with pro- 
visions and goods of different kinds. 
Immediately the ground at his: feet 
was covered with wheat, with birds, 
hams, butter, eggs, wax, honey, vege- 
tables, fruits, cakes, bouquets of 
flowers, and chaplets of roses. They 
were instantly carried away by the 
people of the chateau, and several 
tenants came forward into the em 
space, some making grimaces, an 
some going through strange contor- 
tions of body. Others came, some to 
kiss the bolt of the principal gate of 
the dominant fief, some to sing a 
ludicrous song, and some to have 
their ears and noses slightly. pulled 
by the maitre @hétel, who also be- 
stowed a few smacks on the right and 
left cheeks. The Sire de Montbason 
ordered legal quittance to be given to 
all The assembly then formed & 
circle round him, and the Sire de 
Montbason spoke. ‘My friends,” he 
said, = ay received too much mo- 
ney of you this year, to my great fe- 
gret; the forfeitures for thefts, quar- 





Tels, wounds, blows, and bad language, 


have never come to so much before. 
I have hitherto remitted the fines for 
improper conduct and indecency, but 
I ‘will remit them no more. Ask 
Friar John if I cafi conscientiously 
do so.” Everybody's eyes were turned 
upon me fit once; I made a sign of 
strong negation with a shake of my 
head. -The Sire de Montbason ‘went 
on. ‘I am very well satisfied with the 
way in which the statute-labour has 
been done, but there are still some 
suits of page’s livery not delivered ; 
a good many boots are required ‘for 
my people, and a still greater quantity, 
I hear, need to be matided.” ey 

lord” replied a ‘poor man naméd 
Simon, ‘the artisans of your lands, 
the tailors, shoemakers, and cobblers, 
have all worked the full week they 
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aghies “yon, cand 'you:camnotedll us 
‘fore more le ‘kb bivery well,’ said 
atike Bird) and ; ériedsté:a labopirerhe 
cyecdgnised fat /off:inithe crowd, 
‘nGomeon; Jaeques, I.see:youthere ; 
aibpeance'lo I found sthe : sonth ‘door: of 
my castle of Veigné in a very bad 
‘estates ©Youcknew:very well that,:ac- 
cording to your tenure, your family is 
posal ae phe “anil and besides 
‘i¢sis‘asinitch your (affair ‘as ‘mine, for 
if the enemy: takes the field,:as:may 
avéry likely happen, what willbe the 
ogseof your right torefuge ina strong- 
Dhohdpiflits: gates-are bad?’ He. next 
“i woman who stood near 
chim,10! Widow Martin, you. ye pe 
‘gaatd im my castle.of Sorigni. Lam 
itold>you often sleep instead. of wateh- 
eiigic You:don’t- sleep when you have 
5t6. edme for the:.corn .you receive, 
easeording: to'old! agreements, for this 
avery duty. . He then spoke to the 
owhole assembly again...‘ I: have fur- 
other to complain of you, that you.are 
iaalotyactive.initaking, arms when my 
‘ctrampeéts make proclamation. of | war ; 
‘ignud, moreover, that your: weapons are 
smot good. .When: I:make -an.:attack 
dawith fire: and! ‘sword, you enter into 
omrrangements. with your friends and 
hyelations vawho occupy: the lands of 
cethie lords tami. at: fend with... They 
5egremotséocomplaisant on my grounds, 
grid: thatis: the reason I have so often 
Jatorbulld: you «new ‘houses, or. pay you 
180) jon: have to complain, 
~iglsé, that.those who have heritages.in 
ovether cnanors go. 4nd 'liveon them. 
.o Methinks you are wellenongh treated 
idibre;:‘toe-be content to) keep: the. fire 
ehmlive:c(Youalsovlet.! your lands. lie 
-ifdlowi for more than three years;,. I 
;Ohave'the right:to :cultivate. them for 
i9gay ownitise, and Lowill exercise it. I 
qeblame you) farther:(for, refusing my 
ijpuryeyors credit: for fifty dayaj.as you 
ioe e .bound: ti ido: My good. friends, 
oibipnr Gotnd, indeed, te give; you: my 
netbyour and: protection, but.you are 
e2zibound: no- Jess to. show. your affection 
idgiot Thé tenants now made way for the 


Rogers, wand: I »remarked. more: famili-., 


Uerity band «kindness, between them 
tighdi the Sirbide Montbason than I 
oodigd: seen: witli. the: others, To-( all 

eins requests, he. giswered, | With 
odpleasure—iwith great. pleasure: what 


roupow, ladies! ini thé house, you. shall. find 


im: itherscasthéi?)‘The Sir de Mont- 


‘bason retired. - Searcely-had:he-gone, 


when).:there rushed i ia man--fat, 
breathless, red-faced,. wlth ‘perspira- 
tion. oozing atievery pores! This was 
the aay of ae eeerenieiens he 
inherited; from: great-grand er. 
who had been an active, stonglimbed 
man, and. one of the swiftest: runners 
of his time.” The*plethoric Mercury 
came to. render homage for. his :fief, 
and. would ‘not have vhadi breath, to 
utter his ogth even.if he hadinot been 
too Jate,. The day concludes ;with 
theextraordinary performances. of the 
villagers- in. .clearing the :moat of 
Montbason of. frogs+-a service they 
are: bound to render when the voice 
of the animals'hindered. the; inhabi- 
tants of the castle from repose.) »; 
How superior. this method: of giv- 
ing a view of someof the peculiarities 
of ‘feudalism |is to: thei common disser- 
tations we mest with, will be aeknow- 
ledged...by. any, one; who) :prefars) a 
chapter» of .Joanhoe; to. an..explana- 
tion -by ae We. are, tempted 
to make quotation from thé conver- 
sations: between) the. worthy Friar 
John and. the Commander of Rhodes, 
in jone of which. the:veteran: soldier 
hts ‘nobly in. defence, of; the. right 
of private war;.and there:.are,, other 
incidents in! which the two.men are 
brought. ont). with .a_ freshness. ,and 
individuality ‘not,.at, all: to. be expect- 
ed. in the .lneubrations ‘of, the, chief 
of: the French: :Dryasdusts ; but. we 
must ‘content ourselves with the last 
glimpse of ‘knight-errantry.,. Ill fares 
it-withi a period: when: it ean be. truly 
said..its: days of ehivalryy..are past. 
But: chivalry was a thing and a.prin- 
ciple, and knight-errantry..4' pretence. 
There is the same difference : between 
them as: between the quiet, benevo- 
lent practice of a physician, and) the* 
noisy, operations of .a:quack doeter, at 
a fair,; age re im sie that 
ignorance, ani ‘rough handling 
of swerd and spear, arose, the peetic 
idealisation .of personal, honour, and 
respect.for woman, it.is impossible, to 
say. . The fact is: all: we can answer . 
for; and the result... At first the ,en- 
nobling pictures of unselfishness. and 
courtesy and generosity, were viewed 


bythe: ha 
old; :head-breaker, on the dais; 
they. wereimeant to be viewed ; name- 
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yy. 4s ev ‘fictitious::anmddima- 
gimeryir i ions of 1a ostatezdf 
foannors whieh never had>real exist- 
enee.: But ' the yourig squire his son, 
ethe long-haired; maiden :his:daughter, 
ewho isat(on the tabouret at his feet ; 
the! pages -who: stood ‘oper-mouthed 
‘behind:his chair—were of a very diffe- 
“rent opinion. . ‘They ‘believdd:in. King 
vAathiit, andin yAmiadis, and in Gua- 
or; ahd ih the peerless damosel: who 
ugheéred ‘hint with: such: loving’ caress 
and suéh parity of heart;:and, in’the 
‘next generation, they resolved to form 
ethemselves: on the :modeloset /befdre 
‘them in othe achievements -ofythese 
vheroes and princessesi, And: ifothe 
eatatecof their quarrels didnot! allow 
them to carry out’ all: the refinements 
practised: in those -romances+-if they 
were) still. forced ‘to: earry batti¢iinto 
‘their /neighbour’s: manor, ‘and “carry 
off: their: neighbour's: daughter, ‘they 
did “so of with a vdifferenee po they 
° doffed itheiry plamed’ cheltheb when 
‘they ‘received their ‘vanquished ene- 
‘my’s sword ; they bent:knee toiground 


when they locked the:¢aptive! maiden » 


futo her bower.) Chivalry’ was avre- 
Peognised) fact, and iwassat all events a 
i standard by whieh: to‘ measurectheir 


actions, if not abways:a barrier ayaifist : 


* ‘othe actions themselves. \But:its traest 
®* meritiis the effect: it andoubtedly pro- 
‘duced ‘on the «civilisation of Europe. 

it.supplied the place of reli 
owhen religion was: either locked) up 
~ entirely, dn® an: unknown: tongue, cor 

enveloped) in’ /omanifold :vadditions 


“which concealed it like the ceremeénts.: 


(of an Egyptian mummy,; «Theveode 
‘asf; honour: ’gradbally «exerted its 

‘sway where: civil-daws iwere ineffec- 
‘tual, There were virtues |ineulégted, 
‘and viees condemned by «itp which 


-eritninal-courts 2ould neither reward ’ 


*ocnoropunish. » “Truth, \generosity, tem- 


‘“peranees purity, defence of innocent,’ 


‘weakness, resistance: te strong ihjus- 
‘ tice-these formed the: true knights’ 
> ceystem. of: laws.» Fhe opposite: évils 

were forbidden on pain: of general 
‘- @ensure, Ani , the: final ‘effeet:chas 


‘been thissthat no natiotwhichzhas: 


““‘not- gone through ithe pétiod of chi- 
. ‘walry‘cimn give its true and full mean- 
: ing tothe great: word “Gentleman.” 


itself, : 


Re 


-systeus Which hasogiveni rise to all the 
‘gentleinen of) EKurdpe’ should newer 
lightlyobs talkedoiof ; h:andy Amens 
Alexis inihis:gafret had as: highan 
appreciation of! gallant!. knightoand 
i — as if che ‘had: béehs present, 


35> to. affand ven 


“High \tn!\tie resthiaes all thie matnsteat 


ay, /BWIG8s WOT oF garbi9 
and charmed young andokl with the 
music:of harp and sexg.!>Butknight- 
errantry-+a running) tovand fit tin 
séarch of mlventures!—a' trivelling 
attorney im pursuit of: practicd im the 
‘ gourts of Honour!-itsearcely needed 
the genius of Cervantes:to bring this 
extravagance. into itidicnle; for ven 
the commander of the fourteantheen- 
tury, himself vowed tothe protecti 
of: injured innocence; laughs atothe 
pre-Quixotic absurdity as ifshe bad 
‘had: the-knight of: La Mancha before 
hisceyess;-Acspecimen of; ithe genus 
even’then was iooked' on .as.our natu- 
ralists would now look; upoma dedo. 
“T must telt.you aeurious thing that 
lately oceurred: here, -Ackmight-errant 
is “not often seem nowadays, :thongh 
the genus isnot cxtinét. Ome, camg 
here! and) cwound: thewhorn mwhich 
ihangs:-befores the: great: gate: ofthe 
clrateau.: No: trampet: having sennd- 
wi) in..reply} asi is: thesralehosxt thiese 
leecasions, ‘he: tarned:chischorsesand 
rodeaway: | The:pages ramaftethim, 
and after many excuses for their want 
‘of iskiii on «the! trumpety:theyn per- 
.gtaded: chim « to. conseo backi!; Mdan- 
owhileithe ladies: had:dressed to receive 
Jhim,’ and: takén *their. places inisstite, 
‘holding -erbroidery-frames ins their 
hands;' Tle Lady:efs Montbasen iizas 
attired in-arobe ‘stiffened: with gold, 
which’ hady Deen oin:ithe chouses or 
more thaw @\eentary. »Thewdowager 
covered: her: iheadiwithoa fumidap 
according to the fashion of heryouth, 
‘gx: loaded hétself with erminé. 57 
knight:comes inalong withhis squire, 
oth ‘covered albsover with 
plates of brase) making »Asomuch noise 
as a mule when loaded withxcopper 
‘pots and panscll paeked.:sjPhé knight 
‘having: ordered hisssquire:to teike-off 
‘his telnet; revealed :ia head ynearly 
bald, andfringed withdong white hair. 


1 His lefteye was ‘tied’ wtp with apibee 
its’ of gréen elothy of thei aame: color as 
this coats:Heihad made-anvowiy 

. ignidy not ta, seerwith chis lef:tyes nor 


he 
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at, with the right side, of bis mouth, 
Sit he “had; exami is enter- 
ia ‘ The tides red him refresh- 
ent. He replied by throwing him: 
self at their feet, and swearing eternal 
we to, old and young, saying, that 
ough his armour was of truest steel, 
it could not defend him against their 
arrows; that he. should dio of the 
wotinds -they inflicted—that he felt 
elf expiring—and a hundred other 
ies Of the,same kind, , As he per- 
in this style, particularly in 
his. address to, the lady of Montbason, 
whose hand he frequently kissed, I 
becaine, impatient; the Oiitieandbe 
roeived my annoyance. ‘Good!’ 
said; ‘these old fools have their 
get words. and phrases, like .a, village 
lawyer, , But keep your temper; per- 
haps he, won't stay the day.’ And 
in fact in a few hours hé, departed, 
Such are the ridiculons remains of 
that ancient chivalry which ‘at one 
timeé,ennobled sige Baka so, many 
artués and so, much glory.” 
oor old ‘frivolous knight-errant! 
way he goes for ever out of human 
en, with both eyes bandaged now, 
an¢ ail his enterprises accomplished ; 
d, at the same time with him, dies 
off also another form of resistance to 
oppression, where the performer was 
of far humbler rank, and came in aid 
of. justice, in 9 much more. legitimate 
way, . There seems to haye been no 
town in France of sufficient import- 
ance to have 4 court of civil or crimi- 
ry proeess, which did not, maintain 
@ champion as one of the chief officers 
‘Of its ‘administration, The dnty of 
is distinguished functionary was 
6. supply “any . lack...of evidence 
which ‘might occur in the course of a 
trial; and as it was, generally neces- 
ry to obtain, thé assistance of two 
witnesses in the conviction of a cul- 
prit, the champion watched over the 
cause, and when only one witness 
as producible, threw his sword into 
» Seale which he believed to, be 
t,, and did battle with any, one 
“who would take,up arms on 
if, the other side, All through the 
rly cenit, the office of town or 
recinet. champion ‘was as well. re- 
jognised,, and considered as. indis- 
pensable, as that of notary or judge, 
some ‘tetriblé things happened 
@ fiftéenth century, . which; put 
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the, arbitrement. of the sword into 

repute, Printing and. gunpowder, 
when they came to maturity, were. 
fatal to many a stout-armed gentle. 
man, who; had been installed, in his 
honourable post, of: champion, of the 
town, and had brought up. his chil- 
dren with, the honourable ambition 
of handling his sword and, steppi 
into his shoes. How, many Oxford 
coachmen and Cheltenham, “ whips,” 
in the same way, had to descend from 
the box, and turn, their energies into 
other, channels, on, the first. whistle 
of the railway, engine! 

It happened. one day, says Alexis, 
in the first page.of the second volume 
(which is equivalent tothe middie or 
latter end .of ;the fifteenth SeDPTN 
that a. good. many people;,were 
lected in the great, chamber of the 
town-hall of Troyes, alongwith the 
mayor and. bailiffs, when a, carious 
question arose, as to which of all the 
irae fia pepalivane rae sna iyere 

yverybody,.as mig ex ¥ 
claim to, that bad nubcta te bahalt 
of his own.,. But at last it, .was ar- 
ranged, that, op. that igrenings and at 
their, succeeding meetings, the ques- 
tion should be thoroughly, gone into, 
and é6very man, give. some account 
of ‘the evils he.complained, of, so, that 
the. eompany, might decide, after.a 
full hearing of the evidence,,., On this 
hint the. different personages speak; 
There isa whepaints a wretch- 
ed pietare of the state of his frater- 
nity, even. in those days of meritorix 
ous alms_and food. at the .monastery. 


gates. ' 

“ Who denies,” he cries, ‘ that, the 
beggar’s, state is the most miserable 
of all?—who?.; Why, the ‘bad, Chris- 
tians, the hard-hearted rich; and they 
are so. plentiful _now | ow. often 
haye. I, heard it said in, the days:of 
my prosperity, that, the: poor, were mm 
the, happiest state ;, that, their. reve- 
nues were secured. on. the charity of 
the public; and that they lived ;with- 
out care, with nothing to do but ssy 
their paternosters, and hold out their 
hands!". Alas, alas! nobody, thonght 


‘of adding how often their hands re 


mained enipty—how often. they had 
to.submit, in patience tothe hunger 
of many days,.to. the cold of .many 
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niger; the ° conikdiah,’” and: inal 
ore’ but after the noble a ever 
die? has‘ discomforts to’ complain on), 
the ‘tale ‘is 'takerl‘tp by a person whio 
is‘ minutely described and introduced 
bythe name ‘of Vieuxbois, °"* 
 Vieuxbois, who remembers the time 
when he was’ champion’ of the city, 
and believes ‘that he is so still, Hohgh 
theré is ‘now néither champion nor 
lists, generally sits near the ‘chitiney. 
He is ‘alwitys dressed in an old suit of 
élothées, ‘very tidy and ‘cléan,and al- 
Ways carries a long iron ‘sword  sus- 
pended by a sash of red’ silk.” His 
fave is 80 haggard ‘and thin that it is 
nothing but’’bone. People ‘call him 
more than a hindred ‘years old, but 
he. ‘has the vanity of being thought 
young, atid’ only ' cotifésses’ to’ minety. 
his evehing he rosé from’ his chair, 
and having’ saluted! the company ‘se- 
vera] timnes* with «his sword, he -re- 
sumed his chair; and’tlus began :— 
% Getitleinen, die yd “ com 
ining of your callitigs, which proves, 
aa that’ callings aré’ still: left 
you but for us ‘miserable cham- 
pions—for us, the moSt miserable’ of 
you entiawaadt aan left’ éx- 
cept’ in’ name,’ the’ fong-past 
happy; ‘blessed days of Prades cok 
above/all, ofthe fourteenth, thirteenth, 
twelfth centuries !—-why ‘can’t F pro. 
lofig them’ into ‘the’ present’ tine’! 
Then the sword of the champion was 
honouréd—it decided where the judge 
was'puzzied.’ Then the champion, the 
lists; the ‘trinnpet, the ‘chargé in ‘every 


déabtful “case; bat’ now’ there’ ‘is “So ° 


much knowledge! there is so much 
nbn 3 4 ~ inore doubts ect 
puzzled judges—and ‘the ‘champion’ 
oecupation’s ‘gorié'!’ But’ ott fittle 
aid my grandfather, the Champion 
of Ohatonis—he was Hangell in” thitt 
officeforeses’ this “wrétchied* tinte. 
Just before ihe ‘was ‘turned “off ‘he 
sunmnored my’ father; who’ ‘hat fled 
from’ ‘the’ sceng ‘in’ tears: ‘and’ said, 
* Ohiintpion, “thy “son, “weep "not: it 
doés "not become’ a champion to weep : 
the “extise’ I supported “was ‘fust. °'L 
die: ‘beeause’ I did ‘not parry in carte. 
Stady the ‘carte:“my ‘som; it isthe 
bést of the thrusts “you ‘inust deliver 
it freé—you 'must” have your ‘wrist 
well placed: My adversary ‘made 4 
movement-—it was against all’“the, 
Titles —but itdecejved me” Chatiipion, 


“be champion. “When I was twen 


won, attend’ to yout 'tride—it ik’ 
1’ oné ; cad are a seech 
ops besa Sinan, a 
oried out for his execution ; they were 
enraged became Tid undertake 
the defetice ‘of a wretch whom they 
considered guilty; and’ disdaining: t 
reason with his inferior’, my, grand- 
father shrugged ‘his shoulders: two or 
three times in’ bign of ‘contempt, 
9 died like a truc and noble chan 
Or. f ’ 
“My father also was hanged: “You 
are astonished, gentlemen; that 
because you did not know -the goo 
old 'times, when. the: moment "& 
champion was vanquished, : he Mes 
dragged from thé lists, and hoisted on 
the gallows. After having been ‘vier 
torious a great number of times,'he 
died at ldst, not from want of courage 
or address, but becatise he slipt. 
diéd ‘‘recomniending me ; always” t 
wear sharp-headed nails in m ue 


my” 
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I ean declare that his: fate was 1 
regretted ‘by the people, while’ the 
person for whott he fought, aid who 
was’ going’ to ‘be hanged a ‘ami 
fasts to ft 


hi, had the bad faste to 


with him in coarse instltir g language. 
He ‘wis “an ‘advocate, an ‘always an - 


tncivil sort of man, “My father’ wai 
a’ ‘ndan of’ fine mitiners and excell 
temper. '‘"Master Martean,’’hé “sai 
“neither ts Hor. any of your oral 
ard’ ‘able’ 'té give ‘me Téssons in the 
management of my sword, T shall 
Speak'to you no ‘more.’ He kept, his 


word; the. ‘néxt'moinent they Wers 
ran‘up: My mother Srseen a FF 
1 at Was % 


father’s sword + and though j€ was ¢ 
that time a little taller thar myselfy. 
tnatiaged to draw ‘it from the she¢ 
and”'swirly it’ at ‘arm’s-length. ‘This 
was ‘thought’ a good. angury, and 
great’ expectations were entertained of 
mé when I should’ be, old enotigh ti 


iy’ active life began,” “Two mer 
distitiction, éach above sixty years of 
age, had evr athe ‘other withou' 
saffidient’ proofs. |’ The’ jude due 
RN hw! Raiigriiee® fh Key ift 
closed ‘ting’ raised on the banks oft 

Marne Weal? crowded On, the fala 
day with alf’the ag fe ee 
Shariipagne—for such sighits' were § 
on ‘thé potht of beginning T was at ti 
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stthiunit page Pb iy a ftaslied 
brightér ‘than ‘ny Atha. Dhe’ party 
fot Whom" ‘the “oppesite® champion 
bel nga haps perdcived this, 
ot Offers: Vof -accommodution ‘were 
mile, find the duck’ was ‘at *aén end. 
disappointment of the spectators 
was diimensé ‘The authorities fear- 
st: hist and ‘to — popu- 
ve, it: was proposed “by ‘the ‘mayor 
and tiagistrates that I should marry 
the ‘datighter of my adversary, and 
that‘a' fete should ‘be given in honour 
ofthe event. Her sinme*was Oham- 
onnette + she’ was beautiful as the 
lay—she was just sixteeti; and you 
hy tmaginé I offered no opposition 
oO the’ miatéh:’ The wedding rejoic- 
a8 ‘comméhced “ati oOnoe;' and the 
enclosure where the combat was to 
have taken place could scarcely con- 
tain the dancers. “Next day there 
were joustings with sword and lance. 
The trumpets of the town-hall had 
mever ceased their music, and at 
fight ‘there were) bonfires and illumi- 
HAIONE” 09 6 HoT 
-? After bis‘marriage with Champion- 
Nett, it was impossible for him to be 
tie hostile chanipion to: his father-in- 
Jaw ;}“and his travels in search of occu- 
pation ‘take him through several dis- 
triete’ in France: «In ‘all he finds;the 
ity’! of the office decaying, its 
privileges ‘denied, and: its’ income 
asnihilated. «He goes from iplace-to 
, ‘bub-tlie seales of justies: were 
getting ‘so evenly balanced that 
he seldom required the sword to:ad- 
jest the weight. (He comes, antong 
othiet places, to Ioyons:' What udo 
OW take us foi?” ‘says. the ‘bailiff 
‘“Perliaps ‘you think Lyons ia Gothie 
town of! the fourteenth 'icentury. 
Lyons $8 a polished city; enlightened 
dnd civilised; where everybody knows 
how to-write. Nobody, therefore, can 
tow deny his signature. Go’ rather 
tO tome out-of the-way valley in the 
Jarw or thé’ Vosges; It. is:'possible a 
paay still be useful among 
the! savages: there”): It is: impossible 
to “deseribe! the indignation vof | the 
gallant Vieuxbois -on: this: ‘insulting 
Speeolin®° However, he: restrains his 
weath} ond passes ony: but no better 
PeLeption awaits him wherever he goes. 
Het last thereis a glinipse of :prosper- 
| anda chance of\ work ‘when he 
Gieedonbert ahtey of the Aspe, among 
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the’ Pyrenees: The!) magistracy.! of 
tht <émall -repoblid/! Semive chien 
courteously,’ but even ‘here: he-finds 
he comes:too lates + We might havé 
sent you,’ sdid the’ralers of ‘the:re- 
public, ‘into the walley' of (havedan, 
but it«has no intention now/of) seek- 
ing: a champion ‘to ‘resist-our: claims.’ 
And why did: ‘the: valley ‘wish ito 
fightyou?’ I inguiredis *Itawas;be- 
cause their little abbé; Ste-Sevin, irri- 
tated against ‘the valley of! the A psé; 
Uttered “his curse uponit.’ Where- 
upon every year we were visited with 
great storms and tempests; and some- 
times for months thevhaib fell upon 
our republic, bat we were miraculously 
avenged.- The earth, and ‘all! the im 
habitants, and all the cattle, great 
ané small, were: struck with sterili 
throughout the Lavedan. To get re- 
mission of this dreadful plague, they 
came and begged for merey on 
the valley of the Aspe. Peace was 
made between the two valleys, and 
Lavedan was absolved from. thessin 
of its old abbé.:: During: theeighty 
years of ‘this: treaty, the conditions 
have:several fimes been broken.) Our 
republic:demanded satisfaction.: The 
valleyoof Lavedam wished: to defend 
itself >byia champion;: but:‘has) 1iot 
been able to)find one:: We therefore 
have: no oceasibn “for your services, 
but«af afew deres ofiground; a feiy 
sheep andioxen, @ cottage-snchias you 
0, Phanks} gentleman of -the:«tepub- 
lie of the:Aspe;” :says Vienxbois; my 
fathers''were: gentlemen and : lived: by 
thesword: }:dm not ‘yet so fallem as 
te cmaintain’ myself -by:-flocks “and 
herds.” » But: yedrs pass on, ‘and ho 
doubt ‘he: looked ‘back ‘onthe: offers 
he’ had’ rejected »withonseless: regret. 
Meanwhile! ‘his family becomes: nu- 
merous, but) they: are viotims of the 
advancing: arts and sdicnees: One 
is’ transcriber of manuscripts, and 
the press throws his pen out-of work. 
Another: illuminates: old. books, \ and 
engraving: upsets: hisocoleursy « An- 
lotheris asmaker of bows andiarrows, 
and. arbalists' and!) other: engines of 
war, but. gunpowder and cannon un 
string all :his- bows; ,and) knock ‘his 
ballistas\ in pieces. A «grandson is 
sedulously: educated for: the: profes- 
sion of a°fool ; but as acprofession at 


falis into! disrepute; cand: the- jester 
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énlearns ‘his quiddities, keeps hid fea- 
turds at ‘rest like ‘other people, and 
starves hs: becomes a redsonable man. 
The: only “happy ‘one of the family 
js‘andther grandson; who is: blessed 
with suéh'a tremendoits eruption on 
- his face thatshe has got admission to 
&: y-house, where he is: wonder- 
fully: fed -atid+ kindly treated. The 
erdption’is not leprosy; but, in the 
alarming éearcity of réal sufferers by 
that nalady; the officd-bearers.of the 
honsé# of retreat; who derive 

salaries ‘for their posts (which they 
executé by deputy), are glad to accept 
a pensioner with so ‘near a resem- 
blanee to: the true disease; for what 
would: they do: if leprosy disappeared 
altogethér?. The ‘story of the old 


champion comes to an-end, ‘and it is 
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difficalt 4o, immagine, that any of the 
other, complainants can give & more 
» secount,of their, position, 


wretched 

Bat ‘misery,is, in fact, in that,contn 
the eharacteristic, of all cm iteons of 
life. As the ages moveon, menget 
better 5. their at ges chim} 
defined.—The , remaining - volumes. of 
the work-are oceupied. with, the pre-, 
greas.of the people, and their- gradual, 
elevation into civil consideration and, 
political, power. . We: may: return 
the same raitceaiony for. neue 
of the innkeepers, the fishermen, the, 
town-criers, themerghants, the nurses 
the lawyers, and the artists of the 
different periods. . They are all drawn 
from the life, and are warranted like. 
nesses, But at present we haye said 
enough. ft tod ofsine 
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-Aw'¢ertain intervals, ever since the 
days'of Solomon) it has been found 
necessary; asa matter of shéer duty, 
to ‘lift the voice of warning: against 
that much’ study which wearies the 
flesh; ‘and the'making many! books of 
Which there is no end: It is how 
several years since a: strong protest 
was raised in this Magazine against 
thé tod) common and most repre+ 
hensiblé* practices of raking among 
dead men’s ashes, and violating the 
confidences ‘of the living, for no higher 

ose than the gratification of bio 

ie weakness and vulgar curiosity. 
‘Man ‘is! indeed, as Goethe has said, 
ever interesting to man, and no species 
of bookmaking: finds readier éxenses 
than biography. ; But mati onght’ also 
te be sacred to ‘man; and of all the 
injuries'that can be inflicted on! 
dead: man’s) memory; ‘none’ is: more 
ertel thanthe ‘set of the friendly 
ghoul who unnecessarily recalls him 
from the sileneg of the grave. - Cor- 
ruptio' optimi est pessissima. i 
graphy: well dono, is‘one of the most 


instructive: and ‘interesting kinds: of 
Bomposition ; ill done, it'is about ‘the 
worst. We call ity ii done, ‘either 
whem a good: subject is marred in the 
handling; or when the choice is #h 
“aniworthy one! The number of men 
swhose lives are-worthy cone 
for.an ensample to: mankind. is really 


> 
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small. |In saying so, weare far from 
meaning to express a contémptiems 
opinion of human nature. | ‘Some, of 
the best: mén. ‘that ever jived were 
those whos¢ lives had fewest ineidents, 
and offered the scantiest materials for 
the ‘ingenuity: of: the bookmaker, 
Happy, it.is Said,)is the nation: whose 
annals are dull-—happy. also, the man 
whose life: escapes thechronicler; wi 
passes at the: end.of his day’s: svork 
into: the’ silent land, to! enjoy Ne 
biography, and the privilege of all. the 
weary.” =. Oiig I i ii YHfs 5a 
Avstupid: biogtaphy,ef-an interest: 
ro Hrsg is-indetd,a very lament; 
able: thing ; -and fotjonly sq). but, 
grave ivjustice jalike (to, the dead 
to the living. - Since the protest,al 
luded to'was uttered, there. has. heen 
no lack of -this sad. work, The .maost 
conspicuous ; recent “ examples; that 
occur to: us are the ‘lives of Fhomas 
Moore andof Lady Blessington. ., But 
though the’ life ofa man. of.geniuk, 


Bio- served hp-inthe form of:he 


is‘ rather ‘a melancholy; repast,. there 
are biographic rinisanges legs tolerable 
still. e features-of a, Jupiter.or 
Apollo may. be hard to .récognis a 
the plaster of an incompetentdabbler; 
but if'the molel:were :really-a:noble 
one, mr ayn | of the god. will brégk 
through to edify' 

different, however, with. the rude ide 


te 





ofthe isavage. + Dhew biography of 
@cPespectable madicerity is) it. may 
becsafely ssid among: the: least. inte- 
gdsting on nseful of literary, perform- 
ances, Minerva-Press novels:are bad 
hi (those who (think he: species 
iprextinet axe greatly niistaken) ; spas- 
modic; poems are: anything butzen- 
divening ;; aad numismatic: treatises 
® srenotambrosialifare »ybut-against any 
of) thesé:we would »back:for true in- 
aineible, unreadatileness. the Memoir 
~ and Remains, we will suppose, of the 
Jabes Jones; D:D., late pastor 

of Ramoth-Gilead Chapel, Battersea. 
Wee select our: instanee from the class 
eforeligious biographies, because it is 
by! far:the most numerous, and ithe 
most<idistinctly, chargeable with the 
‘sin ef: bookmaking. :\: Jabez, we.have 
no doubt, was in his day dnd genera- 
sibmanexcolleat man, though given, 
ashi |Memoirs ‘of course will:amply 
béstify, to minecessary groaning: But 
saa his life should —_ beenwritten; 
@ anystery: to obe.solyed): only. by 
thie:astute: publisher, .. who: calculates 
oh a.saleyof»sevetal hundred ‘copies 
among. thé bereaved |) congregation 
of, Ramoth:Gilead:, Theo:sorrow 
&) biograplier;» whose name? onthe 
ae thee an 
igible candidate for the, degree o 
BB en “es ink \ sweet ” 
ace that the materials of the pre- 
ae Wwere‘putin his hands, 

; that, painfally ‘eonseious of ‘his 

0: long, &o.; ‘but 


t 
m inability, he ‘had 
t @ipertisal of ‘the ‘documierits "had 
deeply’ impressed “him with the 
brtanes of giving tlie world, &e.; 
it Buch ‘as its; in shart, he commits 
and ‘then is pretty certain to fol- 
low a piége of nauseous Ulasphemy as 


bec we gre of ' the “patronage” to 
Hich’ ‘the pious’ speculation’ is -held 
* The number is jperfeetly 
cee aved husbands, sons, 
d fathers, who’practise this strange 
i ott the petiitertial tears and 
ovoiit bredthings, the sick-bed atter- 
Wiites' sind dying ejaculations of sainted 
, inotliers, anid babés. 
7° But bad ‘as it is gauseléssly to-ex- 
wie the poor victim of mortality in 
CUS & is IDO “ti Tf 1 ae 
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order to make hint sit for his ‘likeness, 
the posthamous niethod of | biograpltiy 
is’ the nataral and’ becoming one. 
Only when -@ man ‘has: finished his 
work,‘and eseaped beyond the reach 
of. human’ passions and cares, i8\ it 
fitting: to'delineate ‘his character and . 
trace the ' story of ‘his devious path 
through lifé. « The practice of bidgra- 
phising living men; however, has how 
hecome ‘very conmmon. ‘The: publica- 
tion-of éloges used formerly to be re 
served as posthumous honour, but 
this’ generation is ‘wiser, ‘and writes 
the éloge while: the subject of it can 
himself enjoy its perusal itt the land 
ofthe living and the: place of hope. 
One would think it a curious evidence 
of regard, independently of. the ques- 
tion“of delicacy; to adopt so sugges- 
tive a method of reminding 4 man 
that he isidue to\posterity. But tastes 
differ, and: some men are: not averse 
tothe Charles ‘V)' method “of trying 
on their’ shrouds, ‘to’ see, as‘ the ‘old 
woman: said, what “a boitiie corpse” 
they! will make. “With us in Britaia 
this practice-of spiritual  vivisection; 
or ante-mortem inquests, '’ has‘ been 
confined forthe most. ‘part to short 
sketches; pretentiously * critical “°in 
genéral)nnd ‘very'seldom’ of any 
value. Crerage ti cu apes jing it 
its’ chardeter, this ‘se: f literary 
sketthers (what may° be icalled ‘the 
Biographical Life Academy)’ has ap- 
led niathily to° the weak euri 

at hie after ‘ariy small scraps of 
information regarding the private life 
anid habits of living notorietics: Such 
euriosity iso doubt extremely nate- 
ral, but the men whohiave undertaken 
the fanction of gratifying it, have, as 
might be! supposed; ‘been ‘distinguish- 
ed ‘by ‘no qualities less thafi' by dis- 
cerninent and good taste, correetness 
of outline ‘being with them a small 
consideration ‘compared te abundance 
and strength of colour, This vulgar 
speciés of authorship, the servants’- 
halk gossip‘of the literary family, has, 
we hope, seen its palmy days: ° 

'On'the other sifle of the Atlantic, 
however, the business seems 'to flour- 
ish, like all other busingss, with great 





‘The devout: author, 


a One eutioid exemple of this kind of thing we remember to have sée in the 


Vache cet 
ping: 6 ti i of his 


on of a work of some reputation. 
oy 
£%0 he 


offers his grateful thanks to Providence 
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inline Qus\:American, frienda, m 
i {PROPIe |.a3:: they, aitee<cin #0 
many respects,hayeJong been known 
1o,( 08.98 pre-eminent in theygossip> 
ing. Jing}: one af the. chief charseter- 
isties of the, Anglo; Amerigan ; rabe 
being..intense -euriosity-—an,; admin: 
able principle, as ,every; one: knows; 
when subordinate .to: a high: ends 
decided. weakness when .not.; To say 
that the American people, universally — 
axe influenced by; the: spirit of vulgar 
pict Sa would ;be,.as, anjust! as. it 
would be,to eharge the, whele, British 
nation with..foulness; of taste, hecause 
the, Mysteries, of London, das found 
myriads, a readers,,...Buté. thatthe 
fashion, shas n . exemplified. very 
extensively by. Americans. of :making 
the, public familiar with, the insides 
of, private, drawing-rooms,:and telling 
the world how. -pepular poets and 
isiiriane handle,a tea-pot,.or blow 
their, noses,.is.a; fact motto) be des 
nied., «Among, a people. recognising, 
or, professing, to recognise, as-the fun; 
ental, principle ef. “goverament 
aad society, the Irishman’s ; profound 
axiom, that, ‘one, man is..as good as 
Res! ye it j Ae nok ingood su surprising 
3A the, sphere, iter gens 8 
Well, as, ia. othens, they ¢houl 
nore, free, with the eharacters: ree 
habits. of private Jife than ia, byi ous 
fashioned)... Britons |..consi 
tasteful and. becoming; Having ve 
HOM GHER, passed, thein, ik Me 
in, literature,..ag;; well, ..as 
development, ‘ progresged ” stoma 
manhoad,.it,.is, high time. that..the 
should: put away childish things. id 
always. grieved ns to,ee¢.gitizens 
of . ; the: great Republig . betray, so 
wecakminsiad a delight,.in sorutinis- 
esi i ‘Sipecirne and dlamesticitice, of 


i can 8 fixings..of American; 


Ra the department. of ,contempor- 
ary! biography, it, must tbo. contaed 


h aristocrats, or the, private and 
demo- 


our energetic, eousins haxe fairly got glothes 


astart of us. «Jt seems, in agt, to 

Xo. attained Rank of :an.,| instir 

i other, beautiful 

“their aoe life. 

roy 

he heralds his coming; by tay of 8° 
Beli. of, {Ww 

announce from every print and. 


machinery | 0 
When Jullien visits; 


€ 
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wantdgnari dwindow .that the ‘grekt 
Qonductexr is ixatibhands|:! Sompwhat 
similar: diut iamore: intellectial:-aad 
elaborate,, is::the iprogeeding of :ithe 
Aumericati, ‘booming-amans7li Neovas 
senator: now! thinks! of trying 
far ¢. Presideney«without | securing 
poet time.\the senviees.of a¢arm 
petent bi 1p to:relate thechengit 
_Story-of his: life,.and).analevikis: tram. 
scendent ‘nierits: known tovalkawhoin 
it, may coneera. |. Evéenva meditative 
Hawthorne turns ’ ee 
pencto such sérvicepsand consid 
no- way unworthy |ofihisigenias. to 
polish off: an:eleetioneering biography 
of General Franklin: Pisnoes oo deep, 
ly.do \pelitics mingle in the durrehtaf 
American life>:.se sweet ito: the-ws 
piving» retatesmian. ; 4ares) theo uses 10f 
biography. (ab wud ak eaw Jduob on 
But ifthe inn of: politiciana:dtie 
written! fer the. admiration }of nam 
kind and: the goodof the State, should 
the: lives: ofthe: mightier’ men. who 
make and \unmake »'presidents sand 
governments, be esteeiied less worthiy 
of that horiour.? iuAssuredly nhot.a Ad 
itv.:then;uye 'diBgomp1Yenkde seribes, 
and ihastem:'to convert into: :olsoléte 
absurdity the oft-quotedidinacof the 
dail: old. fellow: who sang++ oy.sc-olvit 


ite “world kno Mita ob fe ait 


iid IGf 

Let, dt not heneafprth be Sid 
Lapel OF )),.¢1 th ik 
world ..3va8, i Jone ty f 
lives .of., the. bi and gana 
sooo hoy pa a pte ht 
freaks, ; the, tri and : i 
of, Cg Bed as,Horaca Gree 
James Gordon, Bennett... 
to inform m8, 59. ¥eracign i Cindety 

therers+fer posterity: w eat 
onthe as 


opment (s0 fanaa the, af 
canal bumps, by... 
can permit, accura 
ithey, earn 
they write ceil or etl \er fami a 
or, brass--the., ink .they:,n3@»; 
common, blue-black or... somelEs 
black-and-blue, or perhaps a cunmii 
distillation of di “Watery the, atti- 
-tude.,,in, whieh they, sat Dh sh ha 
charging, er, thunder at 
‘of kings and cabinets, ion 
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their edelicate invectives'-at one an- 
other:;+in short, let: “ust shave perfect 
daguerredtypes of these supremely 
ipterbsting and ‘estinidble:menis? 0” 
- Behold } thé thing is dtine; the good 
Work ‘has: actially beeh: commenced. 
Phere; lying :beford»us, in all’. the 
equare-rigged ugliness: of New York 
upgetting, ave the: first’ fruits of this 
uswi-field of biographie entetprise— 
the» lives; in twe stout:-volumes, ‘of 
two moble’ kinsmen,” the» two 
meng a whose «names we 
above mentioned: Many of our 
redders,) perhaps: not grossly illiterate 
en will ‘look-up: and ask, 
tho are Horace Greeléy and James 
Gordon! Bennett? While duly pitying 
the: dimitation of culture implied: in 
each a query, we cannot: be too hard 
om these! poor ignoramuses, |:as)we 
miust plead: guilty | to “having: been 
dursel ves: frequently: staggered, © in 
reading American books, by meeting 
names associated with thosd of Mil- 
femjand Atistides,' as utterly new to 
us rads was, till recently; that of his 
Majesty’ Kamehameha! IEE.,:) Dei 
— king »of the Sandwich Islands, 
é two: men; ‘then; Jet all such 
ignoraniuses: know, are’ tlie editors of 
_ two. widely: ‘cireulated New ‘York 
rs+the two most; widely circu- 
fi, we believe; of any in America.* 
hat» other claims they:: haye to the 
honouts ‘of -biography and, ;the -re- 
membrande | of! pggterity, we | shall 
consider by+and-by. »: Meantime: we 
Hifive'sto say of the -books' that they 
fre -the; most uniqne things :in the 
way of biography; or indeed of liter- 
atmrd; that) have 'conie <in).our way 
since America, about a year ago, fur- 
nishéd' as) with? the: autobiegraphy of 
dne: of ‘her !smartést: citizens: They 
are of «very different: character—as 
differerit as the men, whose lives they 
fess to! irevord—but in.both thé 
raphic ;muse appeérs in a state 
Of: déeided -inéebriety,' highly. unbe- 
Goming the ancient, dignity: of. -hér 
¥obation! In. the: work: of ‘Mr. Par- 
ton ‘she is’ what: is. called half-seas 
aver, unsfeadily hilarious; :and ‘amus- 


ingly a 


[Mareh; 


things now and: then: ina sway! that 
is: irresistible,then suddenly looking 
grave: and! uttering: sablitities:that: 
are) still store outrageously laughable. 
In thé: anonymous)companion-volume 
she is far «gone towards: mortal in- 
sensibility; she: might ./be: said, in 
fact; to ‘be,in delirium: tremens, but. 
that there is not a single ‘flash of 
the ‘wild ‘energy ' that; diversifies the 
symptoms, of that shocking : malady. 
It is pure dazed stupidity and double- 
vision: from’ beginning to: end. We 
have’ met: nothing comparable to it 
ital} Our} experience of /biographies, 
The sole. ground ott which these 
volumes..claim any notice, contemp- 
tible as they ‘both are (though.not. in 
equal .degree) in matter and ‘treat- 
ment, is*that which gave some im- 
portance to the infamous revelations 
of:Barnim. They are in séme de- 
gree typical; their subjects ‘at least 
are, so in @'very'considerable degree 
—“ representative mén” of their kind, 
and so farimportant. newspaper 
editor is in all civilised countries an 
important personage. We are not 
going here to enter onan elaborate 
consideration) of the functions and 
influence of the press—so: let nobody 
dread a‘homily. The subject has been 
often enough handled: well and it 
and lately we have heard a good d 
about. if. We: are nowadays rather 
given toflourishing ‘about the “Fourth 
Estate.” ' There is a tendency towards 
cant on this as on all other interest- 
ing subjects.| The Fourth Estate is a 
gratid, fact, but let those. who have 
any pretensions. to: dénnection with 
it vather strive ito Keep it: so than 
talk niagniloquently about it. As for 
those: who ‘have not, let! them take 
éare that «it, does its duty, and. does 
not. go beyond it. Newspaper edi- 
tors, Wwe say, aré important. person- 
ages; butthey are like other human 
beings; some of them eminent for in- 
tellect,, and. vittue,.many of them 
highly respectable for: others of 
them dignified: by: neither. "The ano- 
malous | arid Sg mer “ebsenahade nd 
newspaper, li e it! inevitable 
that sie should ‘ sometimés. attain 


: ata mee" ss 





beurd; hicctping * ont «smart 
he Tike some “peop 
tiem) avers: that’ his paper has the 


ft 


largest ¢irevilation ‘of ‘a 


nearér “hom ‘each 6f them (diid’ thany’ another besides 


ournal not only in 


Asnsrica, but in therorld.' Of stb statisties, the least eredible are those of news- 


P} . 4 
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high influemce!in:virtud of ‘eonnection’ 
with the ‘press; whon neither nature 
nor education’ has eminently: qualified 
for the.gaidanoo of their fellow-nen. 
Phis applicsp cof course; peculiarly’ 
(though not-exclusively)to (America, 
where; on the ‘admirable Irishman’s 
tiaxim™ above: quoted, everybody's 
équally fit: for ‘everything—faith, and 
# greatiideal fitter too!) :whérevtoll- 
keepers and publicans are colonels in 
the army; andthe! man who fails as a 
ratcatcher turns his hand to: preach- 
ing, and, if that faib also; straightway 
sets: Upa: newspaper. But’ though 


applying peculiarly to the American 
press, our statement: is not»exclusiive - 
of Britain. Journalism is becoming, 
indeed, ‘with us more and more of a 
recognised profession—a profession, 
too, calling 
ing—gifts 


for special gifts and train- 
and training, higher: and 
moré liberal,to “those : who ’ think 
rightly of their vocation} than do any 
of the: three hitherto’ exclusively en- 
titled: “learned.” The “press is ‘no 
more with us) if ever it has: been,'a 
kind ofslitetary Diggingsy where the 
outcasts and: desperadoes;'the halt;'the 
maimed, and the blind, of every'other 
calling, may finda: precarious: refuge 
andirregular adventurer-work, from 
forging»of' thanderbolts to-winnowing 
of: ash-buckets. ‘But it'is true; mever- 
theless, that::the fondaméntal: condi- 
tions of success in this careerare com: 
patible with a moral: and: intellectual 
standard by' no ‘means exalted.:\° Ibis 
% common mistake, that high literary 
abilityis the first requisite’ for éditos 
vialsuccess: « The fact'is:ndarly the 
other way, «° The: firsti:requisite: is 
ktiowledge of>men|: theosecond’ cén- 
fidence;and' the third perséverance. 
Let!a'man’ possess ‘thé’ cdneentrated 
gifts of awhole seademy’ of delles 
lettres, and be deficient’ in ‘shrewd 
practical discernment of: what suits 
the public, he:may'pipe ever so me- 
lodiously, but he. owill geb few! subs 
Scribersi:to dance. »' Leb-him know) 
or imagine “that he knoway.drer sb 
‘well what-snits the public, if:he have 
not: arquick eyei:to sed! what: other 
rane a how far they can 
to -his -work, he may 
shut. . bis. sh : n 
possess encyclopaidie knowledge, -and 
the readiest flow of winged. y 
if he be not a man of hard-working, 
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dogged “persistence; "ae mightas well) 
sow ‘the “great: Babara'as: undertake 
te: conduct s°néwspaper,/ Ay paper) 
once fairly established >mayy indest); 
conduct itself suceessfally) despite‘an 
unpractical and easy editor ; “for good 
machinery: compels even inert mattet 
into activity mndorder, >But to vear 
& paper into vigorous existence ‘amit 
e host.of eompetitors——to make brieks: 
without straw; ‘arid snatch’ the bread: 
of victory out of the jaws of famines4) 
the editor or conductor must bé, in the: 
first place, a’ man of) business—it iwefi 
very subordinate importance that! he: 
bea man of létters:; ~“Heneeciteis: 
sometimes objected) that newspapersy 
being’ in’ s0 many’ cases: merely eom-) 
mercial speculations, must necessarily: 
subordinate prineiple to profit. » The: 
objection is neither sound in logic; nor: 
inthis country at least, true!in fact: 
The manufacturer’ of “shawls sand 
blankets is not theless an honest: 
man and estimable citizen because: 
his primary objeet is riot the good of 
the community but» his own private: 
advantage. His‘shawls and blankets 
are not'the Jess exeellent :and indise 
pensable because he‘eonverts thei 
msto’pelf. If the:shawl-namafacturer: 
indecd becdmé:a power in the’ State, 
and begin to arrogate high virtue te: 
himself: for ‘his services +0: the publig;: 
and to ‘dictate laws in -virtuéoof: 

prosperity of his’ business, it isi reat 
sonable that we:sheuld’ apply to! hia 
something andlogous - to the! question) 
“Doth? Job ‘fear God foranought#!! 
Applying: this testi ‘to ‘the: press <of: 
our! own country; we! arrive, dl» the 
whole, ‘at’ satisfactory: conelusions: 
If we do: not ‘see so minch as:we could: 
wish of ‘a gravesense of responsibility; 
and & careful: weighing of facts and 
Motive’; we! know How much is due 
to ‘the ’terrible’ exigencies :ofirtiniel 
This woe are assured‘ ofp that imino; 
other “profession” or>-ooeupation = (is! 
there’ more ‘of "manliness “and! fair 
play; cin hone’ other is thé profess 
sional ‘Honour’ so vantarnished ‘by ‘the 
contact of ‘lucre ;-and;'so far as'ehass’ 
tity ‘of sentiment’ ‘and’ expression >is 
doncernéd; “ the \freest press fin “Epsi 
rope (Mr. Macaulay might have-said, 
in the, world) is me the , most; prud- 
ish,” Ocoasional examples: of, reok+ 


}dessness ‘and \yidlence,-of meanness. 


and bad taste, invalidate \in no wise, 





the, fores; of this. generals. assertion. 
Newspaper editers/and writers are, 
We repeat, ibuiman: like others. ».'To 
expect that they should in every:case 
display, faultless | wisdom.and ‘virtue 
ig\a.devout imagination, but: an) ex- 
tremely vain and. irrational ond. .As 
tothe: paltry £::6. «p. ‘considerations, 
we have, for our own: part, often ad- 
mired, as, @ striking example of the 
inpate virtue: of, inman nature, * de- 
spite. its depravity, the magnanimous 
geal which) sustains ::so. many’ news- 
paper proprietors: in. ithe: task -of \in- 
structing the/public at a ‘very swing- 
ing, loss to! themselves ! 

yidhe power of the: press is greatly 
ided, as|;every one ‘knows, by the 
mystery, which shrouds :the writer, 
merging alk personality of the indivi- 
dual, in othe mysterious: plurality of 
the organ: through which he speaks. 
If.is not John ,.or--Thomas ‘that pro- 
clans the danger<of the nation, the 
ingapacity ofa Minister, the. justice 
OF|,injustice of adeedz) It is an un+ 


kaown voice, uttered out of darkness, 
and itherefore. formidable—the voice 
net-.of one, but of many, and ‘therefore 


claiining) respect... The voice of a 
Greek \tragedian sounded through ‘his 
mask more awful than it really: was; 
andthe majestic buskin raised a very 
ordinary; figure to the: kingly height 
of, Agamemnon. » The “we” of John 
or, Thomas,. through the speaking- 
trnmpet,.of the. Zimes,: becomes: a 
very. different pronoun’ from the ‘ 1” 
ofthese. gentlemen uttered throngh 
theix,individual: windpipes... If) any 
argument; were necessary: to prove 
that. this. formidable“ anonymousness 
is;not only, easéntial. to. the liberty of 
the‘ press; buti:the true safeguard of 
ita, health; and jhonesty,.we might 
int;fon proof to the «Press of those 
tes;5i whether: despotie or free, 
where «it as;onototolerateds ‘In ‘the 
United States, for example, there is 
almost.as little anonymous writing 
as.in..Paris or Vienna. There is no 
statite onthe subject, and no legal 
rere exists, » but the state of 
feeling makes it almost‘ impos- 
sible for a ona to conceal his person- 
y. The writer may not put his 
me to his articles, but if he, does 
Ot, it ‘is only. beoause he finds it. nn- 
a Ba a press there mo 
more eet, more tender 
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of‘ individual ‘character than-in Bri: 
tain? No candid American will an- 
swer that: question ‘with ‘an ‘affirma- 
tive.The press of “Aimerica is not 
the less. formidable,: not ‘the’ niote 
honest’ and serupulous, that ‘its ~prin- 
cipal ‘writers:are known or notorious 
men.) 

‘The character of the two nations 
is illustrated’ by some’ of their’ dis- 
tinétive peculiarities’ in this’ respect. 
With us the tendency is to merge 
the individual in ‘the - body—with 
them the notion of: liberty is as- 
sociated - with ‘the clear recognition 
of ‘individual independence. Here 
the newspaper editor is generally the 
invisible «head of an association— 
there ‘he is’a right-well-known entity 
of flesh and blood, ascowhide and rat- 
tan applications ‘have too often most 
strikingly demonstrated. There the 
joarnal is-geneérally his, and ‘his name 
figures conspicuously at the head of 
its eolumns—here he belongs more 
frequently to the journal, and, while 
wielding.a great’ power im the co1.- 
munity, his ~persorial -existence is 0 
kind of -myth,' and ‘his’ name may 
never ‘have’ been heard by the great 
majority of -his-readers. The Ameri- 
can editor, on the “contrary, must 
make himself known, or he will not 
be: listened -to.. All pugnacions re- 
publicans must have the means of 
knowing avho it is that abuses them. 
The: oceupant of the White House 
must be inade familiar with the name 
of» the’ man who ‘attacks or defends 
his policy, whose mouth may’ be 
silenced; or whose fidelity rewarded 
by a due-share-of the federal dollars. 
Let it not: be-imagined that any un- 
complimentary‘ remarks we make on 
the American ‘press are intended to 
apply universally: So speaking, we 
should convict ourselves at once of 
ignorance- and dishonesty. There 
are American newspapers and editors 
of ‘high: and wablemished character, 
as there are American politicians 
worthy ofa better fatethan to be kept 
waiting’ three’ months for the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. But of the Ame- 
rican press geterally the criticism 
still holds good, that, while, boasting 
fo. be, the freest in the werld, it is in 
practi piano to an. ipgganieally 
tangled, system of democratic terror- 
ism, Improvement. thee :has. been, | 





sa 
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we delight ;to think, within, the last 
dozen: years—-80, much so, that even 
papers: which were, the. very, offsconr+ 
ings of journalism, have, become, im 


their European editions. ati least, fit. 


for decent, mortals’ to read. Outrof 
a total of nearly three. thousand | pa- 
pers, circulating among so mixed and: 
changeful a population, it is little-won- 
der, alse, that there should be alarge’ 
class of papers at which a cultivated 
man of any nation must look with 
contempt and sorrow. We know too; 
well, from. examples in-our own colo- 
nies—as in Ifdia.and:‘.Anstralia-—~ 
how, in heterogeneous and. ‘young, 
communities, where men of high: ta- 
lent and education seldom resort ex- 
cept in the established paths to sue+ 
om, Dereneper® are ‘apt. to fall. into 
the hands-either of government agents 
or of reckless adventurers, with the 
natural. result, in the one case, of, in- 
solence and servility, in the other, ef 
indecent. violence and, gossiping per- 
sonality, . That, therefore, in- a coun- 
try like the .United. .States,.. where 
men of, intelligence and - enterprise: 
are never. at a loss for profitable ocow- 


pation, the-press should. be. left ina 


great measure to those. who, can get 
nothing better to do, need, not.sur- 
prise us; nor,.as the necessary result, 
that its moral..and: intellectual -stand- 
-ard should hitherto /have,,been: such. 
asa civilised and. educated - nation 
would, if, it were. not, teo, busy, and 
too,jealous of foreign. criticism, have: 
Viewed with consternation, as, a .pro+ 
fessed. mirror. of itself....5 9 silon + 
While willingly granting thus mueh; 
the, painful fact remains, ‘that. the 
papers which have. all along. enjoyed 
the largest. share of public. counte- 


nance in. the United States, are, those : 


whose conductors have, most, openly 


set, at defiance every sensiment. of - 


Justice, deceney, and good. taste, The 
mee Of .a journal..is, not, 
indeed, a .conglusive. testi of, its. ims. 
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portance as~anorgan ‘of public’ opi! 
nion, but it-clearly-enotgh points out 
what way.:the:taste*of! the —_ 
liesand. ana land! of cuniversal sul 
frage it ganges éxactly the ‘amonnt OF 
its» political influence: ‘Ouro Weebly 
Dispatch has: perhaps twenty readere 
for the Spectator's onde, but®the one 
réader ‘probably ‘has ‘more’ power SW 
the: commonwealtin thaty the ‘twerity? 
In). ‘commonwealth}oon' the other 
hand, where all men are'equalty good? 
a hundred ‘thousand ‘Barnums’ dre 8 
good'as 4 thousand: centuries of Washo 
ingtons—faith; and in Amiérivan po” 
litics, “a great: dale‘ betther*too!™ 
Thus ~it -is--thato: théo most iwidely 
circulated: paper ‘becomes tle great 
est power. in the State, and ai power 
to which;: éven!! ‘while yr ee i 
presidents ‘and. politicians° ate ‘foresd? 
to-bow: the knee: ‘Unwilling:as we’ 
are, that’ Mr. Jamies: Gordon Beniiett 
should lose any’ of the benefit’ ae 
cruing to him'from these ‘remarks’ 
(which, of course;she willotarn daly 
to-account),* we have no hesitation 
in saying’ that’ they are intended "te 
apply par excellence | to: the oorpan 
whith, -under “his consummate mani» 
agement; “has resolved’ oneof” the’ 
most, singular: problems: of moder’ 
times. , That problem may ‘be stated® 
this: Given the minimuny’! of Htert° 
ary ability, and ‘the ‘maxinvem “of? 
moral worthlessness—to' educs ‘out of 
their combination ‘4 machitery' whieh! 
shall’ control the political ‘action! of "8 
Great. Republic; and attain: #*teado 
ing: place -- among” the: reéognised! 
mouthpieces. of twenty million’ Engs* 
lish-speaking’ freemen: There ‘isa? 
question of maxima and -miniiié Over’! 
which Dr. Whewell miglit puzzle) his 
knowing head» tilh doomsday}! if he! 
omitted to. take -into his calculations 
an.element or two of the 'pliydeserip: 
tion! .What these ‘elements dre;'we” 
must, however, leave for after duns! 
deration: In the mean°time we’ pros 
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* We are fully prepared to: fiad-Mr, Bennett ,attributing our unfavourable! 


remarks to 9.great “conspiracy”. 


among the “aristoctatic cliques” of Higland 


ageinet American institutions in general, and the New, York Herald, iu particulaty, 
18. 18.an old, trick, but. the. American public is too sensible any longer. todeis 


taken in by such nonsense. Mr. Bennett’s pretensions to 


ents of the United’ 
Foe ake pepe 


;the; generali 


have nowhere been mjore indignan y. repudiated, 
18 _ Hf we imagined that any American whose opini 
Sree arings would interpret eur gritciem as imp ue" 4) 
rte Paar. waist: ieee A ch Mea a 


unkin F tocking ihe a 
oh . 


ying, an 
a 
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pose bortreat our readers te afew of the - 
-bidgraphic delicacies furhished!by.the 
cHinsiderate: Mr. J..Parton.:: | We con- 
asider his volumevinievery-way entitled 
jtinothe! precedence. \It.avas the first 
-pullished, ‘and ‘evidently: suggested 
i¢heaivaliperformance.. It:has all:the 
lamarks) of honesty about it, iand, eom- 
apared withithe Lifeoof Bennett, is 
Se ohel-@eunre .of ‘ability: » Its 
ect, in: likeomanher,) if.consider- 
sably. removed from:our idea of a hero 
oan a-gentlethany is; compared with the 
obdlitor of: (thes\Mew -York iHerald,.a 
evéry Bayardiin ‘chivalry, ia Jobin 
oupri esgovris«edo y 
©“ Mie: Parton seta, about his: work:.in 
Ya very thoreugh-going manner..:: Tlie 
= with whith ‘he has rakedto- 
gether: dll-the: information that cduld 
‘owsiby be gathered regarding; not 
Horace Greeley, but Horace’s'an- 
ee thethird and fourth gene- 
eration, <isioquite inconceivable ; and 
this sown .ingénuous: account. of ~his 
eliminary<labours..is well calou- 
“fated. to awaken, if not the. admira- 
btion, cat Jeast the. astonishment, of 
-the, reser::: The.'style of procedure 
tdso-exquisitely characteristic; and, as 
die chimself phrases. it, “the, reader 
-has a right to know: the manner” 
thereof), “Let.us thank heaven. that 
-the promulgation of the recipe is not 
idikely»s heve .to.. instigate . imitation. 
oBirst of all, the ingenious: youth pro- 
noures,: ‘from wvarious ‘sources, a list 
of Mr, Greeley’s early: friends, part- 
imers; and relations; alsoia list of the 
(places atiivhich: he had resided.” _ The 
‘qyonngbloodhound | .: ‘This: done; :‘‘all 
othese plates I visited s) with: as. many 
-9f these persons ias "I eould: find; I 
-onversed, :and: endeavoured : to. .ex- 
etbact: from: them. all that. they.knew 


bef othe early: lifevof .my hero,” ; From .& 


these: Nerdcious) sources. this .-high- 
-aninded young scribbler compiled the 
onarrative) of: the great man’s early 
qyeors, not disdaining even te accost 
ainiatioon “old. soakers” on the high- 


ila tae might :4t:hiecongh. ont’), a 


dhie icould: net. ferret out information 


— applying for: it letter. 
samthe spt, applying ~ 


iself-ineposed labour, 
siffles vee ‘the: “ Weub ‘Forker; Bog Ca- 


bin, Jeffersctlah; Américan Laborer; 


by the time: he had. attained: the 
portion -of the », 
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Whig Almanac, and ‘| nbar- 
ly: eyerg! namber of i whichy: more 
‘than five thousand in all,”-he care- 
fully examined.) Afterosuch a course 
of reading, our wonder: is, not. that 
the biographie muse isslightly mand- 
lin, but thatshe survived. to: put -two 
sentences together. bis 
Wei are treated):to a. preliminary 
sketch of the history of Londonderry 
(not . omitting the siege), and >the 
Scoto-Irish eolony who thence emi- 
grated to «New England... To the 
hasty reader allthis may.seem highly 
unnecessary, but to hose who. are 
desirous: deeply. to. penetrate into a 
* nature”.so: uncommon as’ that. of 
Horace. Greeley, it.is supremely. in- 
portant, as we are told that ‘from 
his,.maternal . ancestors. he..derived 
much that distinguishes him. from 
men in general.” Another «chapter is 
devoted to.the paternal ancestors, re- 
garding-one of whom it is interesting 
to.learn: that hewas.a.“scros3 old dog,” 
“as cunning: as. Lucifer,” and. that 
he died at the age of sixty-five, with 
‘all his, teeth sound’? | At: Jength, 
at. page 33, we come to the great fact 
of Horace’s birth. | As has: been. the 
ease with taany great. men, it: was 
attended with some. remarkable: :cir- 
cumstances... To these-our:biographer 
does full justice. \; His aeeount of the 
interesting .scene. is too. fine: to ; be 
omitted:—- 5 
'* The mode of his entilinéslt n the 
@ of the-world was, to say the-least 
of it, unusual, ‘The ‘effort: was almoxt 
too much for shits, and, to use: the :lan- 
guage of one whe. was present; ‘ he came 
into the world,.as:black.as a chimney.’ 
There was no.sign of life... He uttered 
no.cry; he made no motion; he did not 
breathe. But the little discolored stran- 
er had articles to write, and was not 
permitted to esca 
alarming trisis 
hearted and’ 
iis rescue, and 
hearted and experienced’ atints are well 
known, but of which the present chroni- 


his destiny. In this 
his existence, a kind- 
eriericed aunt came to 
arts; which ‘to kind- 


oeler remains jin rance, the was 
tale about Greeley; we wa i 5 ne a at 


brought:to life’ He:sdon: began to 
‘breathe; then he began to--blush ; oe 
ve 
minutes, on his 
pala ere yelt oP giils 
If the reader does not 
“be one of. the: most 
dm” biographie ° fi 
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not write smothén..wond 5 \Presuming 
son: genéral unanimity:on this point, 
we proceed. oThe.wed. andy smiling 
infant in odue:tine of course <trwned 
sout aprodigy; “the took.te ‘learning 


with: te! upromptitude andy dnstine- up 


tive ‘irrepressible: love awith: which ia 
duck is said to take tothe, water,” and 
wasirable to read) befonsahe vhad 
Jearned to talk,” Tai spelling he seon 
‘became: pre-eminent; and ‘great mar- 
vels are, recorded, of  hisi-orthogra- 
me prowess. » Unfortunately he avas 
distinguished by those virtues 
which we usually desiderate in»boys. 
Thoughnever afraid of ghosts; or over- 
awed by superiority of rank or know- 
ledge, he was eminently, deficient ‘in 
physical courage.‘ When attacked, 
che would:neithér fight ner run away, 
but ‘stand stilleand take it.;?” the re- 
ort ofi.a gun “ would :almost: throw 
im into convulsions,” Fishing and 
obee-h: were: the only sports he 
cared for, “but :his love of fishing did 
‘not originate i in whatthe Germans:call 
the ‘sport impulse.’ Other boys fished 
forsport + Horace fished for fish.”  Bee- 
‘hunting; agnin, ‘was profitable.sport, 
‘and: Horace liked it:amazingly. | His 
share of honey generally: found:its 
“way: to the store.”- His ypassion for 
‘books,;was. generally. attributed to 
indolence, and it was often predicted 
that: Horace would never.‘ get:on.” 
Superficial idea! Even in-very/early 
life, says, Mr,,.Paxton .complacently, 
-heigave,proof .‘‘ that. the. Yankee ele- 
ment was strong withinchim:,, In the 
first. place, he was always deing some- 
‘thing; and-in. the second; he had al- 
ways’ something to sell." 204 ° 
‘Notwithstanding Horace’s remark- 
‘able cleverness, we’ are ‘told  tliat’he 
“was sometimes taken’ for an idiot—a 
_ Stranger having once inquired, on his 
entering 9 “ store” i in a. brown study, 
.* what darn fool is that?” Even his 
own father declared ; thatthe. boy 


would .“never,.\know. ;more,;,than | polite 


enough. to, come;.in , when. ihe ana” 
: aaa pleasing anecdotes 


gals drank at* the timé;’ ‘bat 28" the 


jetberehdmes 
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tribute :of a sat toithe champiomef 


othey Maine ( baw;:theoj4 man's zhar- 


apgue /was: highly. Laplestinp Pla. 
toa Y 
of his) hero,) ithatocthongh; leauge 
ime thei: bosom hoof , 
land: orthodoxy, dren this y agosiet 
twelye: che: degen, /tonodoubt??1.amd 
from the age of fourteen hemes 
known, wherever: he ‘lived, cia the 
champion: of >Uiniversalism.”}>°Hlere 
the biographer: indulges: incwhatche 
considers appropriate: reflections,: and. 
points out tochis readers theovaluable 
effects of ,yonthfml infidelity:! ‘Bhe - 
boy,” he coolly observed)-.apemes; to 
have) shed ‘hiss orthodoxy: basilly.”* 
Horace. Greeley wasin.a* fair way of 
training for his edi eubai 
The.:: juvenile: Univaredliat had 
long: been ambitious of -becoitingyga 
printer, and at last “obtained! ia \va- 
cant apprenticeship: in» the iofficasof 
Mr. Amos -Bliss;:\‘ proprietor .of ithe 
Northern: Speetator.. The great»event 
is described -with elaborate: cironm- 
stantiality: The young ¢:tow-hendl” 
proved: a. first-rate worknian, and 
presently tried i-his' hand>iat: com- 
position. 4 Fhe. injurious: practicesof 
writing ‘ compositions,’.” says‘his bio- 
grapher, ‘‘:was mot amongthe exer- 
cises of .any of: the schools which che 
had attended.” Considering the gén- 
eral; literary. character :of:' editorial 
writing in-the United | States, we ate 
not: surprised «to find :ami American 
pronounce the. early practice of ‘cdm- 
position injunious,, ‘the sentiment 
evidently is not. peculiar toMr. Partep. 
Early:attention | to.style. mightoof 
course: tend: to! weaken that native 
force in the use-of epithets which 
parently, conduées: sb: much: te © 
torial success: Horaes: also ‘jolvedie 
debating society, ! where the oproved 
hiniself # perfect + giant.> “His apan- 
ners: were entirely »free from: aristo- 
cratic taint, or, any weak tendency te 
neéss:> 4‘ He istoed on ing cere- 
mony dt the table: hoifall tosiahaias 


. waiting :to becasked.or hel 





sh “Iba. North, Anaiitess Review hanks: Mr: 
\imablechook. Was, the orthodox Graanie desing. 


saivwarulprtse' hi iobansothn 
peha regdsithorxrsiiol. ed 
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with the utmost confidence, and 
maintained his opinion against any- 
body.” He never went to tea-parties. 
never joined in an excursion, anc 
“seldom went to church.” A most 
interesting young man, on the whole, 
was Horace Greeley. 

At length the Northern Spectator 
broke down, and the apprentice was 
left to shift for himself. His depar- 
ture is described in quite a choice Mi- 
nerva-Press style. “It was a fine 
cool breezy morning in the month of 
June, 18380. Nature had assumed 
those robes of brilliant green which 
she wears only in June, and welcom- 
ed the wanderer forth with that hea- 
venly smile which plays upon her 
changeful countenance only when she 
is attired in her best. Deceptive 
smile!” &o. &c. Horace at length de- 
termined to try his fortune in New 
York, and with but ten dollars in his 
pocket, a shabby suit on his back, 
and a small bundle on his stick, 
landed “at sunrise, on Friday the 
18th of August, 1831,” near the Bat- 
tery. The biographer, as in duty 
bound, comes out strong, and Benja- 
tin Franklin, with his penny roll, 

in the proper place to gar- 

: neh the story. ‘The princes of the 
mind,” says he, waxing sublime, 
“always remain incog. till they 
@ome to the throne.” Poor Hor- 
ace’s ap ce “was all against 
him.” Certainly, if the vignette re- 
mtation of the youth with which 

.' Parton has adorned his volume 
conveys any adequate idea of his as- 
pect that morning, the statement is 
emphatically true. The prince of the 
mind was incog. with a vengeance— 
a more calculating and skinny-look- 
ing young Yankee it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. To the portrait on 
the spposite page, of the adult Horace 
in his white greatcoat—bought from 
an Irish emigrant!—we must, how- 
ever, give the palm as a thoroughly 
characteristic representation of a fall- 
blown Yankee Wilkes-Bentham So- 
cialist, Maine Law champion, Vege- 
tarian, Spirit-rappist, and we don’t 
know what else. The following bit 
of information is important :— 

“The gentleman to whose interces- 
sion Horace Greeley owed his first em- 

yiient in New York, is now known to 
all the dentists in the Union as the lead- 
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ing member of a firm which manufac. 
tures annually twelve thousand artificial 
teeth. He has made a fortune, the rea- 
der will be glad to learn, and lives in a 
mansion up town.” 

To the event which gave Horace 
his “ First Lift” in the world, the 
biographer devotes a whole cha 
ter. That event was the establish- 
ment of the first Penny Paper. 
The idea originated in the head 
of an unfortunate medical stu- 
dent afflicted by Providence with 
ready cash to the amount of fifteen 
hundred dollars. Horatio David 
Sheppard, unwisely neglecting his 
pestle and scalpel, took to dabbling 
in newspapers and magazines, and in 
due time found himself minus his 
dollars. Speculatively musing as he 
passed through Chatham Street, a 
great mart of penny wares, he was 
struck with the rapid sales ‘effected 
by the energetic stall-keepers and 
itinerant venders of shoe-laces. Part- 
ing with anodd cent or penny seemed 
so natural and easy a proceeding 
that the offer of any article for that 
sum seemed irresistible. Might not 
& newspaper be produced at one 
cent with certain success? The idea, 
it must be admitted, was a happy 
one. As might have been expected, 
however, the proposal at first excited 
unbounded ridicule, and for eighteen 
months Dr. Sheppard could not get 
‘“‘one man” to believe in its feasibil- 
ity. At last, on New Year’s Day, 
1833, appeared the Morning Post, 
published by “Greeley and Story,” 
price twocents. Itlived only twenty- 
one days, dying from pure want of 
funds. The idea was soon after suc- 
cessfully realised by other specula- 
tors, and in a few years the penny 
press was able to take society by the 
throat. Its first reception is thus 
described :— e 

“When the respectable New Yorker 
first saw a penny paper, he gazed at it 
(I saw him) with a feeling similar to that 
with which an ill-natured man may be 
pore regard General Tom Thumb, 
a feeling of mingled curiosity and con- 
tempt; he put the ridiculous little thing 
into his waistcoat pocket to carry home 
for the amusement of his family; and 
he wondered what nonsense would be 
perpetrated newt.” 


If such was the reception of the 





1 
w  Yorkers,ni ot-surprise us 
‘that.ia our own,steady-going! commu- 
nity it should havebeem astill:dess 
favourable, The,,experience of the 
- Jast few,.months,; however, has’ pretty 


47936 Soh raphy” 
askicem fcoldw oF a ik de cant | 
Heap; press,, among .the . go-ahead” 
“Feri mis erat the goa 


Aqnvagsth bes 
gone ‘Mad. 295 
Arnos ons aid OIIwW 
sourrility, for smartness, the’ Atméti- 
can's “darling attribute, ® 'But, aniong 
a people of: intense’ activity. aid in- 
quisitivetiess, the imcreaséd ane, rey in 
the procuring ‘of: news (whether trae 
or false) must be looked upon’ asthe 


*'well demonstrated the absurdity of. chief cause ofthe immense popularity 


the: principal.objections..: ‘The antici- 
ated peril.to the-health of society 
53 as every,believer im! the ‘tia- 
tional. good-sense. well knew, proved 
a chimera, British intellect. and mo- 
‘vals: fortunately. are not’ dependent 
on taxes and)high price; and the gra- 
dual removal of. all, restrictions: on 
the freedom.,of the',.press: bas. ‘only 
shown.more.signally that this»people 
needs. no legal, bridling: to keepvon 
the path of decency and order: The 
number of, cheap papers: has/ indeed 
proved much smaller than: was.anti- 
cipated, few people seeming, too have 
been.,aware‘hew -much.,energy and 
capital aro required for the establish- 
ment. of..a .paying. penny: paper--a 
fact. which was, alone sufficient to 
‘answer the:fears of those'who looked 
in, June)]855..for: the coming ofthe 
Deluge. In. New, York the caseunfortu- 
nately was far other wise.: ‘The Father 
ofthe American: Penny Press; if to 
ahy. one. man: that \title iis dite, nvust 
be:.regarded. as, haying ‘treatedwhis 
country inva way the reverse of what 
St. Patrick did for Ireland—as a:male 
Pandora, in fact,.who opéned tho lid 
that shut.in a.countless\brood of very 
hideous. creaturesi; The othing‘ will 
end well, . we--hope,) as wwe ‘hope: for 
& Millennium.;.and improvement; ‘as 
we, have admitted, there already: is, 
But that. the birth of. the:cheap press 
in America, was followed! by a deluge 
of,quackery, virulence, and indecency 
Which has not yet’ entirely subsided, 
is, a fact written, in’ disgraceful char- 
acters on. pages innumerable, ‘and 
legible on the. skins of men now liv- 
Ing, had they not been tougher,than 
bison’s hide. That:such should.have 
been the result..of cheapening' the fax 
Vourite: stimulant. of. the: American 
treble wes perfectly inevitable, and 
that the new development of journal- 
SM, Was. accompanied” by “marked 
atures of ‘superiority is undeniable. 
Theincrease of violen¢e and slander 


Was itself a point of stiperidfity’ in’ 


the eyes.of. the -yulgar: herdj—for 
coarseness passed for strength, and 
VOL. LXXIXx, 


attained inso few years by the’prin- 
cipal American: journals.’ °’To / 
source; rather \than)to'any general 
predilection for the vile‘and maliciéus, 
would we seek to’ attribute the extta- 
ordinary ‘success of. papers in which 
libel, and: indecency ‘constituted’ 
regular stock: im ‘trade. Thi8’ 1g Cer- 
tainly. no excuse for the pattotiage’so 
bestowed, but it ‘at ledst’helps to’ éx- 
plain it: in @ way not utterly destruc- 
tive of ‘our respect>for'a whole toi- 
munity. 5: 2: (RE 
And now, to returt' to°our Hora 
Of ‘his dignified manners towards ‘hi 
workmen the following tay suffice as 
an example: It is interesting, mor 
over'as showing? that’ the’ extracrd- 
nary voracity of his arly years’ had 
given place toutter ‘indifference ‘to 
considerations so low‘as the eating of 
dinner 7+ 1 Osi bar thie 
(ot Theré was rot even the show,or,pter 
tence of discipline in the office. One: ¢ 
tho journeyiien made ah ottfageouis earir 
eature of his employer, and showéd it 
him! one day as he? came’ from’ dinner. 
‘Who's that?easked theman] 1" Tha 
me,’ said: the «master, with- a smile, 
passed into-his:work.:\ ‘The mon *imade'g 
gint, of appearing to differ inopin 
rom him ,,on;- every subject; ayecauee 
they, liked.to heer chittalk jsand,one 
day, after a, long debate, ha\exclaimed . 
“Why, men, if I ;were to.say-that! that 
black “man there, was; black, you’dyalk 
swear he was white.” . He,worked, with 
all ‘his’ former intensity and. absorption, 
Often'‘such conversations a8 these took 
= in the office about the middle of the 
ay: Pld Pit pe 
(EH. Gi looking up from ‘his ‘work)}— 
Jonas, have’ I-been to diner? °"'S 7° "9 
“(Mr.i Winchester)-+Y ou’ -owght ’ to? 
know .besti iE don’t know) 85 Ty ote 
“(H. .G.)--dobn, y/have Ie Been 4 
dinner ? ; \ j LE CTAg 
“*(John)-+I belisve not. Has.he, Tom?! 
~ “To which, Tom. would.réplyo'nd,! dr 
‘yes,’ according to his own recollection .or 
John’s Wink} and if the office generally, 
condurtdd “in “Tom's decision, Horace, 
would “eithér go to dinner or resume is 
— ufisuspécting accordance there- 
wi 
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With that interesting proneness to 
heresy of all kinds which distin- 
guishes Mr. Greeley, he soon after 
adopted the semi-vegetarian princi- 
ples of a certain Rev. Dr. Graham, 
who, says the biographer, “ was a dis- 
coverer of the facts, that most of us 
are sick, and that none, of us need 
be; that disease is impious and dis- 
graceful, the result in almost every 
instance of folly or crime.” The 
italics are Mr. Parton’s, whose diges- 
tion, it is to be hoped, is unexception- 
able. 

At length, early in 1884, Horace, 
with two partners, started the New 
Yorker, a weekly paper, ‘“‘ incompar- 
ably the best of its kind that had 
ever been published in this country ;” 
so good, in fact, that after seven years 
of hard struggle it gave up the ghost. 
We would rather believe that its want 
of success was due to the incompe- 
tency of its management; but if the 
editor was in the habit of uttering 
such. unpalatable -truths as is con- 
tained in the following specimen, we 
are afraid it must be conceded with 
the biographer that the New Yorker 

~was not half enough spicy, or fawn- 
ing :— 

“The great pervading evil of our so- 
cial condition is the worship and the 
bigotry of Opinion. While the theory of 
our political institutions asserts or im- 
plies the absolute freedom of the human 
mind—the right not only of free thought 
and discussion, but of the most unre- 
strained action thereon within the wide 
oundaries prescribed by the laws of the 
Jand, yet the practical commentary upon 
this noble text is as discordant as imagi- 
mation can conceive. Beneath the thin 
‘veil of a democracy more free than that 
ef Athens in herglory, we cloak a des- 
potism more pernicious and revolting 
than that of Turkey or China, It is the 
despotism of Opinion.” 

The New Yorker having never, 
during its whole term of existence, 
reached. the paying point, the poor 
editor was obliged to keep the pot 
boiling by other means. In 1838 he 
undertook the sole charge of the 
Jeffersonian, a paper of a class pe- 
tuliar to America, and denominated 
“Campaign Papers.” The noble pur- 
pose of the Jeffersonian is thus de- 
scribed by Greeley himself: “It was 
established on the impulse of the 
Whig tornado of 1837, to secure a 
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like result in 1888, so as to give the 
Whig party a Governor, Lieutenant- 
governor, Senate, Assembly, United 
States Senator, Congressmen, and all 
the vast executive patronage of the 
State, then amounting to millions of 
dollars a-yéar.” 

The Jeffersonian existed only one 
year, having served its end. The 
labours of the editor were enormous; 
“no one but a Greeley” could have 
endured it all. In 1840 he started 
another “Campaign Paper,” in the 
interest of General Harrison. The 
absorption of the editorial mind dur- 
ing this exciting season is illustrated 
by another of those graceful anec- 
dotes, in which our biographer de- 
lights—relating how Mr. Greeley ar- 
rives late at a political tea-party 
(Sunday evening), and straightway 
plunges into a conversation on the 
currency ; how the worthy landlady 
asks him in vain to take tea; how she 
begs him to “try a cruller anyhow,” 
andis rudely repulsed; how she places 
a large basket of these unknown de- 
licacies on his knees, and he mecha- 
nically devours every morsel; how, 
fearing the consequences, she substi- 
tutes for the “ cruller” basket a great 
heap of cheese; how the remarkable 
boa-constrictor gobbles it all up; and 
how, finally, he was none the worse of 
it all. ‘* Anecdotes,” says Mr. P., are 
“* precious for biographical purposes.” 

The Log Cabin had a circulation of 
from 80,000 to 90,000, and yet such 
was the easy virtue of the subscribers 
that the proprietor made nothing by 
it, and the last number contained a 
moving appeal “to the friends who 
owe us.” Such, also, is political gra- 
titude, that Mr. Greeley did not even 
receive the offer of an office in ac- 
knowledgment of his valuable ser- 
vices, at which his biographer is duly 
disgusted. He adds the following 
significant anecdote :— 


“Mr. Fry (W. H.) made a speech one 
evening at a political meeting in Phila 
delphia. The next morning a committee 
waited upon him to know for what office 
he intended to become an applicant. 
‘Office ?’ said the astonished composer— 
‘no office.’ ‘Why, then,’ said the com- 
mittee, ‘what the h—Il did you speak last 
night for? Mr. Greeley had not even 
the honour of a visit from a committee 
of this kind.” 
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Mr. Greeley at length ventured on 
the bold experiment of starting a new 
daily paper. There were already 
eleven in New York; but a cheap 
Whig paper* was wanted, and ac- 
cordingly, on the 10th April 1841, ap- 
peared the New York. Tribune, price 
one cent. It began with only six 
hundred subscribers, and encountered 
much opposition, but was ‘from its 
inception very successful.” The 7'ri- 
bune, says Mr. Parton, was “a live 
paper,” and it prospered by opposi- 
tion. “Ficut was the word with it 
from the start—Ficur has been the 
word ever since—Ficut is the word 
this day.” One thing was wanting to 
succass—an efficient business-partner. 
Such a man was found in the person of 
Mr. Thomas M‘Elrath. The biographer 
shouts and rubs his hands with 
ecstasy at such a combination of ex- 
cellence as was now realised. Hear 
him: 

“Roll Horace Greeley and Thomas 
M‘Elrath into one, and the result would 
be, a very respectable approximation to 
a& Perfect Man. The two, united in 
partnership, have been able to produce a 
very respectable approximation to a 
perfect newspaper. As Damon and Py- 
thias are the types of perfect friendship, 
so may Greeley and M‘Elrath be of a per- 
fect partnership ; and one may say, with 
& sigh at the many discordant unions the 
world presents, Oh! that every Greeley 
could find his M‘Elrath! and blessed is the 
M‘Elrath that finds his Greeley!” . 


And woe to the Greeley that finds 
his Parton ! 

For a complete history of this re- 
Spectable approximation to perfection, 
says Mr. Parton, ‘‘ ten octavo volumes 
would be required, and most interest- 
ing volumes they would be.” Mr. 
Parton gives us instead the small 
dose of “over” 200 octavo pages, 
and we are bound to say that it is 
at least 190 too many. In these 
weary sheets the curious will find 
& full account of Mr. Greeley’s ex- 
ertions in defence of Fourierism, 
Whiggism, Teetotalism, Anti-Slave- 
ry, Woman’s Rights, and Trish Rebel- 
lion, his libels on Fenimore Cooper, 
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his motions in Congress, his lectures, 
his European travels, his personal 
appearance, his private habits, &c, 
&e. 

“For Irish Repeal,” among other 
good causes, the Tribune ‘fought 
like a tiger,” the magnanimous editor 
accepting a place in the Directory of 
the Friends of Ireland, ‘‘to the funds 
of which he contributed liberally.’ 
Mr. Greeley is not a warlike man, as 
his boyish experiences have indicated, 
but incendiarism and bloodshed in 
British Territory are things for which 
he willingly sacrifices a few dollars. 
Our readers are aware that the pub- 
lication of the wildest fictions, plea- 
santly denominated “ hoaxes,” consti- 
tutes an attractive element in Ameri- 
can journalism. In August 1848, 
New York red-republicanism was 
“on the tiptoe of expectation for im- 
portant news of the Irish rebellion.” 
The fortunate Tribune obtained ex- 
clusive intelligence, and hastened to 
publish, “with due glorification,” a 
flaming account of the great battle of 
Slievenamon (afterwards known as 
“Slievegammon”) in which 6000 
British troops were killed and wound- 
ed. ‘For a day or two the Irish and 
the friends of Ireland exulted; but 
when the truth became. known, their 
note was sadly changed.” The editor, 
we learn, was absent at the time, but 
there is no doubt he would -have ex- 
ulted as much as any man to hear of 
the “stench” of a three-mile shambles 
of British soldiers. His tone on the 
subject of the Russian war has be- 
trayed no weak sympathy with the 
Western combatants; and doubtless 
he takes a brotherly interest in the in- 
sane and detestable conspiracies now 
or lately hatching among the upnhap- 
py exiles of Erin, 

In November of that year, Mr. 
Greeley was elected to a seat in Con- 
gress, by a machinery the corruption 
of which is testified by no less a per- 
son than himself. He was very active 
as a member, and soon made himself 
prominently obnoxious by exposing 
various legislative jobs. Some of the 
lively scenes that occurred are de- 





* The meaning of the words ‘‘ Whig,” “ Democrat,” &c., and the combination in 
the.same individuals of Whig and Protectionist, Conservative and Democrat, aro 


Somewhat puzzling to those who have not studied the complicated subject of Ame 
rican politics. | 





seribed at immense length. Mr. Par- 
ton «draws no flattering conclusion 
from the reception of his hero in the 
House of Representatives. Let our 
American friends console themselves 
with the assurance that his testimony 
is not decisive. 

“An honest man in the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States seemed 
to be a foreign element, a fly in its cup, 
an ingredient that would not mix, a nov- 
elty that disturbed its peace. It strug- 
zled hard to find a pretext for the expul- 
Sion of the offensive person; but not find- 
ihg one, the next best thing was to en- 
deavour to show the country that Horace 
Greeley was, after all, no better than 
members of Congress generally.” 

In 1849, the Zribune, with its 
habitual predilection for the fanatical 
and revolutionary, or, as Mr. Parton 
loftily phrases the thing, “true to 
its instinct of giving hospitality to 
every new or revived idea,” devoted 
large space to the promulgation of 
Proudhon’s delightful ideas on the 
subject of property. Among other 
things also, says our chronicler, it be- 
gan a rejoinder to the Hvening Post 
in the following spirited manner,— 
the only specimen we choose to quote 
of Mr. Greeley’s vituperative abili- 


You lie, villain! wilfully, wicked- 
ly, basely lie!” 


“This observation, placidly re- 
marks the historian, “called forth 
much remark at the time.” The 
2 i to whom it was addressed was 

m114M CoLten Bryant. With the 
same instinctive hospitality towards 
every form of delusion, the Zribune 
opened its accommodating columns 
to the Spirit-Rappers, who, notwith- 
standing a few hundred cases of in- 
sanity, and other small evils, have, in 
Mr. Parton’s opinion, done much good. 
About the same time it took up the 
Woman’s Right humbug, acknow- 
ledging that the ladies are perhaps 
unwise in making the demand, but 
maintaining that no sincere ‘republi- 
can can give any adequate reason for 
refusing them “an equal participa- 
tidn with men in political rights.” A 
whole chapter is devoted to Mr. Gree- 
ley’s platform exhibitions, which it 
is are very frequent and edifying 
—Horace having, as Mr. Parton tells 


‘a bénevolent appreciation of the- 


delight it gives “to sce the man 
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whose writings have charmed and 
moved and formed us.” Not only 
he lecture as often as possible, 
ut 


“At public meetings and public din- 
ners Mr. Greeley is a frequent speaker. 
His name usually comes at the end of 
the report, introduced with, ‘ Horace 
Greeley being loudly called for, mado a 
few remarks to the following purport.’ 
The call is never declined; nor does he 
ever speak without saying something;- 
and when he has said it, he resumes his 
seat,” 


The remarkable man! 

In 1851, Horace went to see the 
World’s Fair in Hyde Park. No 
foolish curiosity or sentimentality 
instigated the philosophic editor; 
his main object, as announced (the 
American editor keeps his readers re- 
gularly informed on all his move- 
ments) in the Zribune, being to in- 
spect “the improvements recently 
made, or now being made, in the modes 
of dressing flax and hemp, and pre- 
paring them to be spun and woven by 
steam or water power.” 

The departure and passage are 
carefully described; Mr. Parton hav- 
ing apparently paid a steward to 
note, watch in hand, all the pheno- 
mena of Horace’s sea-sickness. No- 
thing that he saw in this effete 
country seems to have in the least 
impressed his great mind. The 
royal procession would have faded 
before “a parade of the New York 
Firemen or Odd Fellows.” The 
Queen he patronisingly noticed, and 
was even “glad to see,” though “he 
could not but-feel that her voca- 
tion was behind the intelligence of 
the age, and likely to go out of 
fashion at no distant day ;” but not, 
poor thing! “through her fault.” 
The posts of honour nearest her per- 
son should have been confided, he 
thought, to “ the descendants of Watt 
and Arkwright;” the foreign am- 
bassadors should have been “‘ the sons 
of Fitch, Fulton, Whitney, Daguerre, 
and Morse,” &c. &c. Hampton Court 
he thought “larger than the Astor 
House, but less lofty, and containing 
fewer rooms.” Westminster Abbey 
was “a mere barbaric profusion of 
lofty ceilings, stained windows, carv- 
ing, graining, and all manner of con- 
trivances for absorbing labor jand 
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money ;”-less adapted for public wor- 
ship “than a fifty thousand dollar 
church in New-York.” He gives 
credit to the English for many good 
qualities, but thinks them ‘‘a most 
un-ideal people,”—he, the romantic 
Greeley! ‘He liked the amiable 
women of England, so excellent at 
the fireside, so tame in the drawing- 
room; but he doubts whether they 
could so much as comprehend the 
ideas which underlie the woman’s 
rights movement.” (The amiable 
women of England may well console 
themselves under a doubt so compli- 
mentary to their common-sense.) 
In Paris the great man was appa- 
rently in better humour, devoting 
two days to the Louvre—a wonderful 
fact. His great political sagacity 
shines forth in his estimate of French 
affairs in June 1851. France he found 
as ‘tranquil and prosperous as Eng- 
land herself;” as for fear from Louis 
Napoleon, he ‘‘ marvels at the odli- 
quity of vision whereby any one is 
enabled, standing in this metropolis, 
to anticipate the subversion of the 
Republic.” In Italy his first remark 
was, that he had never seen a region 
so much in want of “a few subsoil 
ploughs.” Edinburgh, it seems, was 
honoured, before his return to New 
York, by a visit from this great un- 
known; and we are proud to learn 
that it ‘‘surpassed his expectations.” 

“In the composition of this work,” 
Says our judicious biographer, “I 
have, as a rule, abstained from the 
impertinence of panegyric.” When, 
therefore, he tells us that the rolling 
together of Greeley and M‘Elrath, 
after the manner of a dumpling, 
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weak-minded biographer —his ima> 
gination is left to fill up the outline 
of a Greeley’s perfections ! : 
But does the reader wish: to seé 
the man himself—to know his height 
and weight, not metaphorically, but 
actually, in British feet and inches; 
and in pounds avoirdupois? So 
pleasant and laudable a desire the; 
amiable Parton is far from disappoint 
ing; for does not the great man say 
that “‘there’s no use in any man’s. 
writing a biography unless he can 
tell what no one else can tell.” Here,’ 
then, reader, you have it, what no 
one else assuredly could, would, or 
should dream of telling you but the, 
inimitable, the unapproachable Par- 
ton :— 
“Horace Greeley stands five feet tem 
and a half inches, in his stockings. Her 
weighs one hundred and forty-five pounds. 
Since his return from Europe in 1851, he 
has increased in weight, and promises 
to attain, in due time, something of the, 
dignity which belongs to amplitude of 
person, He stoops considerably, not’ 
from age, but from a constitutional 
pliancy of the back-bone, aided by his: 
early habit of incessant reading.’ In * 
walking, he swings or sways from side to’ 
side. Seen from behind, he looks, as he 
walks with head depressed, bended back, ’ 
and swaying gait, like an old man; an | 
illusion which is heightened if a stray’ 
lock of white hair escapes from under 
his hat. But the expression of his. face 
is singularly and engagingly youthful, . 
His complexion is extremely fair, and a 
smile plays ever upon his countenance, 
His head, measured round the organs of’ 
Individuality and Philoprogenitiveness, ~ 
is twenty-three and a half inches in cir- 
cumference, which is considerably larger 


than the average. His forehead is round ’ 
and full, and rises into a high and ample’: 
dome. The hair is white, inclining to » 
red at the ends, and thinly scattered : 
over the head. Seated in company, 
with his hat off, he looks not unlike the ; 
‘Philosopher’ he is often called; no one ; 
could take him for a common man.” ; 
Now, then, reader, if you do not , 
give us credit for introducing you to 
the acme of modern biography, we 
pronounce you the most ungrateful ; 
and least discriminating of human , 
beings. “If Horace Greeley were a ; 
flower,” says J. P., “botanists would 
call him single, and examine him 
with interest.” “He is what the 
Germans sometimes style ‘a nature.’ ” 


would result in something like per- 
fection; that Greeley is “too much 
in earnest to be a perfect editor;” 
that “he is a Born Lecisnator,” 
and “could save a nation, but never 
learn to tie a cravat;” that he is 
‘New York’s most distinguished 
citizen, the Country’s most influential 
man,” and editor of the best paper 
in existence; that, in short, he is 

the Franklin of this generation— 
Franklin liberalised and enlightened,” 
—We are to take these statements as 


the sober expression of bare hard 
fact; and the reader is left to con- 
clude from them how much might 
have been said by a more partial and 
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And if J. P. also were a flower, 
botanists would inevitably pronounce 
him “a tulip.” He is what in Scot- 
land we sometimes call ‘a natural” 
otherwise known as ‘a halfling ;” 
or, in vernacular English, a born 
fool. Horace Greeley is not, to our 
mind, a person very agreeable or very 
venerable; but intensely as we dis- 
like his bad qualities, and “those of 
his paper (in some respects a good 
one—very attentive, in its own 
peculiar way, to literature, and excel- 
lently printed*), his dreary fanaticism 
and vulgarity, his bigoted Yankeeism, 
his strong anti-British feeling—much 
as we dislike all this, we do not like 
tosee him made absolutely ridiculous, 
had he no other good quality than 
the pleasure he takes in. farming. 
We are. not surprised, however, to 
learn that he has few friends, “‘ and 
no cronies.” His biographer, at 
least, is not among the former; for 
any man would accept his chance 
against a Kentucky rifle sooner than 
a biography at the hands of Mr. J. 
Parton. There is this comfort, at 
least, that Horace Greeley ‘“‘has no 
pleasures, so called, and suffers little 
pain,” otherwise, we imagine, the ad- 
mniring scribbler would not, with such 
inconceivable indelicacy, have opened 
the doors of his closet, and exhibited 
him in puris naturalibus to the gaze 
of the world. 

Turn we now to the veracious re- 
cord of the Life and Adventures of 
the Jack Ketch of editors, the re- 
doubtable and happily unparalleled 
James Gordon Bennett, with whom, 
for several reasons, we must be brief. 
The author has of course sought no 
counsel from ‘‘ Mr. Bennett, nor any 
one connected with him.” The work 
is.a pure labor of love, “a spon- 
taneous act of literary justice” to 
the character of a noble and much 
maligned man. The former state- 
ment we perfectly believe, as we 
imagine the consultation would na- 
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turally proceed from and not to the 
subject of the memoir. As to the 
spontaneity, there can be little doubt 
that the work was prompted by the 
dumpy and infatuated volume of 
which we have attempted faintly to 
shadow forth the beauties,—as. to 
“justice,” no'‘man is more dreadfully 
in earnest for justice than when he 
defends himself. The motto prefixed 
from Dr. Johnson is admirable: 
“‘ History, which draws a portrait of 
living manners, may perhaps be 
made of greater use than the solem- 
nities of professed morality, and 
convey the knowledge of vice and 
virtue with more efficacy than axioms 
and definitions.” Which being ap- 
plied to the present case, may be 
interpreted to signify that the life 
of a notorious blackguard is more 
eloquent than a sermon of Dr. Blair, 
and conveys the knowledge of vir- 
tue, through the exhibition of its 
contrary, with more impressiveness 
than all the proverbs of Solomon! 
In this sense the Life of Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett might, in faithful 
and competent hands, do as much 
good as the Newgate Calendar, or 
Defoe’s Autobiography of an Unfor- 
tunate Female,—it might carry along 
with it, as this preface says, “not a 
few valuable lessons.” Unhappily, 
however, the genius of this bio- 
grapher is utterly unequal to the 
subject, and instead of a lifelike and 
instructive portraiture, he has pro- 
duced a senseless and incredible 
daub. More speaking by far is the 
portrait which fronts the title- 
page. It represents in sharp outline 
the face of a hard-headed, heavy- 
browed, obstinate man; vulpine 
sagacity in the wrinkles of the 
mouth and the corners of the eyes; 
long upper-lip and heavy under-jaw, 
and bold vulturine nose seeming 
to scent carrion from afar. The 
eyes are upturned in sculptured life- 
lessness—in artistic justice, we pre- 





* Of the printing-office and editorial rooms Mr. Parton gives a minute account, 
not failing to give us the names and describe the personal attractions of all the 
leading officials, including the distinguished foreman, Mr. T. Rooker, who warns 
“gentlemen desiring to wash and soak their distributing matter,” to use the 


* metal galleys” he has cast for that purpose! 


“Tt took the world,” says Mr. P., 


“an unknown number of thousand years to arrive at that word GENTLEMEN.” 
What a pity that some smart man does not write a little book on “ The Flunkeyism 


of Democracy.” 
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sume, to that unfortunate ophthalmic 
defect known as a diabolical squint. 
The portrait, we say, is better than 
the’book, and tells, though probably 
a flattering likeness, a clearer and 
more honest story. 

“Ts it not,” inquired Mr. Dickens, 
in New York, “a very disgraceful 
circumstance that such a man as 
So-and-so should be acquiring a large 
property by the most infamous and 
odious means, and, notwithstanding 
all the crimes of which he has been 
guilty, should be tolerated and abet- 
ted by your citizens? He is a public 
nuisance, is he not ?—Yes, sir. A- 
convicted liar?—Yes, sir. He has 
been kicked, and cuffed, and caned? 
—Yes, sir. And he is utterly dis- 
honorable, debased, and profligate ? 
—Yes, sir. In the name of wonder, 
then, what is his merit?— Well, sir, 
he is a@ smart man!” Such is the 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
to which we have already alluded, 
the solution of the Barnum pheno- 
menon, and with it of all analogous 
phenomena. Similar is the testi- 
mony of the smart young man whom 
we have just parted with. ‘ Every 
race,” he says, “has its own ideas 
respecting what is best in the cha- 
racter of a man. . . . Whena 
Yankee would bestow his most spe- 
cial commendation upon another, he 
says, ‘That is a man, sir, who gene- 
rally succeeds in what he under- 
takes.” Let no delicate and high- 
minded person, therefore, be aston- 
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ished that such a man as James 
Gordon Bennett, whom the respecta- 
bility of New York has for twent 
years loathingly patronised, shoul 
have attained a commanding. posi- 
tion among the spiritual powers of 
the American Republic. Heisa man 
of undeniable “ smartness”—not in 
our sense, indeed, for we have never 
seen a‘line of his composition that 
exhibited anything above what could 
be called third-rate mediocrity of 
thought and style, but.in the sense of 
keen appreciation of means and ends, 
audacious scheming, impenetrability 
to shame, and invincible endurance of 
chastisement. His inflictions in this 
respect, both moral and physical, he 
has uniformly turned to the best ac- 
count: in a sense different from that 
of the Psalmist, he can say that 
it was good for him to be afflicted. 
No man probably ever made more 
dollars by the proclamation of his 
own disgrace. A mere catalogue of 
the horse-whippings he has under- 
gone during his long career of inglory, 
would astonish the nerves of our 
readers.*- Each new infliction has 
been prominently blazoned in the 
columns of the Herald, and the 
attractive words ‘ Cow-HIDED 
Acar!!!” have been duly followed 
by a rush of buyers and a cheering 
flow of cents into the pockets of the 
complacent victim! On this subject 
his own testimony and that of his 
biographer are singularly frank and 
decided :— 





* On this subject the biography maintains, with one or two exceptions, a prudent 


resefve. 


One pathetic description is attempted of the old sinner, “as he stood in 


his editorial rooms in Nassau street, while from his head was washed the blood that 
incarnadined the snows of fifty winters.” After the washing of his headpiece, the 
invincible editor coolly sat down to narrate the “assassination” in his own choice 
style for the benefit of his readers, The following may pass as a.specimen of his 
manner. ‘“ James Watson Webb,” editor of the Courier and Enquirer, was an old 
comrade of the writer’s. : 

“As I was leisurely pursuing my‘business yesterday, in Wall Street, collecting 

_thg information which is daily disseminated in the Herald, James Watson Webb- 
came up to me on the northern side of the street—said something which I could not 
hear distinctly, then pushed me down the stone steps leading to one of the broker's 
offices, and commenced fighting with a species of brutal and demoniac desperation 
characteristic of a fury. 

“My damage is a scratch, about three quarters of an inch in length, on the third 
finger of the left hand, which I received from the iron railing I was forced against, 
and three buttons torn from my vest, which any tailor will reinstate for a sixpence.. 
His loss is a rent from top to bottom of a very beautiful black coat, which cost the: 
ruffian 40 dollars, and a blow in the face, which may have knocked down his throat 


vipa wd his infernal teeth for anything I know. Balance in my fayour, 39 dollars, 
n 
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“Since I knew myself, all the real 
approbation I sought for was my own. 
If my conscience was satisfied on the 
seore of morals, and my ambition on the 
matter of talent, I always felt easy. On 
this principle I have acted from my 
youth up, and on this principle I mean 
to die. Nothing can disturb my equa- 
nimity. I know myself—so does the 
Almighty. Is not that enough?” 


“ This,” says his biographer, “ is 
not the language and spirit of a 
common mind, It is the essence of 
a philosophy which has not deserted 
a man who has never failed to re- 
publish every slander against him- 
self, and who has been conscious 
always that calumnies cannot out- 
live and overshadow truth.” 

A man whose conscience seems 
never to have given him much 
trouble, and whose ambition has been 
satisfied with the acquisition of 
wealth and political power, may 
weli feel easy under the whips and 
scorns of a whole universe! This is 
assuredly, and we rejoice to think 
so, not the language and spirit of 
the majority of mankind. Those 
only despise the approbation of their 
fellows who have shaken off the 
attributes of humanity, and accept 
the reverse of the proverb, that “a 
good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” The impious 
allusion to the Almighty is worthy 
of a Couthon or a Marat.* 

The success of such a journal as the 
New York Herald is an undeniable 
blot on the community on whose fol- 
lies and vices it battened into pros- 
perity. The damning fact cannot be 
denied, that it was not in spite but 
on account of their scandalous cha- 
racter that such journals first attract- 
ed public attention and secured a 
hearing. While, therefore, we dimin- 
ish not a jot our abhorrence of the 
men who reared these monuments of 
their own infamy, we are bound to 
regard them as but the concentrated 
type of the character that pervaded 
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their constituency. Ifthe New York 
Herald was unprincipled and ob- 
scene, the readers of the New York 
Herald must have shared in these 
qualities. Its conductor may have 
been a scoundrel, but he certainly 
was no fool; he fed his readers with 
such food as suited their taste. Had 
that taste been purer, he was know- 
ing enough to have provided cleaner 
fare: in a grave and religious com- 
munity he would probably have 
preached with unctuous decorum. 
Already the taste of that community 
has improved (no thanks, assuredly, 
to him); the deluge of vituperation 
and indecency has subsided, and the 
New York Herald has followed the 
temper of the time. It may not, as 
the helpless biographer tells us it is, 
be “‘a familiar journal at every court 
throughout the world, and in all in- 
telligent communities,” but, compared 
with its former self, it is positively re- 
spectable. 

Granting, therefore, that James 
Gordon Bennett was as disreputable 
an editor as Dr. Faust’s great patron 
ever let loose upon mankind, it is 
both philosophically and historically 
just that we should regard him, as 
Germans would say, not as an isolat- 
ed phenomenon, but as a highly-re- 
markable - and-in-itself-much-embrac- 
ing-development of social existence. 
The halfapclogetic statements on 
this subject by the biographer, who 
is in general so preposterous in his 
partiality and admiration as to be 
utterly beyond criticism, are among 
the most curious things in the book. 
After describing the state of society, 
and of journalism previous to 1838, 
he says :— 

“A more fortunate position of circum- 
stances cannot be imagined than that 
which presented itself for Mr. Bennett’s 
talents at this period. He had been 
moulded by events and experience to 
take a part in the change which the 
Press was about to undergo. . 

“Mr, Bennett was prepared in every 





* Mr. Bennett, it would appear, is not indeed utterly free from the human feeling 
of “love of approbation”"—the approbation, however, of “peculiar” characters. 
Mr. O’Connell insulted him at a great Repeal gathering in Dublin, by saying, when 
his card was presented, ‘‘ We don’t want him here. He is one of the conductors of 
“one of the vilest Gazettes ever published by infamous publishers.” Poor Bennett 
was “ill for for some days in Scotland”—probably, thinks the tender biographer, in 
<onsequence of this unexpected repulse from a brother demagogue. 
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way for the occasion. He had been just 
so far injured as to urge him to take 
hold of the world with but little mercy 
for its foibles, and with so little regard 
to its opinions that he could distinguish 
himself by an original course in Jour- 
nalism. He felt as Byron did after the 
Scotch Reviewers had embittered his 
soul by their harsh treatment of his 
‘Hours of Idleness.’ This was a mood 
highly favourable to the production of a 
rare effect. The dormant spirit of the 
people could only be awakened by some- 
thing startling and novel, and circum- 
stances had produced a man for the 
times.” 


The early numbers of the Herald, 
we are told, were “agreeable, plea- 
santly written, and comparatively 
prudish.” The habits of the editor 
were “exemplary.” Finding that 
this sort of thing was “no go,” the 
astute adventurer took a _ bolder 
course, and flung aside those tram- 
mels of decency and moderation 
which would have impeded or ruined 
the prospects of a weaker and less 
original mind. The biographer ad- 
mits that his hero behaved some- 
what grossly, but argues, as one 
might plead in defence of a vampire 
or @ cobra-de-capello, that he merely 
used the weapons which nature had 
given him, and that at any rate he 
was no worse than his neighbours. 


“The improved taste of the present 
hour will not sanction the mode in which 
Mr. Bennett at first undertook to be the 
censor of society: but @ philosophical 
analysis of the means which were used in 
his peculiar and eccentric course (!) ex- 
hibits motives as the springs of action, 
which do not necessarily indicate a cal- 
lous heart or a bad temper. . . . . 
That Mr. Bennett had been provoked to 
use any and all power at his command, 
to overturn the wanton assailants of his 
character, cannot be denied. He had but 
armed himself with the best instruments 
heaven had bestowed upon him, and his 
mode of warfare was quite as dignified 
as that which had been resorted to, and 
adopted for fifteen or twenty years be- 
fore, by the Press generally.” 

If instead of the blasphemous word 

Heaven” we substitute another 
more congruous to the nature of the 
ae the above may be taken as a 
. ciently “philosophical” view of 
t aD rig at er os little farther on 

a still clearer admission. 
After telling us that the public did 
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not care for political articles in such 
small sheets as the Herald, the bio- 
grapher shows how it became neces- 
sary for Mr. Bennett to fill his paper 
with falsehood and obscenity :—~ 


“Tt would have been folly, therefore, 
to have attempted to make a daily offer- 
ing to the public of a newspaper, such 
as is accepted even at the present hour. 
Mr. Bennett saw this—he felt it. He 
wrote to create an interest for himself 
and the Herald. In this he was po- 
culiarly wise, for had he taken a more 
dignified course, and thus have produced 
only such studied articles as he had contri- 
buted tothe Courier and Enquirer, from 
1829 to 1832, the Herald would not 
have existed for a single month, unless 
sustained by a sacrifice of capital which 
it was not in the power of Mr. Bennett 
to command. All of his success depend- 
ed upon his making a journal wholly 
different from any one that was in ex- 
istence.” 


And in that attempt the enterpris- 
ing editor sueceeded to a miracle, for 
certainly anything approaching to the 
Herald in its “ peculiar” character, 
the literature of civilization had not 
seen | 

That there may be no mistake on 
the matter, the biographer, in sum- 
ming up the transcendent merits. of 
Mr. Bennett near the close of the 
volume, assures us that the course 
pursued was perfectly deliberate :— 


“On the 5th of May 1835, he com- 
menced his work of regeneration by pub- 
lishing the first number of the New York - 
Herald, which, till it was established, 
‘was conducted with such peculiarities as 
secured it attention—wpeculiarities which 
seemed lo have sprung from a mind, re- 
solved to carry out certain broad perse- 
nal characteristics, which in themselves 
furnish the bitterest satire upon the 
true nature of political and social life 
known to the literature of any age or 
country. The course adopied was not 
based on impulse. There ts no excuse for 
it on that ground. Jt was the fruit of the 
most careful reflection, as is proved by the 
fact that the original prospectus has not 
been departed from in any point what- 
ever during a period of twenty years. 
The original design was to establish a 
journal which should be independent of 
all parties, and the influence of which 
should be grounded upon its devotion to 
the popular will—a plan which has found 
numerous imitators, and which is the 
only one suited to satisfy the demands 
of the public.” 
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Mr. Bennett, who of course “ endorses” 
these sentiments, is thus, it is evi- 
dent, as much at ease in his “con- 
science” with regard to his past con- 
duct as ever, and would, if the thing 
were to be done over again, do it con 
amore again. The popular will — 
not Trath or Righteousness; the 
most sweet voices of the rabble, 
not the still small voice of the man 
within the breast—that, then, is the 
creed of this “regenerator” of jour- 
nalism— Apage Satana. 

The best type of Scottish cha- 
racter is eminently distinguished 
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by force and earnestness; but as 
a Scotchman, when he is good, is 
intensely so—a Scotchman, when he 
sells himself to Clooty, is perhaps of 
all human beings the most devoted 
servant of that personage. Scotland, 
which has produced such eminent 
examples of genius and nobleness in 
this century as Thomas Chalmers 
and John Wilson, had the misfor. 
tune to give birth also to James Gor- 
don Bennett. Let her not grieve, 
for the same England that gave birth 
to John Milton, was the mother like- 
wise of Titus Oates. 
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THERE can be no question with the 
philosopher, that war is one of the 
greatest sources of change in the move- 
ment. of the world. Whether its 
purpose be conquest or defence, or its 
stimulant ambition or restlessness, or 
its immediate impulse the genius of 
some great leader, urging the rapa- 
city of a people, the changes which 
it makes in the general mass of 
society are always more remarkable 
than those of any other instrument 
of human impression. Wars are the 
moral thunderstorms, which either 
cover the face of society with havoc, 
or purify its atmosphere. War is the 
shifting of the channel in which the 
great stream of society has hitherto 
‘flowed on, and the formation of the 
new course which fertilises a new 
region, while it leaves the old one 
barren ; or, is like the power of steam, 
& pressure in its nature explosive, 
and marking it power only in its 
ruin, but capable of being guided into 
a general benefactor of man, and 
originating effects large and general 
beyond the means of any other mover. 

To the reader of the Scriptures, 
the question is decided at once. War 
is constantly held forth as the instru- 
ment of Divine action—sometimes as 
punishment, sometimes as restora- 
tion, but always as subservient to 
a great providential intention. A 
voice of more than man calls Cyrus 
from the sands of Persia, at once to 
smite the pride of Babylon, and to 
break the chains of the Jew. The 
same voice summons Alexander 


from the hills of Macedonia to sub- 
vert Persepolis, and be the protector 
of the chosen people. We have the 
distinct declaration from the highest 
of all sources, that the Roman war 
which closed the national existence 
of that unhappy but memorable 
people, was the direct performance of 
the Divine will by the instrumen- 
tality of the heathen sword. 

It is true, that in later history we 
have not the some power of ascer- 
taining the distinct purposes of Pro- 
vidence. We “see through a ‘glass 
darkly,” through the dimmed medium 
of human knowledge, through the 
comparison of things imperfectly 
shown, and the misty conjectures of 
man. Yet still it is a study honour- 
able to human intelligence, and we are 
sometimes enabled, even by flashes 
and fragments of evidence, to trace 
without superstition or exaggeration 
the ways of that great Disposer, 
who balances the fates of nations, 
and whose vigilance is as sleepless as 
His power is immeasurable. No man 
conversant with modern history can 
doubt, that the war of the German 
princes in the sixteenth century 
sheltered the cradle of the Reforma 
tion, until the mighty infant was 
enabled to quit that cradle and as- 
sume maturity ; or that the war with 
Spain and the destruction of the Ar- 
mada gave English Protestantism 
an embodying of strength in England, 
and a renown.abroad, which secured 
it from all assault either at home or 
abroad; or that the wars of William 
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III., in Ireland and on the Continent, 
were the virtual throwing of a shield 
over Protestantism in England, and 
extinguishing by the sword in France 
the power which had pledged itself 
to the extermination of French Pro- 
testantism ; or that the French re- 
volutionary war, however originating 
in the national vices, had, in its 
conquest of the three Capitals of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, a direct 
connection with the vengeance of in- 
sulted justice, and the retribution of 
outraged humanity on the royal spoil- 
ers of unhappy Poland. 

Nothing among the phases of hu- 
man affairs has been a matter of older 
or more frequent wonder to both the 
philosopher and the Christian, than 
the condition of the country rang- 
ing along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean. That, within the per- 
petual hearing, and almost within 
sight of the civilisation of Europe, 
with the sounds of its moral revolu- 
tions, progress, and discoveries in its 
ears, it has never exhibited any incli- 
nation to try the strength of its own 
frame in any of the exercises of self- 
government ; that, with a population 
highly gifted by nature, acute, adroit, 
and even warlike, fifty-fold more nu- 
merous than the Turk; that, with 
the finest climate of the globe, the 
richest soil, the noblest historic recol- 
lections, the whole region, from 
Egypt to the Euphrates, should have 
exhibited its bravery in nothing but 
the exploits of banditti, its intelli- 
gence in nothing but the craft of the 
trafficker, and its philosophy in nothing 
but the submission of the slave, seems 
unaceountable. 

Yet especially that Palestine, the 
land of which we can never speak the 
name, or remember the afflictions, or 
revolve the history, without homage, 
sorrow, and hope; that the soil, with 
every hill. and valley, and sea-shore 
sacred to the Christian heart, and the 
object of promises, on which we fully 
rely, yet which transcend all that 
earth has’ seen of bléssing, power, and 
splendour,—the land of which Inspi- 
ration has pronounced: “Thy. sun 
- Shall no more go down; neither shall 
thy moon withdraw itself: for the 
Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 
and the days of thy mourning shall 

Thy people also shall be 
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all righteous: .they shall inherit the 
land for ever, the branch of my plant- 
ing, the work of my hands, that I 
may be glorified. A little one shall 
become a thousand, and a small one 
a strong nation: I the Lord will 
hasten it in his time” (Isaiah, Ix. 20); 
that Palestine, towards which every 
man, Christian or Jew, looks, as the 
prophet in the days of the captivity 
looked in his prayer, should be still 
desolate ; that even Jerusalem, whose 
very dust is dear to us, should be 
known as scarcely more than the 
haunt of obscure superstition, and the 
squabbles of Greek and- Latin monks, 
—is among the most surprising facts 
of human annals. 

Weare by no means sanguine as 
to the effect of the war, into which 
Russia has provoked the Powers of 
Europe. It is an impulse which wer 
pass away—a “wind which blowet 
where it listeth, and we hear but the 
sound thereof’—a form of ambitious 
frenzy, starting up from the imperial 
couch, and, in the first moment of ex- 
haustion, sinking back within its 
curtains. . But, notwithstanding all - 
those possibilities, to chide the 
eagerness of human anticipation, 
nothing is more evident than~that 
the war has some features which 
distinguish it from all the wars since 
the’ fall of the Greek Empire. » It 
is remarkable that its first quarrel 
was in Jerusalem, and the express 
contest was for the possession of the 
most venerated spot in Jerusalem, 
the Holy Sepulchre. Whether ‘this 
quarrel was sincere or a pretence— 
whether to restore injured rights or 
to cover a determination of wrongs— 
is a matter of no moment in presence 
of the fact that thus began the Rus- 
sian war. Another obvious fact. is, 
that though there have been expedi- 
tions to the Levant within the cen- 
tury, as the march of Napoleon into 
Syria, and the-latter assaults on Acre, 
this is the first war, since the Oru- 
sades, which ever poured the weight 
of the great armies and navies of 
England and France on the Hast, 
which ever planted a solid step on 
the lands under the Mahommedan 
rule, which ever exhibited Euro- 
pean strength, arts, discipline, and 
treasure, in their actual and distinct 
character, to the eye of the Mahom- 
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medan. If the European forces should 
be withdrawn to-morrow, there can 
be no doubt of their having thrown 
anew light on the mind of the Ma- 
hommedan world. The old generation 
must soon pass away, and a large por- 
tion of its prejudices must pass away 
with it. The new generation may re- 
spect its memory, and act as the pall- 
bearers in its obsequies, but they will 
not go down into its grave. Already 
the Turk is becoming associated with 
the Englishman and the Frenchman; 
the English discipline of the Con- 
tingent must leave its impressions, 
even when the Contingent shall be 
broken up. The pay, the punctu- 
ality, the good order, and the gal- 
lantry of the service, cannot be forgot- 
ten; and the man will be cast into 
a mould, manlier and more capable 
of progress than any Turk, since the 
tribe, with the “black banner” be- 
fore them, descended from the slopes 
of the Himalaya. The Christians of 
the Ottoman Empire have obtained 
new privileges already by this war. 
Measures are on foot for making 
their testimony available in the 
courts of justice. They are to have 
the right of bearing arms in the 
Ottoman service—a highly important 
innovation, and leading to every pri- 
vilege ; and there can be no doubt 
that the Ottoman government must 
acknowledge its old power of oppres- 
sion to be at an end, or that any at- 
ro at persecution or violence to 
its Christian subjects would be under 
penalty of provoking resistance from 
its Christian allies. All those results 
have their origin in the war, and 
those are in their nature progressive. 
Privilege begets privilege, and the 
next quarter of a century, whether 
in the struggles of war or the acti- 
vityof peace, will place the Chris- 
tians of the East in a position higher 
than their most sanguine speculation 
could have contemplated before the 
war on the Euxine. 

Views of this order give additional 
value to that interesting subject, the 
character of the Christian Church 
in the East. It becomes important 
to know how far that Church is 
capable of assisting the progress, aid- 
ing»the energies, or even conforming 
to the character of a people on the 
eve of renovation; whether it is to 
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continue the swamp that it has been 
for the four centuries since the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, or to ‘be the 
fount flowing with the waters of na- 
tional life; whether it is to be re- 
garded as a monument of dreary cere- 
monial, encumbering the soil with its 
weight, and of doctrine incompatible 
with the gospel, or as only waiting 
to be freed from the barbarian ac- 
cumulations of antiquity, to show the 
world an architecture worthy of its 
apostolic founders, and fit for the re 
ception of enlightened mankind. 

The Greek Church has, beyond all 
question, high claims to the considera- 
tion of Christendom as the mother of 
all the churches,—founded by the 
Apostles, governed by the last of the 
Apostles——the Church of the first 
Christian empire, and for the first four 
centuries exhibiting the most illustri- 
ous examples of virtues and ability, 
of patience under trial, and of piety 
in the propagation of the faith. In 
the Church of proconsular Asia was 
the arena in which the strength of re- 
velation was first tried against all 
the power of imperial heathenism, 
the severer combats than against 
the lions of Numidia. To that pro- 
vince was sent the message to the 
“Angels of the Seven Churches;” in 
its neighbouring Byzag’ium was erect- 
ed the central Church, the spiritual 
sun, which spread its light through the 
East and West, through the shores 
and forests of the North, and through 
the mountains and wildernesses of 
the South,—the Church which, resist- 
ing the image worship of the West- 
ern nations, and the mysterious my- 
thology of the Kast, continued fer fif- 
teen hundred years the Ark of Chris- 
tianity. 

The subject has been frequently 
touched on in the rapid publications 
of our time, but with: an inaccuracy 
of detail, and an obscurity of view, 
which fully justifies the attempt to 
rectify the one, and to clear up the 
other. 
~ From the fourth century, the subtle 
spirit of the Greeks began to exercise 
itself in those questions of Scripture, 
which, being confessedly above the 
range of the human faculties, are to 
be received on the authority of Scri 
ture alone, as the objects of faith, 
and not of experience. The Arian, 
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Nestorian, and Eutychian heresies be- 
n to disturb the world. The great 
ouncil of Nice (a.p. 325), an as- 
semblage of 318 bishops, declared the 
voice of the Church against the doc- 
trine of Arius; yet the heresy conti- 
nued for some ages to distract the 
empire. When these disputes had 
worn themselves out, another source 
of disturbance exhibited itself in the 
Civil claims of the rival Sees of Rome 
and Constantinople. The Bishop of 
Rome demanded the Supremacy for 
the sitter in the ancient capital of 
empire ; the Bishop of Constantinople 
demanded it for the sitter in the capi- 
tal of the actual empire. But the 
contest was unequal. The Bishop of 
the West had no imperial figure, to 
thwart his authority; the Bishop of 
the East stood directly under the 
shadow of the imperial figure. The 
former was the lord of the faith to 
the half-civilized and superstitious 
millions of the barbarian settlers in 


Europe; the latter was surrounded. 


with as many heresies as episcopates, 
with keen inquiries and doubtful fide- 
lity, with philosophy envenomed into 
skepticism, and with four Patriarchs, 
sometimes denying his doctrine, and 
always envying his authority. 

The contest continued through two 
centuries, treate’ by the warlike em- 
ape with contempt, and regarded 
y the feeble emperors with alarm. 
At length it was decided by Jus- 
tinian, one of those characters who 
form epochs in history. It is only by 
uch epochs that we can mark the 
progress of those unvarying years 
and casual trains of events which 
form the stream of Time. Remote 
history is like the remote landscape ; 
we judge of the country only 
by its mountain-tops. History has 
done but narrow justice to this re- 
storer of the Roman empire. It has 
measured his imperial strength on 
the scale of his personal weakness ; 
but the true estimate of the gover- 
hor of kingdoms is, by what he has 
done on the throne. Monarchs are 
actors, with their kingdom for a 
stage, and the world for their audi- 
ence. When. they throw off the 
royal robe and the buskin, they are 
but men; but who has a right. to 
follow them behind the scenes? In 

reign of Justinian was reunited 
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the dislocated empire. Italy and 
Northern Africa were conjoined. The 
barbarian kingdoms of Kurope were 
reduced into submission, the cele- 
brated Code was established which 
formed the body of law to Europe 
for nearly ten centuries, and which 
exists as the civil law to this day. 
The noblest temple of Europe (until 
the sixteenth century), the Santa 
Sophia, was built by him, and he 
held the sceptre with undiminished 
authority to the end of a reign of 
thirty-nine years, and a life of eighty- 
three ! 

The sole imperial weakness of 
Justinian was his theology ; he loved 
to mingle in the turbid discussions 
of the time. In one of those dis- 
cussions, to conciliate the verdict of 
the Roman Bishop, he conferred on 
him the title of “ Head of the Uni- 
versal Church,” —a title which no 
man could be guiltless in either be- 
stowing or accepting, the title belong- 
ing to Him alone who earned it on 
Calvary ; the bestowal was a usurpa- 
tion, and the adoptiona crime. From 
this transaction, and from the year 
533, the Papacy dates its assum- 
ed supremacy over the Universal 
Church. 

The separation of the Greek and 
Latin Churches was near at hand. 
In the seventh century Rome had 
adopted image-worship. In the 
eighth century the Emperor Leo 
proclaimed it an abomination, and 
ordered that all images should: be 
taken from the altars. The Pope 
(Gregory II.) answered the command 
by a challenge. His answer was an 
Anathema. “You accuse,” said his 
letter, “ the Catholics of idolatry : in 
this you betray your own impiety. 
You assault us, tyrant, with a carnal 
and military hand; we can only im- 
plore Christ that he will send you a 
devil for the destruction of your body 
and the salvation of your soul. Are 
you ignorant that the Popes are the 
bands of union, the mediators of 
between the East and the West? The 
eyes of the nations are fixed om.our 
humility, and they revere as:a God on 
earth theA postle St. Peter, whose image 
ou threaten to destroy. The remote 
ingdoms of the earth present their 
homage to Christ:and His vicegerent.” 
A war followed ; Gregory sent out his 
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“pastoral letters” through the West. 
The imperial troops were beaten in 
Italy by the peasant insurrection. A 
battle was fought on the banks of 
the Po, with such slaughter of the 
Greeks, that for a succession of years 
the people refused to eat of the fish. 
Rome was broken off from the em- 
pire. The imperial sovereignty of 
the West was at an end after a do- 
minion of seven centuries ; and image- 
worship was established as the re- 
ligion of the Popedom. 

The schism of the churches was 
now begun. But the question had 
changed from doctrine, which the 
growing ignorance of the age was 
unable to discuss, to jurisdiction, a 
discussion which at once excited the 
ambition and fed the animosity of a 
time of darkness. The bitterness of 
the contest was increased in the ninth 
century by the elevation of Photius 
to the see of Constantinople, 

This remarkable man was the soli- 
tary light of his age in the East. He 
was a layman, who had passed 
through the highest offices of the 
State, and a scholar who has left the 
monument of his scholarship to pos- 
_terity in his celebrated Bubliotheca. 
To place him in the bishopric, the 
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emperor deposed its former posses. 
sor, who appealed to Rome. The 
pope ordered his restoration ; the 
emperor repeated his refusal. 

It would be as idle to trace, as it 
would be difficult to disentangle, 
the perplexities of a quarrel which 
continued for centuries. But the 
consummation was now at hand. 
The Pope (Leo IX.),and-the Patriarch, 
Cerularius, had excommunicated each 
other. A conference of pretended 
conciliation was held in Constanti- 
nople with the papal legates. It 
ended in new claims, met by new 
resistance: the legates, at last, went 
solemnly to the church of Santa 
Sophia, publicly read the letters of 
excommunication, placed the docu- 
ment of anathema on the high altar, 
and then departed from Constanti- 
nople! Thus in 1054 was completed 
the Schism, which had been com- 
menced in arrogant ambition, and 
continued in priestly rancour ; which 
had scandalized Christendom, and 
libelled Christianity ; and which, in 
Asia, was punished by the conqnests 
and conversions of Mahommedanism, 
and in Europe by the increased 
power, the darker superstition, and 
the sterner severities of Rome. 


DOCTRINE. 


From this period we may state the 
doctrines and practices of the Greek 


Church, as an independent commu- - 


nity. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
is established. But the Holy Spirit 
is assumed to proceed from . the 
Father only; in this point differing 
from the Popish and the Protestent 
Churches. This difference was the 
subject of long controversy.. between 
the East and the West, bat with the 
usual fate of ancient disputation, 
leaving both parties more confident 
in their own opinions. 

On the ee Redemption, its 
language is that of Scripture ; Christ 
is ~are. sectors to be ‘the Regener- 
ator of our fallen nature. Justifica- 
tion by Faith includes the works 
which prove the sincerity of the 
faith, without which “faith is dead.” 

neration is regarded as essen- 
tial, but this Church admits of no 


Indulgences; on this point differing 
totally from the practices of Rome. 

The Church acknowledges no pur- 
gatory. But it holds an “ interme- 
diate state of the departed ;” the 
spirits of the wicked remaining in a 
place of sorrow and comparative suffer- 
ing, and those of the virtuous in 4 
place of rest and comparative happi- 
ness; and both thus remaining uutil 
the Resurrection. But it admits 
“Prayer for the dead ;” not for the 
redemption of the spirit from a place 
of purification or partial penalty, but 
from a consideration of the Divine 
mercy. In those doctrines it makes 
some approach to Protestantism, 
thoagh in praying for the dead it 
obviously goes beyond the only 
authority to which we can look for 
the condition of man after death — 
namely, Scriptare. 

In its ritual, the Church more 
nearly approaches Rome. It ac 
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knowledges as Sacraments, Marriage, 
Confirmation, Extreme Unction, Ordi- 
nation, and Penance, in addition to 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Baptism is administered by trine 
immersion. 

Infants are baptised on the eighth 
day. 
Ghriem, or anointing with holy 
oil, which is regarded as confirma- 
tion, is administered soon after bap- 
tism. 

The Lord’s Supper is administered 
under both forms, the bread and the 
wine, to both priest and laity. But 
the Church: holds travsubstantiation, 
or, in the words of the Confession, 
“when the priest consecrates the 
elements, the very substance of the 
bread and wine is transformed into 
the substance of the true body and 
blood of Christ.” 

The ceremonial of the consecration 
is worth remarking, as it seems to 
have been taken in some degree as 
the model for the modern innovations 
in the English Ritual. The elements 
are first carried round the church 
on the head of the deacon; then the 
priest prays that the Almighty may 
convert ‘them into the substance of 


the body and blood. He then prays 
to the Holy Spirit for His gift. He 
then prays to Jesus Christ, as sitting 
on the right hand of the Father, and 
yet invisibly present, to impart to 
the receivers “ His immaculate body 


and precious blood.” Still, there are 
some distinctions in the Eastern and 
Western practice. The same degree 
of worship is not offered to the Host 
as in the Romish Church. It ‘is not 
carried in procession, nor is it offered 
to public adoration, nor is there any 
festival in its honour. It is carried 
to the-sick, but the priests do not 
prostrate themselves before it. ~All 
this ceremonial the Eastern Church 
pretends to justify on the ground of 
antiquity, where it was not to be 
found in the purest and most primi- 
tive centuries. The Protestant looks 
_original solemnisation, and 

es his practice from Scripture. 
What common sense can believe that 
Jesus of Nazareth gave His actual 
body to be eaten before His eyes, or 
that the Apostles, while at supper, 
ved that they were eating flesh 
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and drinking blood, and this without 
a sign of repulsion and reluctance, or 
without even a remonstrance or an 
inquiry? The words, “This do in 
remembrance of me,” are a sufficient 
declaration that neither His flesh nor 
His blood was to remain on earth; 
for remembrance implied departure, 
And that the remembrance was the 
express purpose, is distinctly declared 
in the words, “ As oft as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death ti/l He come ;”—thus 
extinguishing at once transubstan- 
tiation, and the more diluted doctrine 
of the “Real presence.” St. Paul 
(a.p. 59) describes the Sacrament as 
still the bread and the cup (Ist Cor- 
inthians, xi. 26), the popular dis- 
honour of which would involve dis- 
honour to the body and blood of 
which they were the representatives. 
And he further states, that when the 
“Real presence” shall have come, 
the representation shall pass away; 
as in the instance of the Jewish 
sacrifices, which represented the of 
fering of Christ, but when the real 
offermg was come, the representation 
naturally passed away, the Temple 
was overthrown, and sacrifice was no 
more. And this was the language of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles up- 
wards of a quarter of a century after 
the Crucifixion. If St. Paul believed 
in Transubstantiation, it is impossible 
to doubt that he would have scrupu- 
lously avoided any mention of the 
“bread and the cup,” particularly on 
an occasion when he was warning 
the dissolute and disputatious Cor 
inthians of the danger of disrespect 
to the Sacrament, 

The Greek Church holds the doc- 
trine of Penance, Absolution by the 
priest, and Auricular Confession, as a 
consequence of the doctrine of Absolu- 
tion, “ the priest not knowing what 
to absolve until he knows the state 
of the penitent.” Absolution and 
Confession are held to be of the high- 
est importance, and of the most 
general application. They have been 
termed “ the axle on which the globe 
of ecclesiastical polity turns ;” and. 
beyond question they have been the 
most extensive sources of power and 
revenue to both the Greek faith and 
the Roman. 
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The Ritual.of the Eastern Church 
is even more laborious than that of 
the Roman, both churches in this 
nem straying from the simplicity of 

cripture. The elaborate ritual of 
the Jewish dispensation was for a 
Divine purpose—the separation of the 
people from Heathenism; but when 
that purpose ceased with the cessa- 
tion of the national privileges and 
the coming of Christianity, ceremo- 
nial perished, as being unnecessary 
to a religion whose laws were to be 
“written in the heart,” and as incon- 
sistent with the nature of a religion 
which was yet to be universal. Christ 
came to redeem mankind, not only 
from the yoke of sin, but the yoke of 
ceremonial. “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden,” 
was the language, not merely of help 
to human nature, but of relief- from 
the weight of ordinances. Christi- 
anity has no ceremonial, and but two 
rites, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
It has forms, for forms are essential 
to order, but it prescribes no system 
of worship, no locality, and no labour 
of devotion. 

The Greek Church abounds in 
Fastings, and those of the severest 
order. Besides the Lent of the West- 
ern Church, it has three seasons of 
public abstinence within the year— 
one from St. Whitsuntide to St. Peter’s 
Day, one from the 6th to the 15th of 
August, and one during the forty 
days before Christmas. In the mo- 
nasteries, to this number is super- 
added one for the first fourteen days 
of September, in honour of the “ Ex- 
altation of the Holy Cross;” and 
those unnatural and unnecessary ab- 
stinences are practised, in general, 
with extreme severity, even to the 
rejection of all fish, On the other 
hand, the festivals of their saints are 
literally feasts ; thus producing, in the 
one’ instance, hazard to health, and 
in the other, hazard to morals. These 
feasts, however, and their attendant 
levities, have the presumed character 
of religion; and the saint of the day 
is-:especially invoked as an_ inter- 
cessor, equally in contradiction to 
common sense and the Gospel,—the 


first telling us the folly of appealing 
to beings of whom we cannot pos- 
sibly know whether they can hear or 
answer prayer, and the second, de- 
claring that there is but one inter- 
cessor between God and man, Jesus 
Christ. 

Image-worship is held in abhorrence 
by the Eastern Church, yet it pays the 
same species of adoration to pictures; 
on the idea, that while images re- 
present the inventions of man, pic- 
tures represent some real existence ; 
or that, in the words of St. Paul, “ An 
idol is nothing in the world” (Ist 
Corinthians, viii. 4), while a picture is 
the adumbration of some true trans- 
action,—as the existence of Christ, the 
Virgin Mary, the saints, &c. But, 
for the purpose of preserving their 
devotion as pure as possible, they 
make those pictures generally the 
mose unattractive possible. With the 
higher orders the picture may serve 
only as a stimulant to devotion, but, 
with the peasantry, the adoration is 
probably complete. 

The Greek priests of the higher 
order generally exhibit a reluctance 
to acknowledge the reality of this 
worship, this “pinakolatria,” if we 
must coin a word for it. They ac- 
knowledge the popular homage, but 
excuse it on the ground of respect for 
memorable names; as in common 
life we preserve the pictures of 
memorable persons, and value those 
of our departed friends. But the 
Eastern homage goes wholly beyond 
this grateful observance. We do not 
make genuflections to the pictures 
of our great men, nor pray to those 
of our friends, nor send those pic- 
tures to. assist women in the suffer- 
ings of childbirth, nor place them on 
the beds of the dying, nor believe 
them to work miracles. 

In fact, this worship of resem- 
blances, whether pictures or images, 
is one of the most general, and yet 
most improbable, delusions in the 
world. To imagine that the statue 
which we carve, or the pictare which 
we paint, the actual. work of our 
hands, is gifted with powers above 
the man who has 


e it; or can 
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have a holiness which he has not, 
or faculties of which he is uncon- 
scious, or a spirit which he can ap- 
proach only with homage,—is an al 
surdity which tasks the utmost 
eredality' of man. Or if he be will- 
ing to try the effect of this contempt, 
he may fling the statue from its 
pedestal, or take down the picture 
from its shrine, with the most per- 
fect impunity. And yet, what mil- 
lions have worshipped the statue 
and the picture, and worship them 
still ! 

In the fitst ages of Christianity, 
worship was exclusively given to the 
God of the Gospel; the objects of 
heathen adoration were an abhor- 
rence, and the ceremonial of the tem- 
les a theme of perpetual scorn. At 
length, however, the influence of 
heathenism returned; Christian cor- 
ruption adopted its emblems, and 
the images of Christ and the Virgin 
were surrounded by the sicklier de- 
votees or more fanatical formalists 
of the Church. Then came miracles. 


The perils of the Greek Empire re- 
quired supernataral protectors; and 
the Greek, unused to arms, and 


trembling at Saracen invasion, glad- 
ly committed the hazardous trust 
of defending his battlements to the 
saint in his hands. The city of 
Edessa was thus saved / by the sight 
of anapkin, marked-with the face of 
Jesus. These cheap defences finally 
failed, and Mahomet was lord of the 
Empire; but thé passion for the pic- 
ture still lived among the serfs of the 
Caliph ; and while Europe, looking on 
the remote danger with secure con- 
tempt, multiplied her idols, Greece, 
under her Arab scourge, cherished 
her pictures as the source of her con- 
solation. 
The chief treasure of her mytho- 
logy, the Veron Hikon, or true resem- 
ce, was a picture of our Lord, 
supposed to bear His impression from 
having wiped His face on Calvary. 
This' He gave'to'a woman, who gave 
it tothe Emperor Tiberius, whom it 
cured of the gout! But as the 
napkin was’ triple-folded, it carried 
three impressions, which were im- 
partially divided among ‘the faithful ; 
one "being sent ‘to ' Constantinople, 
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another to Paris, and the third being 
already in the hands of that rather 
hazardous guardian of relics, Tibe- 
rius. ‘The Veron EKikon has seen a 
reat deal of service since, and its 
fast exploit was its attempt to rout 
the French column advancing to 
Rome in 1796, an attempt in which 
it unhappily failed. Such is the 
history of the most authentic, re- 
nowned, and sacred relic of tlie 
Greek and ib world. The 
historian* gives the hymn of Byzan- 
tium to the Veronica (for they 
changed it’ into a female, and the 
female into a saint) in the sixth cen- 
tury. “How can we with mortal 
eyes contemplate this image, whose 
celestial splendour the host of 
heaven presumes fot to behold? He 
who dwells in heaven condescends 
this day to visit us by His venerable ° 
image. He who is seated on the 
Cherubim visits us this day by a 
icture; which the Fatuer has de- 
ineated with His immaculate hand, 
which He has formed in an ineffable | 
manner, and which we sanctify by 
adoring it with faith and love’”” 
Such is idolatry everywhere at this. 
hour ! 

The “sign of the Cross” is uni-- 
versal, and almost perpetual. « The- 
Cross itself is frequently, addressed: 
in prayer, and in language applicable 
ofily to the Divine Being. A qnrotation 
from. Stourdza, a man of intelligence 
and learning, in his defence of the 
Greek Church, will show to what an 
extent this mysticism can be carried. 

“The Oross is the representative of 
the structure of man. It seems to 
have been formed expressly for man, 
and its punishment explicitly to serve 
as the emblem of his misery and his 
grandeur. Standing erect, looking 
down on all surrounding things, the- 
arms extended as if to embrace the: 
immense space of which it appears. 
the King ; the feet fixed in this valley 
of tears, the brow crowned with thorns, 
signs of the cares which surround man 
even to the tomb. Behold the Man! 
Ecce homo—behold the adorable atti- 
tude of the God-man upon’ the earth. 
The more we contemplate, the mdre 
we ‘inust feel that it is only by the 


punishment ‘of the Cross that Jesus 
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Christ could express in Himself all the 
woes and all the transgressions of 
man, expiate them, ransom them, and 
exhibit collectively the human race 
under one form alone.” 

The use of tapers and torches in 
daylight services is defended, not on 
the Popish principle of emblematising 
the Holy Spirit, but on the more 
plausible ground of imitating the 
primitive ages, when the Christians 
met only before daylight and in 
caverns, Both are equally presump- 
tuous, as unauthorised by Scripture ; 
and both equally profane, as palpably 
adopted from heathenism. 

The services. of the Greek Church 
are wearisomely long; they are in 
Hellenic, and therefore almost wholly 
unintelligible to the people, and they 
are intolerably laborious to the priest ; 
the whole body of the services occu- 
pying. twenty folio volumes, with an 
additional volume of directions !—a 
study to which the time of the priest 
is almost wholly confined, not for its 
knowledge, but for its manipulation ; 
the selection. of the services appro- 
ere to the day, which change every 

ay, and even in the course of the 
day. The Liturgy, so called, is limited 
to a small portion of those labours, 
namely, the Communion. - 

Ambition in a geri and ig- 
norance. in a people always produce 
superstition ; the priest eager to ex- 
tend his authority, and the péople 
unable to defect the imposture, The 
natural results are, the Legend and 
the pretended Miracle. These prac- 
tices in the Greek Church take a 
colouring from the picturesque region 
and the romantic fancy of the people. 
Every island, and. perhaps every hill 
and yalley, has its sacred spot, to 


The four Patriarchs, of Constanti- 
pogle, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria, are the religious ralers of the 
Greek Church ; the three Jatter being, 
in_a certain degree, subordinate to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, without 


whose consent nothing of general im- . 


portance can be effected. This Pa- 
triarch ig elected by the votes of the 
neighbouring bishops; but he must 
be presented to the Sultan for insti- 
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which ‘the population approach in 
long processions on any remarkable 
public circumstance, whether of Na- 
ture or the Calendar. To appease an 
épidemic, to still an earthquake, to 
make the skies propitious. after a 
drought, or to eall down the peculiar 
aid of the Virgin, who usurps, in the 
Greek mind, the whole power of in- 
tercession, and thus effectively pos- 
sesses the sceptre of Omnipotence, 
summons the multitude in all their 
pageantry, 

The services of the Church being. 
performed in a tongue comparatively 
obsolete, and being recited by the 
priest habitually in a tone of mystery, 
which renders them scarcely audible, 
if they were understood, leave the 
people in almost total ignorance of 
their meaning, and of course indifferent 
to all but the forms of devotion. Like 
the priest of Rome; the Greek priest 
is the presamed mediator, not the 
leader of the popular devotion; his 
prayers are for, not with, the people. 
Thus his performance of the service 
is-supposed to answer its purpose, 
whether audible or whispered. One 
portion of his duty, however, addresses 
itself to the general ear—the reading 
of the “ Lives of the Saints,” entitled 
“The Tablet of the United Worthies,” 
a record of 365 lives; all equal to 
gorge the most ravenous. credulity. 
Greece, once the land of invention, 
is now the land of imposture; the 
original talent of the soil is now 
exhausted on dreary fiction. Still 
believing in magic, charms, the in- 
fluence of dreams, :and the inspira- 
tion of the “genius loci,” they are 
prepared to welcome every folly of 
fanaticism, and submit to every arti- 
fice of superstition, 


tution; and as nothing is done in 
Turkey without a present, the fee on 
this occasion amounts to 20,000 or 
30,000 dollars, the Sultan still re 
taining the power of deposition, ban- 
ishment, or even of death. The Patrl- 
arch possesses the considerable privi 
lege of naming his brother patriarchs, 
but the rescript of the. Sultan is still 
necessary for their confirmation, a0 
even to that of every bishop who may 
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be appointed by the Patriarch. Thus 
the Greek Church exhibits none of 
the “supremacy” of the. Roman. It 
has since the reign of Constantine 
claimed no “temporal sovereignty,” 
and it has thus in some measure been 
freed from the intrigues, violences, and 
crimes, which form so large a part of 
the history of priestly ambition. 

Another important prevention of 
those evils was the marriage of the 
parochial priesthood. In the earlier 
periods of this Church, marriage was 
commanded to the priest, and was 
considered so necessary to his office 
that on the death of his wife he must 
give up his parish. Even now, not- 
withstanding the example of Rome, 
the, secular clergy are permitted to 
marry, though onlyonce. The regular 
clergy (monks) are not permitted to 
marry, on the absurd principle that 
their lives are an offering for the popu- 
lar sins, and that celibacy belongs to 
holiness. The marriage of the priest- 
hood had the natural effect of ren- 
dering them loyal, by the connec- 
tion of their children with the 
country, of preventing the irregu- 
larities to which constrained celibacy 
inevitably gives rise, and of pre- 
venting that ambition for the influ- 
ence of their class which naturally 
exhibits itself -in great bodies who 
have no tie but to the head of 
their order. Constrained celibacy is, 
in fact, a conspiracy against human 
nature, which always transpires in 
& conspiracy against human Allegi- 
ance 


Monasticism forms a prominent 
feature of the system. The Greek 
convents are numerous, powerful, 
and in some instances opulent. Their 
inhabitants are divided into Caloyers, 
(monks) and Jay brethren. The lives 
of the former are comparatively in- 
dolent ; of the latter, comparatively 
laborious, But the Caloyer has his 
peculiar round of irksome occupa- 
tions. Matins begin at four in ‘the 
morning, and last until dawn. The 

rformance of the Liturgy is fol- 
owed by reciting the life of some 
saint, and that is followed again by 
nine hymns, six of which are to the 
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Virgin, and three to the saint of the 
day. In Lent, his task is wearisome : 
he must go throngh the whole Psal- 
ter every day, and perform the Me- 
tania, which consists in kissing the 
ground three hundred times in the 
twenty-four hours. To this employ- 
ment four hours of the. night, of 
which two are immediately after 
midnight, are devoted. How any 
human understanding can conceive 
that this drudgery is connected with 
virtue, is productive of good to man, 
or is acceptable to his Creator, must 
be left to the reveries of the monk, 
and the recorded absurdities of hu- 
man nature. 

The lay brothers are the farmers, 
the shepherds, the tillers, and. the 
traders of the convent. They are 
industrious, and so far they remove 
the stigma from the general. useless- 
ness of conventual life. Some of 
those communities are largely en- 
dowed. The monks of the well- 
known brotherhood of Mount Athos 
have twenty convents, and possess 
extensive lands. The Tarkish tax- 
ation is generally moderate, and in- 
dolence never had an easier form 
than in the shape of the Caloyer. 

The state of the Russian Church 
would lead us too far into inquiry ; 
but it has a history of its own, some 
remarkable peculiarities, and some 
prospects well worthy of examination. 
Those who feel an. interest in the 
subject may be referred to Stourdza, 
Considerations sur la Doctrine, to 
King On the Russian . Church, and 
to the brief but exact Treatise on 
the Greek Church by. the ut 
learned Dean of Durham. The sub- 
ject may well interest us, when it 
involves the religious welfare of the 
millions inhabiting the Eastern pro- 
vinces of Europe, the Danubian pro- 
vinces, the length of Asia Minor, a 
portion of Syria, Assyria, and Africa, 
and the sixty millions of Russia—an 


-immense extent of human existence, 


which a few years may open to a 
purer faith, and which is already 
qualifying, by the effects of know- 
ledge, suffering; and war, for the 
GosPEL. 
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NICARAGUA AND THE FILIBUSTERS, 


Ir is a fixed idea with the Ameri- 
can people, that in due course of time 
they are to have the control of all 
the North American continent, and 
of the island of Cuba; they consider 
this their “manifest destiny,” and 
any movement in that direction is 
looked on by them as s matter of 
course, and. deserving of encourage- 


‘ment. 


The poplar name for the agency 
by which such a state of things is to 
be brought about is “ filbusterism.” 
The, ‘word “ filibuster” is a French 
and Spanish corruption of the Eng- 
lish word freebooter, an appellation 
which, in former days, from its being 
frequently assumed by a certain class 
of men, who disliked the harsher 
name of pirate, became familiar to 
the inhabitants of the West India 
Islands and- Central America; but 
as filibusterism is now used, it ex- 

: the action 3 he ge 
people, or a portion of the people, in 
the. aanitsition of territory which 
does not belong to them, unrestrained 
by the responsibilities of the Ameri- 
can Government. ' 
» The sovereign people of the United 
States, and the United States Govern- 
ment, are two distinct bodies, in- 
fluenced by different motives. The 
Government is obliged to maintain 
the appearance of keeping faith with 
other friendly powers, but at the 
same time is so anxious to gain 


“popularity at home, that it does not 


take really effectual measures to 
check any popular movement, how- 
ever illegal it may be, if favoured 
by the majority of the people. 

The manner in which the State of 
Nicaragua has been reduced, or, it 
should rather be “ik raised to a 
present position, by being occupi 
and governed by a large body of 
Americans, affords an instance of the 
truth of this statement. 

For the last two years the Ameri- 
chn and English Governments have 
been exchanging diplomatic letters, 
arguing at great length on the ab- 
stract meaning of certain words of a 
treaty, by which either power was 
equally bound not to occupy, fortify, 


colonise, or take possession of, any 
part of Central America. In the 
mean time a party of American citi- 
zens, under command of a certain 
Colonel Walker, have virtually taken 
rea of, and do now govern the 
tate of Nicaragua, one of the States 
specially mentioned in the treaty. 
hen they first landed in Nicaragua, 
not ten months ago, they. numbered 
only fifty-six men; but in as far 
as they had the good-will of the 
majority of the American people, 
they represented the nation as truly 
as General Pierce and his Cabinet. 
Colonel Walker was merely the prac- 
tical exponent of a popular theory, 
and his success has been so rapid and 
decisive, and such is the position he 
now holds in Nicaragua, strengthened 
by daily accessions to his force from 
California and from the United States, 
that the Americanisation of Nicara- 
gua may be almost considered an 
established fact. 

Should the Americans in that 
country be able. to. maintain their 
position, of which, at present, there 
seems to be every probability, the 
successful filibustering of Nicaragua 
will be but the beginning; the end 
will be the occupation, by Americans, 
of all the Central American States, 
and, in due course of time, of Mexico 
and Ouba. 

In order to show why the filibus- 
tering energies of the Americans have 
been specially directed to Nicaragua, 
and how it is that so small a party of 
them have so quickly got control 
of that State, and also. to appreciate 
fully the position which their leaders 
occupy as members of the newly- 
formed government, it is necessary 
to give some information on the poli- 
tical condition of the country, and on 
recent events there, which the writer, 
while’a resident in the country during 
the greater part of the revolytion, 
had good opportunity of acquiring. 


Qn the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848, when there was suc 
a rush of gold-hunters to that land 
of promise both from the Old and 
the New World, the route generally 
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followed was that by Panama, as the 
most expeditious—lines of steamers 
being established by American com- 
panies from New York and New 
Orleans to Chagres, and from Pa- 
nama to San Francisco. 

The supply of steamers, however, 
was never sufficient for the accom- 
modation of the crowds of eager emi- 
grants; the profits of the steamship 
companies were enormous, and Ame- 
rican enterprise was not long in dis- 
covering and opening a new, and in 
many respects superior, route to the 
golden regions of the Pacific. 

The new route lay through the 
State of Nicaragua, one of the five 
States into which the Central Ame- 
rican Confederation was dissolved in 
the year 1831. 

It was to the advantages offered 
by its geographical position that 
Wiciradie owed its distinction. The 
Lake of Nicaragua, a splendid sheet 
of water ninety miles long by about 
fifty broad, lies within the State. Its 
most western extremity is only 
twelve miles from the Pacific, and 
at its eastern extremity about one 
hundred and fifty miles from the 
Atlantic : it empties itself into that 
ocean through the river San Juan, 
which is navigable all the distance 
for small vessels, and forms at its 
mouth the harbour of Greytown or 
San Juan del Norte. An_ inter- 
Oceanic canal was first talked of, but 
it was found that it would take all 
the gold in California to construct it ; 
80 that idea was for the time aban- 
doned, and a New York Company, 
styled: the Accessory Transit Com- 
pany of Nicaragua, got a charter from 
the State, granting them for con- 
siderations the. exclusive privilege of 
steam-nayigation of the river San 
Juan, and of the Lake Nicaragua, 
for a period of ninety-nine years. 

Steamboats of various capacities, 
to suit the navigation of the river 
and of the lake, were sent out—a 
road over the twelve miles of land, 
between the lake and the harbour 
of San Juan del Sur on the Pacific, 
Was commenced — steamships were 
the between that port and San 

cisco, and between New York 

and hel and a large share of 

_Vauiornian emigration began to 
stream through the country. 
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The difficulties of the route were 
at first considerable, owing to the 
number of rapids in the River San 
Juan requiring boats of peculiar con- 


struction for their navigation, ‘and 
from the fact of the country through- 


‘which lies the road, to the Paci 


being a mountainous wilderness, the 
greater part covered by a dense tropi- 
cal forest. 

In the rainy season, which lasts for 
about five months, the road was s0 
bad that a mule would sink to his 
belly at every step; the twelve miles 
were not unfrequently a two day’s 
journey, and many a poor mule, after 
vainly struggling to extricate himself, 
succumbed to his fate, and was 
absorbed in the mud, leaving his rider 
to fight his own way through, which 
he generally did without much trouble. 
Such little difficulties were not thought 
much of by Californian emigrants. in 
those days. 

The Company, however, soon com- 
pleted the road, and so far perfected 
their arrangements that the p e 
from ocean to ocean is performed in 
two days. 

The travel to and fro between 
California and the Atlantic States is 
not confined to apy particular class 
of the community. Capitalists, mer- 
ehants, professional men, mechanics, 
labourers—in fact, people of all 
classes, are constantly going and com- 
ing. For the last five years an aver- 
age of two thousand Americans ba 
month have passed to and fro by thi 
route, and, during the few days occu- 
pied in transit, have had ample time 
to admire and covet the splendid 
country through which they passed, to 
look with utter pg on the natives, 
and to speculate on what a country it 
would be if it were only under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The country, its climate, its ad- 
vantages, resources, and social . and 
political condition, haye thus been 
gradually made familiar to a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the 
people of the United States and of 
California. 


It is in natural consequence of all 
this, and of the apparent. hopeless- 


ness Of immediate success in Cuba, 
that. the attention of the filibuster- 
ing portion of the American com- 
munity has been gradually directed 
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to the State of Nicaragua, and the 
late civil war in that country offered 
too favourable an opportunity to be 
lost for making a beginning in fur- 
therance of the cherished idea. 

The constitution of Nicaragua, 
like that of all the Spanish-American 
States, is republican—that is to say, in 
name; in effect it approaches more 
nearly to a despotism, a mode of gov- 
ernment much better adapted to a 

ople the majority of whom are quite 
neompetent to form any idea on the 
subject of self-government. 

Since the dissolution of the Cen- 
tral American Confederation the 
country has been in a constant state of 
revolution. Two years is about the 
game period of peace which has in- 
tervened. The people are wantonly 
destructive and cruel in their civil war- 
fare ; and having been so actively em- 
ployed for nearly twenty years in 
cutting each other’s throats, battering 
down each other’s cities, spending 
their money in gunpowder, and ruining 
all producing interests by taking the 
labourers from the field to serve as 
soldiers, they had managed to reduce 
themselves and their country to such a 
wretched state of misery, that it really 
appeared to be the duty of some civi- 
lised nation to step in and keep them 
all in order. eA 

In ing thro the country, one 
danit bat bo nti with the ruin 
and desolation everywhere apparent, 
and with the remains of bygone wealth 
and grandeur, but little in accordance 
with the poverty and listless indolence 
in which the inhabitants are now con- 
tented to live. 

Their eities are half in ruins, and 
the churches, which, in their mode of 
warfare, they use as fortresses, have 
come in for their full share of de- 
struction. Those which remain are 
peppered all over with cannon-balls. 
The ruins on the old indigo and 
cotton estates give one an idea of the 
different way in which the people 
once employed themselves; but. now, 
in a country capable of producing in 
the greatest abundance indigo, cotton, 
sugar, rice, coffee, tobacco, and nearly 
every other tropical production, little 
else is to be seen but plantains and 
Indian corn, the two great staple 
articles of food. The tobacco grown 
in the country is good; the people, 
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men, women, and children, are in- 
veterate smokers, but they do not 
even raise sufficient tobacco for their 
own conusmption. The “cacao,” or 
chocolate, raised in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Rivas, is’ the 
finest in the world; it is a national 
beverage, and the greater part of the 
crop is consumed in the country; a 
small quantity is exported to the 
neighbouring States; but with the 
exception of a few bullock hides and 
deerskins, which are sent to New 
York, the country cannot be said to 
have any exports. 

The climate generally is by no 
means unhealthy. It varies very much 
throughout the State, being in some 
parts much tempered by a constant 
breeze off the lake, while in the high 
lands of Segovia and Matagalpa, the 
temperature is so moderate that most 
of the grains and fruits of the north 
can be raised in great perfection, 

The rainy season commences about 
the end of July, and continues till 
November or December. During this 
season it rains in torrents for days at a 
time, and the roads become almost 
impassable. The most sickly periods 
of the year are the beginning and the 
end of this season ; fever and ague are 
then very prevalent, but the natives 
suffer more than foreigners, chiefl 
owing to the wretched way in whic 
they live, the habitations of the lower 
orders affording generally but poor 
protection against the weather. — 

In the mountains of the district of 
Matagalpa, which form part of the 
great range which traverses all the 
North American continent, are mines of 
gold and silver. They have hitherto 
only been worked by the Indians in a 
very rude manner, but sufficient has 
been done to prove that they are rich ; 
if scientifically worked, they will no 
doubt prove very productive. 

The forests abound in rosewood, 
mahogany, and other beautiful woods, — 
and throughout the State many valua- 
ble medicinal gums and plants are 
found. 

The scenery is varied and very beau- 
tiful ; at certain seasons the trees are 
completely covered with flowers, and 
the forests are a confused mass of 
luxuriant vegetation. f : 

There are several volcanic moun- 
tains in the country, all of great 


~ 
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similarity of appearance: the finest 
is Ometepée, which rises out of the 
lake, in the shape of a perfect cone, to 
the height of many thousand feet. 

The people are very deficient ‘in 
ambition and energy, and have a 
very decided objection to labour. As 
long as a man has sufficient to sup- 

ly his immediate wants, he cannot 
be induced to work, but will devote 
himself to the passive enjoyment of 
swinging in his hammock, and smok- 
ing a cigar. In this way they pass 
the greater part of their time, as very 
little labour is requisite to provide 
plantains, beans, and Indian corn, 
which are the principal articles of 
food. 

Gambling is a prevailing vice, cards 
and dice being chiefly played. Cock- 
fighting, however, is the great na- 
tional sport, and at this the most 
money is staked. The fight is never 
of very long duration, being gene- 
rally nothing more than a flutter of 
wings for a moment, when one cock 
crows over the other lying dead at 
his feet, nearly cut in two by the 
- long sharp knives with which their 
heels are armed. 

They have celebrated breeds of 
chickens, on which they pride them- 
selves, and in almost every house in 
the country may be seen one or more 
gamecocks tied by the leg in a corner. 
The owner is always ready to fight a 
cock on any occasion, but Sunday after- 
noon is the time generally devoted 
to this amusement, which is patron- 
ised by all classes. 

The people possess a great deal of 
natural grace, and are extremely po- 
lite and formal in their manners; 
even the lower orders are remarkable 
for their gracefulness of gesture, and 
for their courteous phraseology. 

The principal cities of Nicaragua 
are Granada, on the northern shore 
of the lake, and Leon, about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the north, and 
not far from the Pacific coast. They 
are both fine cities, built in the usual 
Spanish-American style, with narrow 
streets, and large houses of a single 
storey, covering an immense area, 
= bs vi @ form of a square, 

centre being an open space, gene- 
rally planted with fr and } Ama 
and all round which is a wide open 
corridor. ‘ are very spa- 
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cious and lofty, and admirably adapted 
to the climate. 

The population of Granada is about 
15,000, that of Leon is rather more. 
Between the inhabitants of these two 
cities there has always existed a bit- 
ter feeling of jealousy and enmity, 
and in most of their revolutions the 
opposing factions have been the Gra- 
nadinos against the- Leoneses. So° it 
was in the revolution which is only 
now terminated, and which com- 
menced in May 1854. 

The government at that time was 
in the hands of the Granada party. 
The president, the late Don Fruto 
Chamorro, was a man of great energy 
and determination, but unfortunatel 
also of most stabborn obstinacy. He 
would listen to advice from no one, 
but blindly insisted on carrying out 
his own ideas. After being’ a little 
more than.a year in power, and be- 
coming more despotic every day, he 
issued a decree, declaring himself 
president for four years more than 
the usual term. 

The Leon party of course imme- 
diately got up a revolution, of which 
the leaders were a few prominent 
men, whom Chamorro had a few 
months before banished from the 
State, on suspicion of their being = 

in a conspiracy against 
eS eoseeh At the head of them 
was Francisco Castillon, a man of 
superior education, and with much 
more liberal and enlightened views 
than most of his countrymen, having 

mt some years in England as mi- 
nister for Nicaragua. The object of 
the revolution was to place Castillon 
in power, and the party professed to 
entertain liberal ideas, and “styled 
themselves the Democratic Party. 
They commenced their operations at. 
Realejo, a small port on the Pacific, 
at the northern extremity of the State, 
where, with a small force, they sur- 
wa the few soldierg of the garrison. 

hey proceeded to Chinandega, a con- 
siderable town about six miles on the: 
way to Leon. Here they met but. 
slight resistance, the majority of the- 
— being favourable to them; and 
with a large addition to their force, 
they marched towards Leon, distant. 
about thirty miles, where they esta- 
blished their head-quarters, after- 
fighting one battle in the neighbour- 
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hood with the government forces un- 
der’ Chamorro in person, who was 
defeated, and retired to Granada. In 
Leon they remained some time re 
eruiting their forces, before venturing 
to attack Granada, which is the great 
stronghold of:the government party. 

The system adopted of recruiting 
isvery simple indeed. A few sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets are sent 
out to bring in fresh men, or, to use 
their own expressive term, to “ catch” 
men. When the unfortunate recruit 
is» “ caught,” a musket is put in his 
hands, and he becomes a soldier. 
Soldiering is by no means a popular 
occupation : during a revolution, at 
the mpproach of forces of either party, 
the peace-loving natives, in order to 
escape being “ caught,” and forced 
into the service, will remain hidden 
in the woods till they are nearly 
starved. The lower orders take but 
little interest. in the revolutions, or 
in politics; and from troops raised in 
this way, of course very valorous deeds 
are not to be expected. They gene- 
rally desert on the first opportunity ; 
but, if they do not take their muskets 
with them, it is of little consequence, 
as other men are soon caught, and 
made to carry them. . Sometimes, 
however, men become scarce, the 
able-bodied having emigrated to some 
more peaceful locality ; in such:a case 
one-half: of a garrison is placed to 
keep» guard over the other half, to 
prevent their running away. 

There is consequently no mutual 
feeling: of confidence between officers 
and men. During impending danger 
of an attack, the officers will keep 
their horses saddied all night, and 
sleep with their spurs on, ready to 
cut and run at a moment’s notice, 
amd leave their men to take care of 
themselves.. The men, in their turn, 
when -led into battle, will turn round 
and: desert their officers at the most 
critical moment: There are excep- 
tions, of course; and during the late 
revolution, many, both officers and 
men, fought well and bravely ; none 
more so than the late President Cha- 
morro. 

While the Democrats were recruit- 
ing in Leon, Chamorro was busy col- 
lecting his forces in Granada, and 


ing to stand a siege. 
oor all these Spanish towns is 4 
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large public square called the Plaza, 
in which are generally the principal 
church, the barracks, and other public 
buildings. _ The Plaza, in case of 
war, becomes the citadel; the streets 
leading into it being all barricaded, 
and cannon planted so as to command 
the approaches. Chamorro enclosed 
within his barricades the Plaza, and a 
considerable portion of the city imme- 
diately surrounding it. The streets 
being narrow, barricades were soon 
made of logs of wood and “ adobes,” 
a sort of sun-dried bricks, of which 
the houses are built. 

Double and triple barricades of 
this sort, eight or ten feet high, pre- 
sented a very effectual resistance to 
anything which the enemy had to 
bring against them. The Democrats 
soon made their appearance, and 
taking possession of all that part of 
the city not enclosed in the barricades, 
they fixed their headquarters in an 
elevated situation, from which they 
could pop their cannon balls into any 
part of the Plaza. 

Neither party were well provided 
with artillery. They had each three 
or four guns, twelve and twenty-four 
pounders, with which they blazed 
away at each other for nearly a year, 
and between them managed to lay 
about three-fourths of the city in 
ruins. 

The city was never completely in- 
vested, and occasional skrimmages 
between small parties of the opposing 
forces took place outside the town, 
but nothing worthy the name of an 
assault was ever attempted. The De- 
mocrats soon became masters of the 
entire country, with the exception of 
the besieged portion of the city of 
Granada occupied by Chamorro and 
his party, the Legitimists, as they 
called themselves. 

When a small detachment of the 
Democratic army marched upon 
Rivas, the only town of importance 
in the part of the country through 
which the Transit road passes, the 
inhabitants, being mostly in favour of 
the Chamorro government, fled en 
masse, taking with them all their va- 
luables and movable property, to 
the neighbouring state of Costa Rica, 
the frontier of which is within twenty 


mniles. 
The few who-had the courage: to 
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remain were not. molested, but the 
Democrats. appropriated to their own 
use as barrcks, &c., whatever pri- 
vate houses suited their convenience, 
and commenced levying contributions 
on the inhabitants ; but as they had 
fled, and were not present to respond 


to the call, their property was adver-- 


tised for sale, their stores broken open, 
their goods sold, and sundry other 
forcible. measures taken to raise 
funds. 

The mode of financing in time of re- 
volution is equally simple with that of 
recruiting. 

When a contribution, as they call 
it, is levied on a town, the principal 
inhabitants are assessed arbitrarily 
by the officers in command for as 
much as each is supposed to be able 
to pay. The unfortunate victims 
have then to fork out the dollars; 
there is no help for them. If they 
refuse, or plead poverty, they are per- 
haps imprisoned and kept on low 
diet: a few days of this treatment 
has a wonderful effect on the memory, 
and frequently enables a man to re- 
member where he has buried his 
cash, or to discover some means of 
raising the needful, to be handed 
over for the support of the party, to 
which probably he may be opposed. 
When his own party come in to 
power again, they will make him dis- 
gorge to double the amount by way 
of punishment. For these forced loans 
he may get some sort of debenture, 
worth about as much as the paper it 
is written on. In such times the 
people are afraid to let it be supposed 
that they have any money at all; they 
feign poverty, burying their money 
secretly, and the houses of foreign 
residents are lumbered up with all 
sorts of chests and boxes, sent there 
stealthily by the unfortunate natives, 
in order to keep them safe from the 
rapeeity. oftheir countrymen. __ 

The Democrats from the first. were 
eager to obtain the good-willof the 
American residents ; and as they pro- 
fessed. to be fighting in the cause of 
liberty and progress, against tyranny 
and old-fogyism, they succeeded in 
enlisting a dozen or so of Americans 
in San Juan del Sur and Virgi Bay. 
The latter place is a small village on 
the lake, where the passengers by 
the Transit route embark on the 
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steamers. They paid these men about 
a hundred dollars per month, gave 
them commissions as colonels and 
captains, and sent them to Granada to 
pepper the Chamorro party with their 
rifles. 

With the aid of some Americans, 
they also took possession of San 
Carlos, which is an old fort situated 
at the point where the lake debouches 
into the river San Juan. It is a po- 
sition of great importance, as it com- 
mands the entrance into the lake, 
by which is the only communication 
between the interior of the country 
and the Atlantic. They also occupied 
an old Spanish fort about fifty miles 
down the river, called Castillo, where 
there are a few hotels kept by Ame- 
ricans for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers by the Transit route. 

In Leon, the head-quarters of the 
Democrats, they proclaimed their go- 
vernment, declaring Castillon presi- 
dent. They appointed all the necessa- 
ry government functionaries through- 
out the State, and in fact were 
the virtual government of the coun- 
try. 

The Legitimists remained in a state 
of siege in Granada, and would have 
had to surrender for want of ammu- 
nition, had they not succeeded in re- 
taking San Carlos from the Demo- 
crats, and thereby opening their com- 
munication with the Atlantic ; they 
then procured a large supply of pow- 
der and shot from Jamaica. 

During the siege the besieging army 
of Democrats numbered about fifteen 
hundred, while the  Legitimists 
did not number more than a thou- 
sand, 

The Democrats were assisted by 
the state of Honduras to the extent 
of two hundred men; and the Legiti- 
mists were long in negotiating with 
the government of Guatemala, which 
was favorable to their cause, but they: 
did not succeed in getting any mate- 
rial aid from that State. 

After ten months’ vain endeavour 
to take the Plaza of Granada, the De- 
mocrats, last February, broke up their 
camp, and retired to Leon. At a 
town called Masaya, about half-way 
from Granada, they were overtaken 
and attacked by the opposite party. 
A bloody fight ensued—the thickest 
of it took place in the church, in 
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which some three hundred men were 
killed, 

The Granada party now regained 
possession of the southern part of the 
State; while the Democrats continued 
to hold Leon and all the northern por- 
tion. 


During the time that the Transit ° 


route had been held by the De- 
mocrats, they had been. most active 
in their endeavours to enlist Ameri- 
cans in their cause. Cash was scarce, 
but their offers of lands to those who 
would join them were very liberal: 
and it soon became known, both in 
Nicaragua and in California, that a ne- 
gotiation had been concluded between 
Colonel Walker in San Francisco, 
through his agent in Nicaragua, and 
the Democratic government, whereby 
large tracts of land were granted to 
him, and other privileges guaranteed 
to him, on condition of his coming 
down with a certain number of men 
to serve in the Democratic army. 

This Colonel Walker had already 
distinguished himself as the most 
daring filibuster of the day. In the 
month of October 1853, he was the 
leader of an expedition which sailed 
from San Francisco, with the inten- 
tion of taking possession of Sonora, 
a northern state of Mexico, adjoining 
California. He landed at a small 
place on the coast, with some fifty or 
sixty men, where he met but little 
resistance. He proclaimed himself 
president, and appointed each one of 
his party to some high office of state. 
He very soon, however, had to eva- 
cuate the premises, and escaped to 
California, with but a small portion of 
his original band; and on his arrival 
in San Francisco, was tried for a vio- 
lation of the neutrality laws: he con- 
ducted his own defence, and of course 
was acquitted. The people of Califor- 
nia are not disposed to judge very 
harshly of such an enterprise, and 
from the larger portion of the commu- 
nity he met with more sympathy 
than condemnation. 

It was so publicly known in San 
Francisco that Walker was fitting 
out his Nicaragua expedition, that 
the authorities were of course com- 
pelled to interfere. Their endeavours 
to stop the sailing of his brig, how- 
ever, were not very effectual, as 
Walker, having embarked all his 
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small party of fifty-six men, managed 
to get under weigh during’ the 
night. 

In the month of May they arrived 

in the port of Realejo, and marched to 
Leon to join the head-quarters of the 
Democratic army. 
The Legitimists were now in a 
perpetual state of consternation: dur- 
ing the siege of Granada they had 
learned to appreciate the eflicacy 
of an American rifle in American 
hands; and in their frightened ima- 
ginations, Walker’s modest force of 
fifty-six men was augmented to 500. 
They made active preparations, how- 
ever, to give him a warm reception: 
proclamations were issued with the 
object of rousing the patriotism 
of the people, calling on all to be 
ready to take up arms to save the 
independence of the country, and 
ordering all the inhabitants, on the 
approach of Walker, to retire to the 
nearest garrison. However, except- 
ing among the political leaders of the 
party, and those compromised with 
them in the revolution, the prospect 
of Americans gaining the ascendency 
in the country seemed to be regarded 
with indifference. Indeed, many of 
the upper classes, tired of their con- 
stant revolutions, and the ruin and 
misery attendant upon them, longed 
secretly for the presence of any for- 
eign influence which should guarantee 
peace in the country. : 

The first active service in which 
Walker and his men were engaged 
was an expedition which was form- 
ed by the Democrats to recapture the 
town of Rivas. About the end of 
June, the expeditionary force, con- 
sisting of Walker’s party, and two 
hundred native troops under the im- 
mediate command of their own offi- 
cers, embarked at Realejo in two or 
three small vessels, and landing in the 
neighbourhood of San Juan del Sur, 
marched across the country upon the 
town of Rivas, distant about twenty- 
five miles. 

The people of Rivas, when the 
Legitimists retook the town in Feb- 
ruary, had returned from their volun- 
tary exile in Costa Rica; and feeling, 
no doubt, ashamed of the inglorious 
way in which, a year before, they aban- 
doned their town to the Democrats 
without ever firing a shot, they roused 
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themselves now to make a stout resist- 
ance, their spies having given the am- 
ple warning of the enemy’s approach. 

When the Democrats arrived, and 
the fight began, Walker was, most 
shamefully deserted by the whole of, 
the native troops, and he found him- 
self, with . his fifty-six Americans, 
opposed to a force of about four hun- 
dred. 

His party, however, had taken u 
their position in a house, from whic 


their rifles dealfé sudden death most: 


profusely—all the natives killed were 
hit in the head; but at last they ex- 
pended their ammunition, and the 
Legitimists setting fire to the house, 
they were obliged to cut their way 
through them, and retired to San 
Juan del Sur, which place they reach- 
ed unmolested, the natives not caring 
to follow them. 

The loss on Walker’s side in this 
affair was six men killed; while the 
Legitimists lost about seventy. 

At San Juan del Sur they found a 
small schooner to take them back to 
Realejo; and before sailing Walker 
performed an act of summary justice, 
which raised him highly in the opi- 
nion of many people in the country. 
He and his men had all embarked 
quietly in the evening on board the 
schooner, which was lying in the har- 
‘bour, and were waiting till morning 
for a breeze, when, about midnight, 
two Americans, who did not belon 
to Walker’s party, and were well 
known to be bad and desperate cha- 
racters, set fire to a large wooden 
building which was used as a bar- 
rack ; their object was to burn the 
town, and take the opportunity of 
the confusion to rob and plunder the 
inhabitants, expecting, no doubt, that 
Walker’s party would join them. 

They made a great mistake, how- 
ever; for on going on board Walker’s 
vessel, and boasting of what they had 
doné, he immediately arrested them, 
and as there were no authorities 
ashore to whom he’ could hand them 
over, he had them tried by a court- 
Martial at once, by which- they were 
sentenced to be shot. One was shot 
while — endeavouring to make’ his 
fseapé in a boat: the other was 
taken ashore to be shot, where, in the 
darkness of the night, he managed to 
escape from his guards. 
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About a month before this time 
General Chamorro died of an illness, 
under which he had been for some 
months gradually sinking. He was 
suctbded as General-in-chief of the 
Legitimist party by General Corral, 
who had already been actually in com- 
mand for some time. 

Walker did not ig another 
descent on that part of the country 
till the month of August, when he 
landed at San Juan del Sur with 
about seventy-five Americans and two * 
hundred native troops. There he met 
with no opposition, the forces of the 
Legitimists being all concentrated. in 
the town of Rivas. He shortly march- 
ed to the village of Virgin Bay on the 
Lake ; while there he was attacked 
by a vastly superior force of Legiti- 
mists under. General Guardiola. The 
fight lasted several hours, but Walker 
succeeded in driving them back to 
Rivas with considerable loss. The 
casualties on his side were, two Ame- 
ricans wounded and _halfa-dozen 
natives killed. After this he again 
returned to San Juan del Sur, where 
he remained quietly receiving rein- 
forcements from California, and en- 
listing from the passengers passing 
through the country. 

Virgin Bay and San Juan del Sur 
are two small villages, called into ex- 
istence by the establishment of the 
Transit route. They form the ter- 
mini of the land travel, and are com- 
pos principally of American hotels 
or the accommodation of passengers ; 
the requirements of the Transit route 
also furnish employment to a small 
number of Americans at these two 
points. 

About the middle of October, 
Walker—now holding a regular com- 
mission as Commander-in-chief of the 
Democratic army, and having gradu- 
ally augmented the number of Ame- 
ricans under his command to two 
hundred, and having a force of two 
hundred and fifty native troops—pro- 
ceeded to Virgin Bay, and, taking 
possession of one of the Transit Com- 
pany’s steamers, he embarked his 
whole force. After a few hours’ pas- 
sage he landed his troops about two 
miles from Granada, and marched 
directly on that stronghold of the 
Legitimists. General Corral, the 
Commander-in-chief, was in Rivas 
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with the greater part of his forces, 
expecting that Walker would make 
that the first point of attack. The 
garrison in Granada were completey 
taken by surprise, and, after firing 
but a few shots, Walker had full pos- 
session of the city. The inhabitants 
were at first greatly alarmed, expect- 
ing that the Democrats would com- 
mit all sorts of excesses; but Walker 
quickly issued a proclamation, prom- 
ising protection to person and pro- 
perty. As the people found that 

maintained such strict discipline 
among his troops as‘ to be able to 
keep his word, tranquillity was soon 
restored; and no doubt favourable 
comparisons were drawn between the 
order and quiet which prevailed on 
the taking of their city by the Demo- 
crats under Walker, and the scenes 
of plunder and excess which had en- 
sued on such occasions in the former 
revolutions. 

During the months of July and 
August, the country had been visited 
+ Rs id in its most deadly form. 

ny small villages, Virgin Bay and 
San Juan del Sur among the num- 
ber, were almost depopulated. In 
the town of Masaya, with a popula- 
tion cf about ten thousand, nearly 
one-third of the number perished. 
Castillon, the Democratic president 
in Leon, fell a victim to the disease; 
and Walker, being General-in-chief, 
was now at the head of the party. 
He was offered the Presidency, which 
he judiciously declined, retaining his 
more effective office of General-in- 
chief. 

The Commander-in-chief of the 
Legitimist party, General Corral, 
being at Rivas with his forces, it 
Was proposed to offer him terms, as 
it must have been evident to him 
that his cause was now hopeless. 
Colonel Wheeler, the United States 
Minister resident in Nicaragua, was 
induced, at the urgent solicitation of 
the people of Granada, to undertake 
the duty of negotiating terms, assisted 
by Don Juan Ruiz, a man of great 
influence in the Rivas department. 

On their arrival in Rivas, in pur- 
suit of their pacific object, Colonel 
Wheeler very soon found himself a 
prisoner in the hands of the Legiti- 
mists. Some days afterwards, his 
non-appearance causing alarm to his 
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friends of the other party, a schooner 
was despatched to make a demonstra- 
tion before Rivas, which ‘is situated 
about a mile from the shore of the 
Lake, After a few guns had been 
fired, the Legitimists took the hint, 
and set Colonel Wheeler at liberty. 

A negotiation was afterwards en- 
tered into, which resulted in a treaty 
of peace being agreed upon, and signed 
by Walker and Corral, as the repre- 
sentatives of their respective parties.. 

By this treaty, which was concluded 
towards the end of October, it was 
agreed that the two governments 
which had existed in the country 
since the commencement of the revo- 
lation, should cease. Don Patricio 
Rivas was declared provisional Presi- 
dent for fourteen months, and General 
Walker was acknowledged General- 
in-chief of the army, who, with four 
ministers to be appointed by the 
President, were to form the govern- 
ment. 

According to the stipulations of the 
treaty, General Corral, a day or two 
afterwards, entered the city of Gran- 
ada with his troops, and was received 
by Walker. The two generals then 
went through an imposing ceremony 
of solemnly ratifying the treaty in 
church. A Te Deum was sung, the 
Legitimist troops were joined to the 
Democrats, and became one army 
under command of Walker, and 
the following government was pro- 
claimed :— 

Don Patricio Rivas, President. 

Genekai WM. WaLxer, Commander-in-chief. 
GENERAL Maxmmo Xeres, Minister of State. 
GENERAL Poncrano Corral, Minister of War. 
Cot. Parxer H. Frencn, Minister of the 

Hacienda, . 
Don Fermin Ferrsr, Minister of Public 

- Credit. 

Although the Democrats had gained 
the day, the new government was com- 
posed of men of both parties, 

Rivas the President is a gentleman 
much esteemed and‘ respected ; he is 
the head of an influential family, who 
have always been opposed to the 
Democratic party. For some years 
he has been collector of customs at 
San Carlos, ; 

General Walker,, commander-in- 
chief, filled the same office-in the 
Democratic government. . a. 

General Maximo Xeres, minister 
of’ state, was. Walker’s predecessor. 
in command of the Democratic army, 
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he and Corral, the new. minister of 

war, having been the generals of the 

two hostile armies during the greater 
art of the revolution. 

Colonel Parker H. French, minis- 
ter of the Hacienda, is an American 
who distinguished himself some years 
ago in the intestine wars in Mexico, 
and has latterly been conducting a 

newspaper in California. 
* Don Fermin Ferrer, minister of 
public credit, is a wealthy citizen 
of Granada, who took no active part 
in the late revolution. 

A very few days after General 
Corral had so solemnly ratified the 
treaty, letters were intercepted, writ- 
ten by him to some other leaders of 
the old legitimist party, from which 
it was evident that he was conspiring 
with them to upset the government, 
of which he had just become a mem- 
ber. He was immediately tried by 
court-martial for treason ; and being 
found guilty, he was sentenced to be 
shot next day. With his party he 
was immensely popular, and during 
the revolution had displayed great 
ability as a military leader; but the 
evidences of his treachery admitted 
of no doubt, and he was shot accord- 
ing to his sentence, in the Plaza of 
Granada, in presence of. the whole 
army. His summary execution will 
no doubt have a beneficial influence 
on the people, by inculeating on them 
the necessity of acting with sincerity, 
in whatever obligations they come 
under, 

The new government was now 
formally acknowledged by Colonel 
Wheeler, the American minister, the 
only foreign minister resident in the 
State. The president was also visited 
by the captain of the United States 
sloop of war Massachusetts, then ly- 
lng in the harbour of San Juan del Sar. 

The natural consequences of a re- 
storation of peace, after a year and a 
half of revolution, were soon mani- 
fested in the return of many of the 
inhabitants who had absented them- 
selves, to avoid the horrors of civil 
war, and in the impulse given to all 
peaceful pursuits. 

The power of the press is such an 
acknowledged fact in the United 
States, and the establishment of a 
newspaper follows so closely on the 


advance of civilisation, that wher- 
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ever half-a-dozen..Americans are 
settled together in ‘the backwoods, 
one of them is sure to publish.a news- 
paper for the edification of the rest. 

So. in Granada one of the first 
things the Americans did was to 
bring out a weekly paper called “Ed 
Nicaraguense” —“ the Nicaraguan,” 
half English, half Spanish. It is a 
very respectable sheet, with a good 
deal of its space devoted to the en- 
lightenment of the public regarding 
the natural advantages of the country, 
its fertility, its delightful climate and 
great mineral wealth, The -,only 
thing in the shape of a newspaper 
hitherto known in Nicaragua, had 
been a mere Government Gazette, 
published once a, month or so. 

The State of Costa Rica, adjoining 
Nicaragua on the south, is the most 
flourishing of all the Central Ameri- 
can States. It has been. for many 
years free from revolution, and the 

ople are comparatively thrifty and 
industrious. The finances of the 
State are in a. good condition, .and 
in military matters it is far in ad- 
vance of Nicaragua, having a well- 
organized militia of 4000 or 5000 
men. A certain proportion of the 
troops are armed with the Minié 
rifle, and they are well provided with 
artillery. There are great numbers 
of Germans in the country, many of 
them in the employment of Govern- 
ment, and it is to them that the 
people are indebted for the effective 
state of their army. The principal 
production of the country is coffee, of 
which the export is large, the greater 
part being sent to England. The Gov- 
ernment were in great consternation 
at the success of the Walker party 
in Nicaragua, thinking, no doubt, 
that their turn would soon come. 
They made active preparations to 
resist invasion, but it is. not likely 
that they will attempt to act on the 
offensive. ' ; 

Honduras, which adjoins Nicaragua 
on the north, was favourable. to the 
Democratic party, and has acknow- 
ledged the Americo-Nicaraguan Goy- 
ernment. The president of that 
State lately visited Walker in Gran- 
ada; and as Honduras is threatened 
with a renewal of hostilities . by 
Guatemala, Walker is about to assist 
the former State with a portion ofghis 
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American forces. The fact of Walker 
taking half of higforce from Nicaragua 
to the assistance of a neighbouring 
State, is a convincing proof of his 
confidence in the security of the 
— which he has attained. In 

ondaras, of course, the same game 
will be played as in Nicaragua. In 
fighting forthe people, the Americans 
will gain the ascendency over them, 
and will keep it. 

Guatemala, which lies to the north 
of Honduras, is the largest and most 
important of the Central American 
States, and is also the most hostile 
to American influence. 

_. Bat whatever be the feelings of 
the other States towards Americans, 
it is not to be.supposed that, having 
gained the foothold they have. in 
Central America, they can be re- 
strained by the weak and indolent 

ple by which they are surrounded 
rom extending their dominion. In 
whatever way they may come into 
contact, whether in war, diplomacy, 
or peaceful competition in mercantile 
and industrial pursuits, the superior 
boldness, energy, and perseverance of 
the Anglo-Saxon character is sure to 
assert its supremacy. 

The spirit of filibusterism is not 
confined to any particular class of 
the American community. Among 
the small party with which Walker 
originally sailed from San Francisco 
were several lawyers and doctors, 
and others holding a respectable 

sition. General Walker himself 
is of a respectable family in Ala- 
bama. He is about forty years of 
age, and is a man of superior edu- 
cation, the greatest part of which he 
received in Europe. He originally 
studied medicine, but afterwards be- 
came a member of the legal profes- 
sion. For some years he conducted a 
newspaper in New-Orleans; but 
when the California excitement broke 
out, he went to that country, and 
for some time edited a journal in 
San Francisco, and has latterly been 
pract.sing his profession in Marys- 
ville, a city of some importance in 
the northern part of California. 

Tn personal appearance he is not at 
all what one would suppose such a 
daring and successful filibuster to be, 
being an exceedingly quiet man, with 
a mild expression of face, and. very 
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decidedly Saxon features... His fol- 
lowers hold him in the utmost esteem 
and admiration ;. and his conduct, 
since his accession_to power in Nica- 
ragua, has been such as to inspire 
with confidence in his judgment and 
abilities many influential theoretical 
filibusters in California, who are not 
likely to allow the present flattering 
prospect of the realisation of their 
ideas to be lost for want of support. 

He has been receiving contioual 
accessions to his force, and now the 
Americans in Nicaragua under his 
command amount to upwards of 900 
men. 


The following article from the San 


Francisco Herald of the 6th October 
“ats a very good idea of the popular 


eeling in favour of Walker, even be- 
fore the achievement of his success in 
Granada had become known. The 
inefficiency of the executive to repress 
such a wholesale shipment of recruits 
and arms is also remarkable :— 


“Toe DEPARTURE OF THE WALKER Rs- 

INFORCEMENTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
* Exciting Scenes along the Wharves—In- 

effectual Attempt of a Party to board the 
Steamer tn a Sailing Vessel— Three Hun- 
dred Stand of Arms for Walker's Army 
— Proceeding in the Twelfth District 
Court—The Sheriff's Party too late— 
Incidents, ke. 

“The current rumours of the past week 
relative to the number of adventurers 
who intended to embark on the steamer 
Uncle Sam, to join Walker at Nicaragua, 
served to attract a large crowd in the 
vicinity of the steamer on the occasion 
of her departure yesterday. The vessel 
was advertised to sail at 9 o’clock a.M., 
and long before that hour Jackson Street 
wharf was filled with spectators and 
those interested in the embarkation of 
the Expeditionists. It is stated that 
nearly four hundred through passago 
tickets were sold before the appointed 
sailing hour, but, as will be seen, various 
circumstances compelled the agent of 
the line to postpone the steamer’s de- 
parture until 4 o'clock p.m. Officers 
were stationed in every part of the vessel, 
with positive orders to allow no one on 
board unless provided with a passage 
ticket. There seemed to be no disposi- 
tion to infringe this order, and every- 
thing went on quietly until about noon, 
when it was discovered that some of the 
passengers were in possession of arms 
belonging to the ‘San Francisco Blues’ 
military corps, A search-warrant was 
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immediately procured, and twenty-nine 
muskets, identified by members of the 
company named, were recovered. The 
warrant was executed by a single officer 
of the police, who received no molesta- 
tion, but was. permitted to make a 
thorough search of every quarter of the 
yessel. During this investigation two 
large crockery crates, full of arms, were 
discovered, but as the officer had no 
authority to seize upon these, they were 
left undisturbed, although information 
of the fact was immediately given to the 
Quartermaster, General Kibbe of the 
State militia, who soon after ascertained, 
by means of the telegraph wires, that the 
armoury of the Sacramento rifle company 
had been entirely divested of every wea- 
pon and round of ammunition. Gene- 
ral Kibbe at once commenced suit in the 
Twelfth District Court to recover the 
arms belonging to the State, on board the 
Uncle Sam. The business of the suit 
was despatched with all possible haste; 
but before the necessary documents 
could be procured and placed in: the 
hands of the sheriff, the hour had arrived 
for the sailing of the steamer. As tho 
lines holding the vessel to the wharf were 
cast adrift, there was some indication of 
trouble between the officers of the vessel 
and those on the wharf anxious to obtain 
passage. The wharf was densely packed 
with men, and at the first move of the 
steamer’s paddles, a general rush was 
made to board her. The officers of the 
boat resisted, and the body of the crowd 
was driven back, at the imminent risk of 
their being crushed between-the vessel 
and the wharf, or launched overboard. 
The scene was frightful, indeed; but 
fortunately, and singularly enough, no 
one sustained serious injury, as far as 
could be ascertained. About fifteen or 
twenty succeeded in getting on board, 
and the vessel. shot out into the stream, 
where she came to, evidently with the 
view of compelling those to return on 
shore who had succeeded in boarding the 
vessel by force.. By this time the expe- 


ditionists, to the number of three hun- ' 


dred, had chartered a large schooner ly- 
ing convenient tothe wharf, This move- 
ment was seen on board ‘the steamer, 
and -as the schooner spread her canvass, 
the steamer’s paddles were again put in 
motion; but she had not proceeded far 
when she again lay-to. The schooner 
Was now under full headway with a fine 
breeze, and tacking quickly, she came up 
under the lee of the steamer, when: she 
Was ordered to keep off, and at the same 
time the steamer commenced moving 
ahead,. It was now beyond the.power of 


the schooner to work up to the position ™ 
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of the steamer until the latter would 
have sufficient time to send the intruders 
ashore and get under way again. Still 
the schooner persevered, and stood off 
for. another tack, - In the* meantime a 
posse of Sheriff's officers, headed by Mr. 
Dowdigan, with the writ of restitution, 
had procured a rowboat for the purpose 
of boarding the steamer. This they were 
unable to accomplish, as the steamer got 
under way. just as.the Sheriff's boat 
reached her side. The schooner was at 
this time within a few cables’ length of 
the steamer, but, coming up under tho 
lee of Telegraph Hill, the breeze died 
away, and all thought of boarding was at 
once abandoned, as the steamer was by 
this time under a full head of steam, 
with her bows directed seaward. The 
schooner Janded the disappointed expe- 
ditionists at Jackson Street wharf; and 
a large number of ships’ launches and 
other small craft filled with men who 
evidently intended to take the first op- 
portunity to board the steamer, put back 
to the shore. It would be useless to at- 
tempt a description of the scenes along 
the wharves. From Jackson Street to 
North Point, every place of observation 
was crowded with eager.spectators of the 
movements of the two vessels. It seemed 
to be the universal impression that the 
schooner load would be ‘permitted. to 
board, as it was rumoured that they had 
obtained passage tickets by some means 
just as the steamer left the wharf.’ No 
foundation for this rumour could be as- 
certained, and it was undoubtedly er- 
roneous. The city Marshal, with several 
policemen, remained on the steamer un- 
til she was fully under way. Among the 
number who attempted to board in small 
boats, was a man named Henry Gray, 
who strenuously persisted in his endea- 
vours to board the steamer, although 
forcibly resisted by officer Connelly. At 
last Gray drew a revolver and pointed it 
at the officer, who also drew his‘ pistol, 
when the boatmen in the boat with Gray 
covered his person with their own. Gray 
was subsequently arrested by the polico 
and placed in confinement. It is gene- 
rally believed that the Uncle Sam carried 
away about three hundred stand of arms 
for the use of Walker’s army. Itis known 
that a large quantity of arms and ammu- 
nition had been purchased in this. city to 
be sent to San. Juan by this steamer. 
Just previous to the sailing of the steamer 
it was ascertained that a number of per- 
cussion lock muskets, belonging to.the 
Mannhattan Fire Company of this city, 
were taken from the engine-house during 
the night. The rifles taken from the Sac- 
ramento military company are said to be 
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excellent weapons, and they will, un- 
doubtedly, be a valuable acquisition to 
the armament of the Nicaragua republi- 
can troops.. Many of those who failed 
to procure passage on the steamer yes- 
terday had placed their baggage on board. 
This baggage will unquestionably be 
landed at San Juan, and kept for them 
by their more fortunate comrades until 
such time as they shall be successftil in 
their endeavours to join Walker.”—San 
Francisco Herald, Oct. 6. 


This is the way they do things in 
California, affording a striking con- 
trast to the very imposing demonstra- 
tion made in New York about two 
months ago in support of the neutra- 
lity laws. 

Shortly after the formation of the 
Walker govenment in Granada, a 
decree was issued, granting two hun- 
dred ‘and fifty acres of land to 
every emigrant who would come and 
settle on and improve his grant; and 
in consequence of advertisements to 
that effect, inserted by the Nicaraguan 
government in the New York papers, 

t numbers of men intended sail- 
ing for that country in the regular 
steamer of the Nicaragua Transit 
Company. 

Proclamations were issued by Pre- 
sident Pierce, warning the citizens not 
to violate the neutrality laws; and 
when the steamer was on the point of 
leaving the wharf, the government 
officers made an attempt to arrest her. 
The captain,’ however, disregarded 
them, and got under way, but was 
brought up, while steaming down 
the harbour, by two or three shots 
from a man-ofwar. The steamer 
was searched, but no evidence of 
the violation of the laws was found 
on board of her. The company, how- 
ever, requested the assistance of the 
government officers in putting ashore 
about two hundred men who had not 
paid their passage. This was done, 
and the steamer went on her way, 
carrying two or three officers of gov- 
ernment to see whether, on using up 
the coal, some cannon might not be 

‘found at the bottom of the coal- 
bunkers. 

‘At this time, also, Colonel French, 
who had resigned his seat in the 
Walker cabinet as minister of the 
Hacienda, presented himself at Wash- 
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from the State of Nicaragua; but the 
American Government refused to re- 
ceive him. Colonel Wheeler, the 
American minister in Nicaragua, had 
already formally acknowledged the 
Walker government immediately on 
its formation, and as he visited Wash- 
ington in the month of July, it is 
hardly to be supposed that he return- 
ed to his duties in Nicaragua, with- 
out acquainting himself with the 
views of his Government on the 
course to be pursued in event of the, 
success of the Americans in that State. 
But Colonel Walker had already so 
firmly established himself in Nica- 
ragua that any want of countenance 
from the American government could 
not weaken his position; the Presi- 
dent’s message also was soon about 
to appear, and too cordial an acknow- 
ledgment of the Americans in Nica- 
ragua would not have been consistent 
with the tone observed in that docu- 
ment in regard to the enforcement of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The Mosquito protectorate ques- 
tion is being practically settled by 
the Mosquitians themselves. Mos- 
quitia is a strip of land on the Atlantic 
coast, part of which has always been 
claimed by Nicaragua, and which, 
from its geographical position, seems 
naturally to. belong to her. Since the 
establishment of peace in . that 
country,.the government have sent 
commissioners among the Mosquito 
Indians in the neighbouring parts of 
Mosquitia. The natives are reported 
to have expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion at the exactions of the king, and 
to have declared their readiness to 
come under Nicaragua. So the Mos- 
quito kingdom seems likely to revert 
to Nicaragua, the State to which it 
originally belonged. 

The success which has attended 
Walker’s enterprise offers a strong 
contrast to the failure of that which, 
for the attainment of a similar end, 
was originated in New York to- 
wards the end of the year 1854. 

A company was started under the 
name of the Central American Land 
Colonisation Company, or some such 
name. The ostensible object was the 
colonisation and cultivation of the 
Mosquito territory, more especially 
a certain portion known as the 
“Shepherd Grant,” a large tract of 
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land acquired by a Mr. Sheppard 
from the King of Mosquitia. A 
certain Colonel Kinney took a pro- 
minent part in the organisation of 
the Company, which was supported 
by many capitalists in New York and 
other cities of the Union. The gov- 
ernment also professed to be favour- 
able to the scheme, and preparations 
were commenced on a large scale for 
carrying it out. A great deal was 
said about the promotion of agricul- 
ture on the Mosquito coast; but it 
was pretty generally understood by 
the public, that the real object in 
view was to filibuster the State of 
Nicaragua, or at all events to estab- 
lish a depot in that part of the world, 
from which, when all should be ready, 
a descent upon Cuba might be con- 
veniently made. 

At the remonstrances of the Nica- 
raguan minister in Washington, the 
administration were compelled to 
open their eyes to the true nature of 
the expedition. 

A great fuss was then made; pro- 
clamations were issued, warning the 
people not to take part in the hostile 
invasion of a friendly State; a large 
steamer, chartered by Colonel Kinney, 
and all ready to take down several 
hundred agriculturists to cultivate 
the pestiferous swamps of the King 
af Mosquitia, was seized by the 
authorities; several men-of-war were 
stationed in New York harbour to 
watch, her, and Colonel Kinney him- 
self was arrested and held to bail. 

Many of the supporters of the en- 
terprise now withdrew; but Kinney 
was not to be deterred; and as he 
could not go in his steamer with 
Several hundred followers, he mo- 
destly started, about the month of 
May, in a small schooner, with a 
couple of dozen-‘men, He was wrecked 
somewhere about the West Indies, 
and was finally brought into Grey- 
town, his original destination, by an 
English brig, which had picked him 
and his party off the rocks, 

About. this time the Accessory 
Transit Company of Nicaragua raised 
& little army in New York, on their 
own account, of fifty men, principally 
French and German, These they 
sent down in one of their steam- 
ers. to Nicaragua, and stationed at 
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Castillo, on the San Juan River, 
there to stop the advance of foreign 
invaders. This is the French le- 
gion referred to in the treaty of 
peace, 

It was given out that Kinney and 
his small party were only the pioneers ; 
that reinforcements were coming 
from New Orleans and other ports, 
but they have never yet made their 
appearance; and Kinney and_his 
men still remain in Greytown, where, 
with the exception of starting a 
newspaper, they have as yet done 
nothing. 

This Walker business in Nicaragua 
has been much more cleverly man- 
aged. The Americans in that coun- 
try appear in the light of men who 
have gone there at. the request of a 
party which constituted the majority 
of the people. They became citizens 
of the State, fought for it, and have 
risen to power. 

The United States have themselves 
been fo a certain extent filibustered 
in the same way. The Irish p 
has of late become so formidable, that 
the native Americans have had to 
form a league to counteract the Irish 
influence: and even if the American 
Government were opposed to the Aco 
sent movement in Nicaragua, they 
cannot. prevent individual citizens 
from emigrating to, and becoming 
citizens of, that State. 

It cannot be doubted that the ad-. 
vantages to Nicaragua, in consequence 
of the. introduction of American in- 
fluence, will be very great. 

The constant fear of revolution 
being removed, the people will havo 
more confidence in carrying on agri- 
cultural and commercial undertak- 
ings. The Americans will do away 
with all the antiquated absurdities 
of Spanish law, and amend a ridicu- 
lous old tariff, whereby many of the 
commonest articles of civilised life 
have been _ virtually . prohibited; 
foreign capital will be freely em- 
ployed in the cultfvation of sugar, 
rice, tobacco, indigo, and ether 
valuable crops, in the production of 
which Nicaragua can compete with 
any country in the world; and the 
resources of the mining districts will 
be developed by energetic and expe- 
rienced miners from California. 
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THE SCOTTISH FISHERIES. 


Tue Fisheries of Scotland consti- 
tute her most valuable and important 
interest, and form, in some of their 
features, the only really national 
undertaking in which our people are 
engaged. Of the benefits arising 
from agriculture and manufactures, 
we have, of course, our share: al- 
though our colder climate, and less 
affluent natural resources, make our 
merit all the greater in reaping in 
both of those departments such re- 
dundant harvests. But what is 
often wanting on the surface of our 
sterile land, is compensated by the 
products of the exhaustless deep. A 
hardy and athletic race is thus main- 
tained in useful independence—a race 
for whom, but for this so frequent 
occupation in the great waters, no- 
thing would now remain ‘save expa- 
triation or the poor’s-roll. 

When mention is made of the vast 
importance of our fisheries, and of 
their increasing prosperity, it must, 
however, be in no spirit of boastful- 
ness, nor with any very buoyant 
feelings of continuous and assured 
success. The fisherman's vocation 
is at the best one not only of per- 
petual. toil, but of frequent peril ; 
and truly, while engaged in it, no 
man knows what even an hour may 
bring forth. The brightest day, with 
its calmly glittering sea, and sky 
as clear in its cerulean depth as ever 
fondly brooded over the “cloudless 
Parthenope,” may be followed by the 
thick darkness of a night of storm 
and terror; and instead of another 
gladsome sunrise, with hopeful mo- 
thers and happy children scattered 
in expectant groups along some shel- 
tered semicircular shore, the wild 
waves are coursing tumultuously over 
the lifeless forms of many whose 
places will henceforward know them 
no more for ever. Let any kindly and 
considerate person pass even an hour 
or two in one of. our fishing-villages, 


and converse with the inhabitants, 
whether old or young. Strong stal- 
wart men of iron mould; enduring 
and unbending as the gnarled oak, 
and in no way given to that sickly 
sentimentalism which we sometimes 
meet with elsewhere, become soften- 
ed and subdued when the dark re- 
membrance of some great bereave- 
ment comes back in bitterness upon 
them,—in earlier life the loss of fa- 
thers and elder brothers,—in later 
years that of sons and helpmates, 
fellow-workmen in the world of 
waters. How many hearths are 
cold or cheerless, how many homes de- 
solate, or the forlorn dwellings of the 
widow and the fatherless! Women 
may be seen seemingly intent upon 
the preparation of hooks and lines; 
but there is not one among them 
that cannot tell some heart-rending 
tale of sudden and _ unlooked-for 
death; and as they cast their me- 
lancholy eyes over the then gently 
heaving sea, they never cease to feel 
because they too sadly know, how 
wrathful and ruthless is the power of 
that dread destroyer. 

A seafaring people are proverbially 
subject to calamities of the most 
fatal and almost irremediable kind, 
such as no exercise of skill or cau- 
tion on their own part can possibly 
provide against, and which befall no 
class of artisans or agricultural la- 
bourers, The sea, like the land, has 
also its barren and unprodnctive 
places ; and even its richer fields are 
not seldom those of death and deso- 
lation. Therefore, whatever tends to 
ameliorate the condition of such of 
our people as are engaged in the 
fisheries should be carefully encou- 
raged, and any sudden, especially if 
doubtful, changes in their relation- 
ship to the rest of the world, con- 
sidered with the greater caution, 
even although certain existing con- 
ditions should not altogether con- 
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form to those general principles of 
political economy which it might 
otherwise be prudent to apply. 
“The weary ploughman plods his homeward 
way,” 


but seldom fails to find it. The 
“Swinked hedger at his supper sits,” 


and soft is the mossy bank beneath 
him, and sweet the air around, 
redolent with the balmy breath of 
flowers, and filled with the melody 
of birds singing their evening hymn. 
How rarely does the extinction of 
life from other than natural causes 
overtake these dwellers on the land, 
compared with the frequent fate of 
those who do business in the great 
waters! How astounded would be 
the natives of our inland vales, and 
the shepherds on a thousand hills, 
if ever and anton their hitherto stead- 
fast and enduring boundaries were 
rent by earthquakes, and, literally 
“ adding field to field,” one fine piece 
of pasture was lifted up and laid 
upon another, entombing for ever 
alike the corn and its cultivators, 
the shepherds and their sheep. No 
very pleasant greetings in the market- 
place would ensue among the grain- 
merchants, wool-growers, and cattle- 
dealers, when the morning’s news 
might chance to be—that the Lam- 
mermoors had subsided 1500 fvet, 
and were entirely under water; that 
“Kildon’s triple height” had been 
turned over, peaks downmost ; that 
the debris of Penicuik was scattered 
over the vestiges of Peebles; and 
that the good town of Dalkeith was 
lying (its fine body of militiamen 
fast fossilising) at the bottom of a 
coal-pit. Yet equally disastrous 
. though not quite similar, calamities 
not unfrequently befall those whose 
precarious lot itis to cultivate the sda. 
The formation of more commodious 
harbours, and of substantial and effi- 
cient piers, and whatever other ac- 
commodation may be most required, 
along our rock-bound shores, may 
therefore surely be regarded 2s em- 
Phatically a work both of necessity 
and mercy; without which’ the boun- 
tiful gifts of nature are either useless, 
or obtained at such fatal sacrifice uf 
life and property as it would be pain- 
fal to contemplate. It has been 


Sometimes said, that as the coast 
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proprietors are benefited by an in- 
creased success of the fisheries, the 
duty of erecting harbours or other 
shore- works is chiefly incumbent 
upon themselves. It is true that, 
when a proprietor builds a farm- 
steading or a porter’s lodge, he is 
bound to pay for it, as he may be 
presumed to reap the chief advan- 
tage, and, at all events, is entitled to 
debar others from any participation 
of profits. But a building which 
abuts into the region of the sea-shore 
is so far public property, is under 
certain Admiralty supervision and 
control, and cannot be used .exclu- 
sively for individual interests, al- 
though a reasonable power of regula- 
tion, in the way of imposing harbour- 
dues, may very properly be agreed 
upon as between proprietors and the 
public. The existence or non-exis- 
tence of such works is often as the 
difference betwixt life and death to 
those who seek some shelter from the 
sea. Their construction is a great 
and indispensable public benefit, 
and therefore necessity ; and a pro- 
prietor need no more be grudged 
the individual advantage which un- 
doubtedly, and we think fortunately, 
accrues to him, than he can be 
grudged the corresponding advan- 
tage (which he shares with the gene- 
ral community) of those public roads 
and bridges which intersect or span 
the more inland portions of his pro- 
perty. It is, therefore, a very narrow 
and unpatriotic view which would 
saddle the expense of sea-works, of 
whatever kind, upon the immediate 
local owners of the land. Let them 
bear their share, as they are as- 
suredly much benefited by the in- 
crease of fishing or other commercial 
intercourse, both a8 direct ‘advan- 
tages and as almost necessarily lead- 
ing to the improvement of property 
and a rise of rents; but considering 
the wild and unstable nature of the 
elements with which we have to 
deal, and the almost incalculable 
general benefits which result from al! 
such works, when skilfully planned 
and substantially executed, let the 
public also largely and ungrudgingly 
join in the required expenditure. 

As Captain Washington has we}! 
observed, it is not one or more great 
harbours of refuge on our north-east- 
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ern shores that is now required. The 
Bay of Cromarty, the Portus Salutis 
of the ancients, one of the finest and 
most secure harbours in the known 
world, lies not more than fifty miles 
to the southward of Wick, while the 
safe anchorage of Long Hope, in the 
Orkneys, is only twenty miles to the 
northward of that great fishing capi- 
tal of Caithness. These are accessible 
at all times to every kind of shipping. 
But it is not so much shelter for the 
general trade, as security for fishing- 
boats, and coasting vessels connected 
with the fisheries, that is so impera- 
tively needed. In proof of this we 
shall here briefly record the great ca- 
tastrophe which befell a portion of our 
fishing population of the north-east 
coast of Scotland in the autumn of 
1848, It is known that at this time 
upwards of 800 boats, manned by 
8500 men, were engaged in the fish- 
ery from the Wick district alone. On 
the afternoon of Friday, the 18th of 
August of that year, the majority of 
these fishing-boats (all open ones) left 
Pulteneytown arbour soon after 
high water, and remained in the Bay 
of Wick. Towards evening they 
stood out to sea, and when about ten 
miles off the land, as usual, shot their 
nets. The afternoon was fine, though 
the evening had somewhat of a 
threatening aspect, yet not such as 
to deter a fisherman from the pursuit 
of his accustomed calling. At mid- 
night, much wind and sea having 
risen, many of the boats ran for the 
harbour, and got safely in about high 
water, which occurred at half-past 
one o'clock. By three in the morn- 
ing the wind had increased to a gale 
from the south-east, with heavy rain. 
Most of the remaining boats then 
bore up for the Bay, which they 
reached between four and-five o’clock; 
but.by this time the tide had fallen 
one-half, and therefore there was not 
more than five feet depth of water at 
the entrance of the harbour, so that, 
with such a sea running, no loaded 
boat could enter. Some, however, 
made the attempt, and were either 
thrown up at the back of the north 
quay, or wrecked on the south pier, 
or swamped upon the bar. In this 
disastrous way 25 men perished, be- 
sides 12 others whose boats were 
swamped at sea; thus, in the brief 
period of about three hours, eccasion- 
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ing a Toss of 87 men drowned, leaving 
17 widows and 60 children utterly des- 
titute. There was a destruction of pro- 
perty in boats and nets of about £1600. 

Dunbeath lies some sixteen or 
eighteen miles to the south-west of 
Wick. It is a favourite fishing-sta- 
tion, and much resorted to, having 
about 106 boats and 410 men. Hts 
creek is slightly protected on the east 
by a promontory, and some detached 
rocks which partially throw off the 
sea, and direct it into the west side 
of the bay; but it is much exposed to 
the south-west and southerly winds, 
and the fishermen have twice built up 
a breakwater of loose stones on the 
south side, near the burn-mouth. 
Not only is the violence of the waves 
to be dreaded, but after much rain in 
the interior, heavy fresh-water spates 
descend suddenly, and cause great 
destruction among such boats as have 
not been hauled up to a place of safety. 
Thus in the storm referred to, 18 
boats were drifted out of the harbour 
by the river flood, and were smashed 
upon the beach. Still more unfor- 
tunately, a Lybster boat, while mak- 
ing for the harbour, was upset, and 
three men drowned. 

Helmsdale, in Sutherlandshire, is 
fifteen miles farther to the south- 
west. It has’ made wonderful pro- 
gress within comparatively recent 
years—is in a very thriving condi- 
tion, and possesses some of the best 
curing establishments in all Scotland. 
But there is great want of accommoda- 
tion both for men and boats, and the 
crowded state of the river is disad- 
vantageous. There is also a bar at 
its mouth, and the harbourage, more- 
over, suffers much from the inland 
spates. During the autumn of 1848 
there were 177 boats fishing f m 
Helmsdale. Of these 130 put to s.. 
on the evening of the 18th of August. 
In the disastrous gale of the ensuing 
morning, two boats were upset while 
running over the bar for the harbour, 
and four men were drowned. Two 
other boats were either run down or 
foundered at sea, when 5 men per- 
ished, and another man was washed 
overboard while endeavouring to haul 
his nets,—making a loss of 10 lives. 

On the southern side of the Moray 
Firth, Buckie is known as a most 
important, though exposed and al- 
most shelterless station, It puts 
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out about 160 boats, and its fishermen 
are noted as among the most daring 
as well as industrious on our coasts. 
They pursue the deep-sea fishing, and 
so labour not during the herring har- 
vest alone, but all the year round. In 
the gale of the 19th of August, 12 of 
its boats were wrecked off Peterhead, 
8 were sorely damaged, and their 
nets carried away, while 11 mer were 
drowned. Port Gordon, Portessie, and 
Findochtie, belong to the same quarter. 
They lost among them & boats wreck- 
ed, and 10 men drowned—making a 
total loss, for that limited district, of 
17 boats and 21 men. 

Peterhead occupies a commanding 
and well-known position on a pro- 
jecting and very exposed portion of 
our coast, and the stations included 
as in the same district, extend south- 
wards as far as Aberdeen. It has 
about 60 boats of its own, while those 
of the entire district amount to 262, 
with 926 men and boys. But while 
these are the numbers belonging to 
the district, the actual amount at 
work within it, during the season of 
1848, was 437 boats, employing 2185 
men, Peterhead has the advantage 
of beth a north and south harbour, 
each of considerable extent. The 
south harbour is dry at low water, 
but the outer portion of the northern 
has from six to seven feet at low 
water of spring-tides, and eighteen 
feet at high water.. During the gale 
of the 18ch and 19th of August, the 
boats began to run for shelter about 
eleven o'clock at night, and continued 
to do so until half-past three o’clock 
in the morning, at which time it was 
high water. But while endeavouring 
to make the harbour, 80 boats were 
totally lost, 88 were damaged and 
stranded, and 81 men were drowned. 

Stonehaven is the principal station 
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of the next and more southern dis- 
trict, which extends for about fifty- 
five miles from Girdleness to Broughty - 
Ferry on the Tay. This district: fur- 
nishes 306 boats, manned by 1160 
fishermen. Of its 23 fishing-stations 
17 have no piers. Findon, so cele- 
brated for its smoked haddocks, 
has 14 boats, but no pier. Port- 
lethen, somewhat sheltered by a 
ledge of rocks, has 20 boats, but no 
pier. Cowie, under a similar pre- 
carious shelter, has 18 boats, but no 
pier. Auchmithie, with 37 boats, 
and Johnshaven with 10, have no- 
thing like a pier. In many of these 
places the shore is steep and rough, 
with loose though heavy shingle. 
The boats, when they get in safely, 
must often be hauled well up for a 
continuance of protection. This, 
with relaunching, is most laborious 
and exhausting work. The women 
labour in and out of water, whether 
deep or shallow, as well as, some- 
times even more assiduously than, 
the men. They carry the wet nets 
up the steep banks fo be spread and 
dried, and they are not seldom seen 
bearing the wearied men out of the 
boats upon their backs, and landing 
them, high and dry, upon the beach, 
But these are savage customs, and 
lead to or perpetuate an uncouth 
and indurated, if not savage life. 
Yet before we can “excavate the 
heathens,” and ameliorate their man- 
ners, we must excavate their beach, 
and build them substantial piers of 
stone and lime. On the miserable 
morning of the 19th of August, 6 
boats belonging to this district were 
totally lost, and 19 men drowned. 
The following is a brief summary of 
the loss of life and property which was 
suffered in the course of a very few 
hours during this disastrous gale :— 














Number of 
Value of boats | Number of 
District, ‘a eal tate lost. 5 pe vere se 
| / ie 41 £1621 37 
OO are ode 320 Sie 
Helmsdale, — . 24 800 13 
Peterhead,. . . . sl 3820 31 
Stonehaven, . . . 8 450 19 
Total loss* . . 124 £7011 100 

















_ * This fearful loss, it may be borne in mind, fell ndt upon fishermen and mer 
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A calamity so great and sudden 
forcibly drew the public attention to 
the subject, and the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty were induced ere long to de- 
pute Captain Washington to inquire 
into and report regarding it. His re- 
port was printed by order of the House 
of Commons, and contains many 
most valuable observations and sug- 
gestions.* We cannot here enter 
into technical details, but may quote 
one of his concluding paragraphs. 


“In reviewing the evidence adduced 
on the present inquiry, it cannot fail to 
strike the most cursory reader that the’ 
want of good harbours, accessible at all 
times, is the grand cause of the loss of 
life and property, and the increased risk 
connected with our fisheries. It is not 
the construction of two or more large 
central harbours (as has been suggested) 
that is wanted, but a general deepening 
and improvement of all the existing 
harbours and rivers along the whole 
eastern coast of Scotland. Nor would 
the improvement of these harbours be 
attended with any very considerable 
outlay. Jt is scapcely credible that the 
small sum of £2500 a-year, which Par- 
liament has devoted [through the Board 
of Fisheries] to building harbours and 
piers in Scotland for the last few years, 
should have given so great a stimulus to 
émportant local improvemenis as those 
grants are found to have done. But they 
are quite inadequate to grapple in 
earnest with the want which exists: 
four times their amount, or £10,000 
a-year for a few years, steadily laid out 
on piers ahd harbours, would do much 
to remedy the want, and to place the 
fishermen of the east of Scotland on a 
par with those of more favoured coasts. 
It would be an act of mercy to a race 
of hardy, industrious, frugal men—to 
10,000 fishermen of one of the poorest 
and most unproductive districts of Scot- 
land, who are not at sea as occasional 
passers-by, but are constantly hovering 
off the coast in pursuit of their calling 
for three months together, exposed to 
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the suddenness and violence of north- 
east gales—such as that of August 1845, 
and again in August 1848—without the 
common shelter that all mariners are 
entitled to look for in the hour of 
need.” —Report, p. Xvii. 


Here we seem to have a distinct 
statement of what is most required,— 
an equally distinct recognition of 
the great benefits which have already 
resulted from small means,—and a 
strong recommendation of a large in- 
crease of those means, to be adminis- 
tered, we may presume, through the 
same medium and macliinery as here- 
tofore employed, and of which Cap- 
tain Washington so much approves. 

The harbour of Lybster lies in a 
sheltered situation, about half-way 
between Wick and Helmsdale. The 
best localities for the herring fishery 
are only a few miles off; and it had 
thus risen from a creek, scarcely 
navigable by small boats, to a fishing- 
station of very considerable import- 
ance. More than twenty years ago, 
Mr. Sinclair, the proprietor, erected a 
pier on the west side of the harbour, 
at an expense of about £7000. 
Above 100 herring-boats were in 
use to frequent it during the season ; 
many coasting vessels entered in; 
the quay-dues produced a revenue of 
£130, and a large and thriving 
village became established. All this 
time the harbour accommodation was 
limited and ineommodious, consist- 
ing only of the channel of the river; 
and its increase of trade cannot be 
explained in any other way than 
by the safety experienced by boats 
in consequence of the entrance being 
well protected from the worst and 
most prevailing winds. Such being 
the case, Capt. Washington thought 
it highly desirable to profit by the 
advantages which nature had be- 

stowed upon this creek ; “or rather, 





chants, but upon the poor fishermen alone—most of the survivors being there- 


by rendered destitute. 
children; at Helmsdale. the 13 drowned 


“Of those who perished at Wick, 17 left widows and 60 


have left 9 widows ‘and 25 children; of 


the 26 men belonging to Port Gordon and Buckie, who perished at Peterhead, & 
have left widows and 22 children; and, ineluding the 13 widows and 54 children 
of the 19 men lost belonging to Stonehaven and Johnshaven, there will be left 47 
widows and 161 children totally unprovided for—a calamity without precedent in 
the annals of the British fisheries.”—-Captain WASHINGTON’S Report, p. Xvu. 

* Report—Fishing Boats (Scotland). Ordered by the House of Commons to be 


printed, 28th July 1849. 
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he observes, “it becomes an impera- 
tive daty to do so, when we consider 
the number of lives endangered, and 
the value of the property at stake, 
on the sudden springing up of an 
easterly gale, such as that of August 
1845, and again in August 1848, 
which strewed the coast of Caithness 
with wrecks.” We may add, that 
the Lybster district comprises also 
Occumster, Clyth, Latheronwheel, 
Forse, &c., and that these places 
yielded, during the few weeks’ con- 
tinuance of the fishing of 1854, as 
mapy as 41,550 barrels of herrings. 
In consequence of Captain Washing- 
ton’s recommendation, and other 
patriotic influences, the Treasury 
advised a grant of £6000 for the 
improvement of the harbour of 
Lybster. The sum was voted by 
Parliament, and has since been suc- 
cessfully administered under the 
superintendence of the Board of 
Fisheries. The advantageous effects 
of this well-managed grant are 
manifest from the following facts. 
The number of boats that fished 
from the old harbour of Lybster 
in 1850 was 97, but the number 
that has fished from it since the 
basin was enlarged, is 174 boats 
in 1853, and 171 boats in 1854. But 
the difference in mere numbers of 
these two years, as cémpared with 
1850, does not exhibit the actual 
alteration and improvement; for 
since the disastrous gale of 1848, the 
boats have almost every year been 
of larger build—so much so, that 
the fishermen consider that the old 
harbour would not have held above 
80 boats of the existing size, and 
that 180 of these boats are now 
harboured in greater safety than 80 
could have formerly been. The 
amount of fishermen employed in 
1848 was 418; during the past 
Season (1855) it was 920. Had this 
increased accommodation existed in 
1848, there is no saying what saving 
of life and property might have been 
accomplished. During the gale so 
frequently _Teferred to, of the 34 
boats which fished from Forse, 
9 were totally lost, with all their 
nets, and 11 were severely damaged. 
Some of those Forse boats did, how- 


ever, run for Lybster, and were. 


saved ; and all would have done 80, 
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but from the fear of want of room. 
It was this fear, unfortunately, that 
induced one of the Lybster boats, as 
already mentioned, to run for Dun- 
beath, where she was totally wreck- 
ed, and three of her crew drowned. 

Our notices have hitherto been of 
a very casual kind, drawn out by the 
sympathy which cannot but be felt - 
for the disastrous death of intrepid 
men and the destruction of property, 
which inevitably leads to such severe 
and long-continued suffering on the 
part of the survivors, haply but little 
thought of during the first wild wail- 
ings of the widow and the fatherless. 
But poverty sorely embitters grief; 
and the amount of prolonged misery 
involved by destitution so often con- 
sequent on death, can be in no way 
conveyed by the mere recital of the 
facts, however harrowing these may 
be. But it is cheering to know that 
the occasional disbursement of sums, 
which, to the greatest maritime na- 
tion that ever existed on earth, or 
made its undisputed home upon the 
deep, are only as_a few grains of 
sand to the shores of the immeasur- 
able sea, may produce the most obvi- 
ous, immediate, and permanent ad- 
vantage, and actually go far to con- 
vert a life of danger and difficulty 
into one of comparative security and 
ease. In reference to this view of, 
the subject Captain Washington has 
well observed :— 

“ Besides the invaluable boon on this 
(the Caithness) coast of a harbour that 
might be fearlessly run for at all times 
of tide, and within which the fisherman 
might land his cargo immediately on his 
arrival, and rest quietly at: his home un- 
til the moment of sailing arrives (instead 
of the anxious hours now often spent off 
@ harbour’s mouth, waiting for the rise of 
tide), such a harbour would probably 
lead to a larger and safer class of fishing- 
boats, (those now in use being adapted to 
a shallow dry harbour), and induce the 
fisherman to follow the deep-sea fishing 
all the year round, instead of merely the 
herring fishery for the season; and thus 
cultivate habits of steady industry and 
occupation, which could not but be be- 
neficial to himself, his family, and the 
community.”—Report, p. viii. 

“Nor could such an outlay,” he after- 
wards adds, “ be considered in any other 
light than as sound economy. By the 
exertions of the British Fisheries Society, 
and of individuals, a vast publi¢ interest 
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has been created on this coast within 
the last half-century. A fishing village 
has been raised into a comparatively opu- 
lent town, wealth has been diffused, and 


Civilisation has followed in its wake. - 


The example here set has had a most 
beneficial influence on a large portion of 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland, 
and habits of industry and the’ best 
mode of fishing have been taught to 
the Highlander. The large amount of 
126,000 barrels of herrings, or one-fifth 
of the whole produce of the Scottish 
fisheries, was cured at Wick during the 
past year in addition to 12,000 barrels 
otherwise consumed.* The total value 
of the boats, nets, and lines employed 
exceeded £61,000, while the catching 
and curing the fish occupied 5600 per- 
sons; and the carrying of salt, and the 
export of the fish to Ireland and the 
European markets, gave occupation to 
16,700 tons of shipping. These are great 
public interests which are entitled to be 
considered. They are the results of 
spirited enterprise that may fairly claim 
to be encouraged, not by bounties and 
protection duties, but by placing these 
industrious and hardy Caithness fisher- 
men, as far as possible, on a level with 
those of more favoured coasts, by the 
construction of a low-water harbour, to 
which they may confidently resort in the 
hour of need.”—Ibid. p. ix. 


There can be no doubt that the 
formation of a capacious, easily ac- 
cessible, and well-sheltered, low-water 
harbour, in a central portion of the 
great fishing district of the north- 
east of Scotland would be of infinite 
advantage ; but it is equally certain 
(and Captain Washington, as we 
have already shown, is likewise of 
that opinion) that the improvement 
and increase of the Smaller, even the 
creek harbours, and the precarious 
piers of such as have any such erec- 
tions, would be of incalculable ser- 
vice. It is a well-known fact, and 
one worthy of being held in remem- 
brance, that during the lamentable 
gale of the 19th of August 1848, thirty 
boats ran for Keiss Bay, where there 
is a harbourage built or enlarged by 
the Board of Fisheries, and were 
saved. We may here add, what is 
well known, that where there are no 
harbours, the boats must be drawn 
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up and beached in creeks and bays, 
Their size, therefore, in these cases, 
corresponds not to the wilderness of 
waves which they have to encounter, 
but to the nature of the situation on 
which they can be drawn up and 
placed in safety. We thus frequently 
find a great contrast between the 
size of boats where harbours or other 
sheltering fabrics have been built, and 
those frequenting places where there 
are none. It is also well known 
that the boats engaged in the cod 
and ling fisheries, &c., now require 
to proceed farther” out to sea than 
formerly ; and as they are necessarily 


‘constructed of a larger size, and so 


draw more water, they also need deep- 
er harbourage than of old. 

We may now briefly notice the 
commercial value of our fisheries, 
The capital embarked in the trade is 
not less than two millions seven hun- 
dred and thirty thousand ° pounds. 
It is chiefly distributed among a 
people inhabiting wild and barren 
districts of the country, where the 
climate is cold and moist, employ- 
ment precarious, labour poorly paid, 
and all creature-comforts few and far 
between. Their real resources lie in 
the sea, the products of which, unlike 
the cereals, are fortunately not very 
materially affected by a somewhat 
cloudy and uncomfortable climate. 
Many years ago, views of this kind 
were propounded by a Scotchman, 
Mr. David Loch, the father, we be- 
lieve, of the late lamented M.P. for 
the Wick burghs, He writes rather 
critically regarding the natives of the 
Western Highlands :— 

“T am sorry to observe that the fish- 
ing is greatly neglected at this and the 
harvest seasons, as most of the people are 
farmers as well as fishermen; so that 
their time being divided between the 
two branches, the great object, fishing, 
has not that time and attention paid to 
it which is absolutely necessary. It is 
true that the country is not unfavourable 
to the breeding of sheep, not only on 
account of the pasture in general, but 
also as the snow never remains long on 
the ground; and as the farmers, very 
judiciously, use-no tar, they sell their 
wool at 14s, the stone, The fisheries, 





*The year above referred to was that of 1848. 


Still larger captures and com- 


parative increase in the quantity cured have since occurred, Thus, in 1849, thera 


were cured at Wick 140,505 barrels, 
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however, should be their first care; and 
I declare, from my own knowledge, 
that a few boats’ crews of our east- 
country fishers would make rich here, 
and realise more money than half the 
farmers in this quarter. What a pity 
it is the inhabitants should be so blind 
to their own interest, and neglect to 
avail themselves of the advantages which 
their local situation offers to them! 
A boat’s crew of six men would make 
more money in one month than any far- 
* mer here can off the produce of a hun- 
dred acres of his best arable land, after 
deducting the value of the~ seed and 
the expenses attending its culture; and 
the former could, from the proceeds of 
their fish, furnish themselves with meal, 
flour, malt, barley, and vivers of every 
kind, on easier and much better terms 
than the latter can possibly raise and 
supply themselves with from their own 
farms. Fish is the natural produce of their 
seas, with which they abound, and to which 
they are contiguous; and grass, for pas- 
turing sheep and black cattle, the natural 
produce of their lands. Nature, in de- 
nying them the means (of grain culture), 
has given them the fisheries, which is 
their natural staple, and is more than an 
equivalent for the deprivation of the 
other.”* 


A higher and more recent autho- 
rity, Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B., Chief 
Commissioner of the Poor Law Board 
for Scotland, has borne corresponding 
testimony to the value of our fisheries, 
and their great advance during our 
own days. In reference to the county 
of Caithness, he observes :— 


“Nearly the whole sea-coast of the 
county, including the towns of Thurso 
and Wick, is inhabited by persons more or 
less directly dependent upon the fisheries. 
In the rural parts, the fishermen have 
generally attached to their dwellings small 
farms or lots as they are called, varying 
in extent from two to ten acres of arable 
land. These, however, do not afford 
them the chief part of their subsistence. 
They rely upon the fisheries, and re- 
gard the cultivation of their lots as a 
secondary and comparatively unimpor- 
tant part of their business, 

“At the end of the last century, the 
value of the cured fish annually exported 
from Caithness did not exceed £13,000, 
and it then consisted almost exclusively 
of salmon. The cured herring, cod, and 
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ling, exported from Wick and Lybster 
for the last ten years, gives an average 
annual value of not less than £130,000, 
according to the Returns of the Board of 
Fisheries. The annual value of the 
whole land in the county was returned 
in 1843 at £66,000. The population in 
1841 was 36,343. 

“The Caithness fisheries have thus 
not only become a source of prosperity 
to the county, but have also become an 
object of national importance; and their ~ 
further extension appears to be in a 
great measure dependent upon the in- 
crease of suitable harbour accommoda- 
tion for the boats engaged in them. 
Harbours, more or less secure, have been 
formed from time to time at different 
creeks along the coast, from Wick south- 
ward, and the number of boats appears 
to have increased in the ratio of the ac- 
commodation provided for them. There 
is no reason to believe that the limit has 
yet been reached, or that, if the harbour 
accommodation were increased, the fish- 
eries, more especially of herring, would 
not receive a corresponding development. 
But even now the population of the 
county is not nearly sufficient to supply 
the demand for hands during the fishing 
season, and some thousands of men from 
the west coast, find in Caithness, during 
that season, employment and wages,, 
without which they could not subsist. 
The increase of harbour accommodation 
in Caithness, besides increasing the gene- 
ral amount of production, would thus 
afford additional employment to the in- 
habitants of the West Coast and Islands 
of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland, who 
frequent the east coast fisheries because 
they cannot find sufficient employment 
at home.”+ 


We may add in connection with the 
above, that about 10,000 Highlanders 
pass across from west to east durin 
the continuance of the autumn 
fishery, in which they find, for the 
time being, their sole refuge from 
destitution. It is estimated that 
from 7000 to 10,000 Highland wo- 
men of the poorest class, and other- 
wise most forlorn condition, are like- 
wise beneficially employed in gutting 
and packing herrings. 

Great improvement and increased 
activity have been manifested in the 
fisheries of late years, and the facili- 





* Essays on the Trade, Commerce, 
vol. iii. p. 197. Edinburgh, 1778. 
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ties “afforded by steam - navigation 
and the formation of railways have 
no doubt given a decided impulse to 
that department, as to so many other 
branches of commercial occupation. 
The value of our materials alone, in 
the way of boats, netting, and lines, 
now amounts.to upwards of £580,000, 
minutely portioned out as the pro- 
perty, we need scarcely say in many 
cases the sole property, of a very poor 
though industrious part of the popu- 
lation.* There are nearly 11.000 
boats employed in the Scotch fish- 
eries (including a few hundred from 
the Isle of Man), giving permanent 
employment to about 40,000 fisher- 
men, besides occupying, as coopers, 
gutters, and labourers, towards 30,000 
other persons. Of the higher class of 
merchants, or fish-curers, there are 
considerably above 1100 engaged in 
the trade.t 

In estimating the- money-value of 
the products of the Scotch fisheries, 
each barrel of cured herrings may be 
regarded as equivalent to£1,1s. The 
price is sometimes higher, as in 1854, 
when it often reached to £1, 4s.; but 
it is also occasionally lower, when 
there is a large stock on hand, and the 
foreign markets are sluggish. The 
fishing trade is more than most others 
liable to fluctuations,—the supply 
itself varying from glut to scarcity. 
Thus the average profits are probably 
very moderate to all concerned. But 
taking the sum first mentioned as a 
fair price, it has been ascertained, 
that, upon the most moderate com- 
putation, the herring fishery of 1855 
will produce— 





Of cured herrings, £700,000 
Of fresh herrings, 150,000 
£850,000 


The price, however, of cured fish 
being actually up, and as the returns 
of fresh fish are always much below 
the mark, we are informed, on the 
best authority, that the real value of 
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the preceding season’s capture will 
exceed one million sterling. This is 
a great thing for so poor a country, 
and especially for the poorer classes 
of that country. That our wealthier 
neighbours over the Border are made 
large partakers in our scaly spoils, is 
obvious from what appears to us to 
be a remarkably though a distinctly 
ascertained fact, that in the course of 
a few weeks of last season, 5053 
tons of fresh herrings were transmit- - 
ted, chiefly southwards, from the Dun- 
bar district, by the North British 
Railway alone. The take of herrings 
in 1849, for Scotland and the Isle of 
Man, was 942,617 barrels. The sea- 
son of 1853 was also very productive, 
yielding, exclusive of the English 
stations, 908,800 barrels. 

Of the cured fish a very consider- 
able portion is exported to Ireland 
and the Continental kingdoms. Thus 
during the immediately preceding 
season (fishing of 1855), it is esti- 
mated that out of a total cure of 
705,109 barrels, 100,000 barrels were 
sent to Ireland, and 338,360 barrels 
to the Continent. To Stettin alone 
we have this year exported close upon 
155,000 barrels, almost all guaran- 
teed as in prime condition, and skil- 
fally cured, by means of the Fishery 
crown brand impressed by burning 
on the staves. This process of brand- 
ing is regarded as of great importance 
by the foreign merchants, more espe- 
cially by such as have afterwards 
occasion to consign their stock to 
others for inland transportation. The 
crown brand is our Government ofli- 
cial mark, and testifies that the con- 
tents have been carefully examined 
and approved of by the appointed 
Fishery officer of the district where 
the fish were caught and cured ; and 
so great is the confidence now placed 
in the skill.and integrity of these ex- 
perienced and faithful functionaries, 
that barrels so marked pass from 
hand to hand without examination, 
into the very heart of Europe, and 








* Value of boats employed in the fisheries, £225,830 
Do. of nets “ iy 303,666 
Do. of lines ~ “ a 57,924 
. Total (for 1854), >. ; . £587,420 

+ The above numbers are exclusive of between fowr and five thousand men en- 


gaged in the export fishing trade. 
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onwards to the shores of the Black 
Sea. We need scarcely say how de- 
teriorated the contents would be if 
the barrels were opened and the fish 
inspected, as they passed from coun- 
try to country, or from one purchaser 
to another. By the present practice 
this loss is avoided, and great advan- 
tage gained. 

A single sentence may suffice for 
cod and ling. Stornoway in Lewis, 
and the. Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
are the chief stations for these fine 
fish. In 1854 the amount cured at 
these and the other places in the 
north was 115,850 Aundredweight. 
Besides these, there were caught and 
disposed of fresh, 58,042 hundred- 
weight. The quantity of individual 
fish of the cod and ling kind, killed in 
the north of Scotland during the sea- 
son of 1854, was three million five 
hundred and twenty-three thousand 
two hundred and sizty-nine. Of 
these, 1,385,699 were caught off the 
Shetland Islands. What a boon toa 
people who can scarcely grow grain, 
and cannot live on grass ! 

The preceding facts seem, on the 
whole, to indicate a rather pleasant 
and prosperous condition of affairs, 
for which we ought to be unfeignedly 
thankful, and with which it might 
not be deemed advisable to inter- 
meddle, at least in the way of sudden 
and unsought-for change. 

Our fishery affairs, we may now 
observe, are at present managed, so 
far as legal rules and regulations are 
concerned, by a certain number of 
Commissioners, who constitute the 
“ Board of Fisheries.”"* The func- 
tioys of that Board are chiefly as fol- 
lows: To obtain for Parliament ac- 
curate statistical returns of the cod 
and herring fisheries,—of the sea- 
faring and other persons employed in 
those occupations,—of »the number, 
computed tonnage, value, &c., of the 
boats and other vessels engaged, and 
to give clearances for the same. In 
the herring fishery, to see that the 
measures for the delivery of fresh 
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herrings, as between purchaser and 
seller, are of the legal standard size ; 
and when the fish are cured, to ascer- 
tain that the barrels in which they 
are packed are of the fall dimensions, 
and not fraudulently made, and toe 
apply the official mark, called the 
Crown Brand, to whatever barrels 
contain herrings so cured and packed, 
and of such superior quality as to 
entitle them to receive it ; to enforce 
the fishery convention between Great 
Britain and foreign countries, and 
guard the coast of Scotland against 
the intrusion of foreigners during the 
fishing season ; to act likewise as a 
home police among the multitudinous 
masses of fishermen and other na-. 
tives collected for the herring fishery 
along the coast, or in the numerous 
narrow firths and sea-lochs of our 
country, where there is often scarcely 
room to hold them ; and to see that 
the boats in all such cases take up 
their proper stations, so as to prevent 
fouling of gear, and unseemly, some- 
times dangerous, brawls; finally, 
to erect piers and quays, and to make 
and maintain harbours on the coasts 
with aid from the proprietors and 
fishermen, with whom the Commis- 
sioners are in frequent communica- 
tion, and to protect the boats and 
property in those harbours. 

Of course these important and mul- 
tifarious duties cannot be performed 
but at some expense ; yet when we 
consider the deep interests involved, 
the vast capital embarked, the steady 
and increasing occupation of a remu- 
nerative kind afforded to so great a 
mass of our poorer population, and 
the difficulties and dangers which 
naturally beset this adventurous call- 
ing, we think the sum is very small 
compared with the advantages which 
its expenditure insures. The police 
department, especially on the western 
shores and islands, is chiefly main- 
tained by the Princess Royal cut- 
er, of about 103 tons burden, and a 
crew of 20 men and boys, including 
an experienced commander, and 





*The following is the present constitution of the Board: Commissioners—Lord 
Murray ; Earl of Caithness ; George Traill, M.P.; James Wilson ; Rear-Admiral 
Henry Dundas; Andrew Coventry; James T. Gibson-Craig; Professor Traill ; 
William Mitchell Innes; Lord Eicho, M.P.; Sir James Matheson, M.P.; John 


Thomson Gordon ; George Loch; with 


General Maitland, Hx officits.—Secretary, Hon. B. F, Primrose. 


Lord Advocate Moncreiff, and Solicitor- 
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mate. This vessel is under the ex- 
clusive control of the Board. During 
the height of the fishing season, one 
or more small steam-vessels are 
placed by the Admiralty under the 
direction .of the Board, and one 
of these vessels is usually continued 
in the Firth of Forth, for the protec- 
tion of the winter fishing, so frequent 
there. The entire coast is divided 
into districts amounting, with the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, to 22 
in number, managed by a general 
Inspector, and 25 resident officers, 
whose sole occupation consists in 
the direction and encouragement of 
whatever may tend to the improve- 
ment and increase of the fisheries, 
and their products. It is impera- 
tive that these men should them- 
selves have served for three years 
in the pratical performance of. the 
cooper’s art. They are selected on 
account of their probity, sobriety, 
assiduity, and intelligence, and 
they are not raised to be the re- 
sponsible officers of a district till 
they have acquired the requisite 
knowledge, and given proof of their 
capability, as as<istants and nominees, 
for the higher situations. They reside 
among, aud habitually mingle with, 
the people of the fishing stations, and 
keep up a friendly and uninterrupted 
intercourse with them. That they 
skilfally and faithfully fulfil their 
functions, may be inferred from the 
very few instances in which, during 
@ long continuous course of years, 
and almost countless series of trans- 
actions, any complaint ef defective 
cure in any barrel bearing the brand 
has ever been presented to the Board. 

The mere bestowal of the brand 
is, however, by no means the sole, 
though it is the final act of those 
Officials. They are on the alert wher- 
ever fish are landed from the ex- 
haustless deep. They encourage and 
hasten the immediate application of 
the most approved modes of hand- 
ling, assorting, gutting, rousing, salt- 
ing, re-pickling, packing, filling up 
after sinking, and so on, and are thus 
actively engaged among all the va- 
rious classes of people, whether of the 
. sea or shore, explaining what is right, 
and checking what is wrong, from 
the first moment that the fish are 
landed from the boats, like glittering 
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and gorgeous heaps of silver, till the 
full Sivas are finally fixed down, 
and the brand applied. They also 
ascertain that the measures used as 
between the fishermen and the curers, 
and between the curers and the pub- 
lic, are properly constructed, and of 
just. dimensions, To do this effec- 
tively, in a station such as that of 
Wick, where many hundred large 
boats are discharging. their almost 
living freight nearly at the same 
time, it is obvious that energy, acti- 
vity, and considerable sharp-sighted- 
ness, are indispensable to see that 
all is open and above board among 
such an innumerable and multifa- 
rious crew from all quarters,—count- 
ing among them, no doubt, as in all 
other trades, those who are not so 
scrupulous as to debar their being 
somewhat greedy of gain. We have 
been told, from the highest source, 
of how many evils that fatal though 
frequent passion is the root. 

The expenses of the Board, as above 
constituted, are the following. There 
is a special grant of £3000 (by Act 
of Parliament) for the erection of 
piers and quays, or other harbour- 
work. There is a farther sum grant- 
ed, by the annual votes of supply, of 
£11,000 for the general expenses of 
the Board, their head office in Edin- 
burgh, their establishment of district 
officers throughout the country, the 
general superintendence of the _fish- 
eries, and the maintenance of the 
cutter and her crew. The Commis- 
sioners of the Board act gratuitously. 
We presume that the functionaries 
last alluded to, although unpaid, 
assiduously perform the duties | re- 
quired of them, and to which they 
are pledged. The following is Mr. 
John Shaw Lefevre’s testimony 10 
their favour, as well as in advoca- 
tion of the eontinuance both of the 
brand and Board :— 


“ Having arrived at the conviction of 
the necessity of maintaining at present 
the system of branding herrings, it ap- 
pears to me that this would of itself re- 
quire the continuance of the Fishery 
Board, independently of the question of 
the general utility of that establishment. 
I conceive that the superintendence of 
that system, and of the officers conducting 
it, could not be better or more satisfac- 
torily executed than by that Board, 
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which is thoroughly conversant with 
the subject, as respects the Scotch fish- 
eries, to which the-branding system is 
practically limited, and far more con- 
veniently situated than any Central 
Board in London. 

“Having had the opportunity of in- 
specting the correspondence and pro- 
eeedings of this Board, it would be un- 
just not to take this opportunity of ad- 
verting to the important services which 
the Commissioners, acting themselves 
gratuitously, and with a moderate estab- 
lishment, have rendered to the public in 
assisting for a long period of years in the 
development of this branch of national 
_ industry, and of expressing my belief, 
that, in the present condition of the 
poorer classes in Scotland, the question 
of the continuance of the Board of Fish- 
eries is not merely to be regarded in re- 
ference to measures of economy,—that 
itis impossible to doubt the social and 
moral advantages which may and do re- 
sult to this class of the population, from 
the attention bestowed upon their wel- 
fare by a body of eminent persons, dis- 
tinguished by their rank, position, and 
knowledge, and who are constantly en- 
deavouring to obtain and disseminate in- 
formation useful to those employed in 
the fisheries, to encourage tkeir enter- 
prise, to stimulate their industry, and 
to promote their physical and moral 
welfare.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Lefevre in 
the opinion expressed above, .and es- 
syed in his belief that a Scotch 

oard, necessarily. conversant with 
the subject of the Scotch fisheries, will 
exercise a more effective and satis- 
factory superintendence, and perform 
its functions much more conveniently 
and economically, than could any 
board in London, so far removed from 
the scene of action. 

The general importance of our pre- 
sent subject is too obvious and ad- 
mitted to be argumentatively insisted 
on. If we have writ our annals true, 
it cannot be doubted that the British 
fisheries, as the great nursery for sea- 
men Of habitual hardihood, and fear- 
less of “the lightning, the fierce 
Winds, the trampling waves,” are al- 
together invaluable, and, in a national 
—_ of view, far transcend the’ mere 

ct pecuniary advan however 
great, which may so easily be shown 
to spring from them. . It is long, since 
it, Henry Wotton maintained that 
there was something even in the cap- 
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ture of fish, viewed simply as a trade, 
which tended to improve the moral, 
if not the intellectual character o 
men, and to bring them up for the 
most part a humane as well as hardy 
race; and more recently, Baron Ou- 
vier, so well acquainted with both 
man and beast, and every other thing 
that dwells on this terraqueous globe, 
has recorded his opinion, that all na- 
tions possessed of any sea-coast where 
the herring occurs, have given great 
encouragement to jts capture, wisely 
regarding that occupation as the 
most natural nursery for the bringing 
up of robust men, intrepid sailors, and 
skilful navigators, and so of the high- 
est importance in the establishment 
of maritine greatness... Lacepede 
goes so far as to regard the herring as 
“une de ces prodactions dent l’em- 
ploi décide de la destinée des em- 
pires.” We know that during the 
palmiest days of the States-General, 
out of a population of 2,400,000 per- 
sons, 450,000 were either fishermen, 
or connected with the building and 
equipment of ships and boats pertain- 
ing to the fisheries; and so the Pen- 
sionary De Witt was not far 

when he stated that every fifth man 
in Holland earned his subsistence by 
the sea, and that the herring fishery 
might be regarded as the right hand 
of the republic. Indeed, tne Dutch 
nation, so wary, considerate, and per- 
severing, have always admitted that 
their wealth and strength resulted 
from the sea; and hence the old say- 
ing still in use among them, that the 
“foundation of Amsterdam was laid 
on herring-bones.” 

Seeing, then, that we are surrounded 
by so great a mass of witnesses, testi- 
fying to the importance of this trade, 
and knowing to what height, after so 
many years of toil and trouble, we 
have now attained, ought we to put 
in peril our present most advantage- 
ous position, by venturing upon any 
fanciful alteration of that familiar 
machinery which has hitherto worked 
so well! - 

It is, however, rumoured that Go- 
vernment proposes, we presume by 
way of mending these matters, to 
abolish the Board of Fisheries, collect 
the statistics, and exercise the super- 
intendence, after: some other fashion, 
‘cast the brand into oblivion, with- 
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draw the grant for the building of 
piers and quays, and so dispense, in 
toto, with the advice, assistance, or 
intervention of the old and experienced 
authorities. Thi proposal, of course, 
proceeds upon the assumption that 
the brand may now be advantage- 
eusly done away with, and the prin- 
ciple adepted which has so long been 
applied to the linen and woollen manu- 
factures, which are not now stamped 
officially, but depend for preference 
on the character and merits of each 
particular maker. We understand it 
to be alleged, that this so-called 
sounder system should be applied to 
thy Scotch fisheries, with a view to 
assimilate them, so far, to those of 
Ireland. We shall now consider this 
— which, we need scarcely say, 
sorely perplexed and alarmed the 
people of our coasts. They almost 
feel as if the fate foretold by the Pro- 
phet Isaiah was now in store for them, 
and that the time is at hand, when 
“the fishers also shall mourn, .. . . 
and they that spread nets upon the 
waters shall languish.”—Isa. xix. 8. 

We shall now, as briefly as we can, 
take up the subject under the differ- 
ent heads into which it naturally 
divides itself. 

In the first place, we can bear testi- 
mony, from personal knowledge, to 
the fact, that great importance is 
attached by our fishing population to 
the existence of the Board. They 
view it as a body to whom they can 
have easy access, through the resident 
Fishery officers at the various sta- 
tions. Their impression is that their 
interests are’ cared for by it, and 
hence their willingness, in cases of 
difference or dispute, to be regulated 
by the friendly interposition of the 
official superintendents. “Innumerable 
eases might be cited of aid afford- 
ed by the captain and crew of the 
Princess Royal fishery cutter, as 
well as by the effective influence and 
authority of the naval superintendent 
with his Queen’s ship, But the great 
advantage of the former vessel is, 
that she is under the entire control of 
the Board for the whole year, whereas 
the war-steamer is only given for a 
time, and: is of course always under 
Admiralty orders. There is also ad- 
ditional benefit found to flow to the 
Highland population of our insular 
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and other western shores, from the 
easy intercourse they can have with 
the Gaelic-speaking boats’ crew of the 
cutter, compared with the utter and 
irremediable absence of all intellegible 
intercourse, which not unfrequently 
occurs, between that population and 
the unalloyed Saxons of a steam-ship 
from the south. 

We doubt not that the Board of 
Fisheries believes itself, and on good 
ground, to be, from the very nature of 
its constitution, ina more favourable 
position than any other body of men 
can be, to ascertain and judge of the 
local requirements of parties applying 
for additional accommodation in the 
way of piers and quays. Their accu- 
rate statistical returns enable them 
to know whether a given station is 
on the increase or otherwise, and their 
local officers having necessarily an 
intimate acquaintance with the cha- 
racter of the fishing population of each 
district, can testify to their activity 
and success. They can thus give 
information which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain in any other 
way, but without which the propriety 
of erecting, or repairing and extend- 
ing, any of these shore-works, could 
not be so satisfactorily determined. 

In respect to the proposal to assimi- 
late the Scotch to the Irish fisheries, 
we beljeve the fact to be, that the 
Irish Herring Fishery has actually 
no existence as a national undertak- 
ing. Let any one read over the Re- 
ports of the Irish Commissioners, and 
he will perceive at once that their 
functions are confined almost exclu- 
sively to the regulation and improve- 
ment of the Inland Fisheries ; that is, 
those of salmon and white trout. 
Any mention of herrings, is, in trath, 
of the most casual and unimportant 
kind. There is, no doubt, a some- 
what regular herring fishery off a 
portion of the eastern coast of Ireland, 
the boats sailing, for the time being, 
to and from the harbour of Howth. 
But it is very well known to every per- 
son in any way conversant with the sub- 
ject, that these boats consist of about 
140 from St Ives, in Cornwall, of to- 
wards 100 from the Isle of Man, and 
of some 20 from Campbeltown in 
the west of Scotland. Searcely any 
native Irish boats frequent that 
fishery. We believe that a few come 
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off from Arklow,—we presume very 
few, as they are not enumerated by 
the Irish Commissioners. These Com- 
missioners, however, state, that of all 
the boats above mentioned, the Scotch 
“are invariably the most successful,” 
owing to the superior nature of their 
nets, and no doubt more skilful mode 
of management. So backward, in 
truth, is the condition of the Irish 
herring fishery, and those connected 
with it, compared with the Scotch 
~nt. its. candiuctons., hat a very few 
seasons ago a set of cooper’s tools for 
the manufacture of barrels could not 
be found at any curing-station in all 
Ireland, and there had to be sent over 
from Scotland, at the request of Mr. 
Ffennel, one of the Irish Laspecting 
‘Commissioners, a few skilled artisans, 
with the necessary implements, to in- 
struct the establishments of the sister 
isle, and aid those concerned in their 
pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties. Now, we should certainly be 
very sorry to be assimilated to any- 
thing of that kind, although we can 
easily conceive that the assimilation 
of the Irish fisheries to those of Scot- 
land would be of great advantage to 
the former. 

Weare willing to make every allow- 
ance for the difference in the character 
and disposition of the Scctch and Irish 
(although the majority of the one, so 
far as fishers are concerned, are as 
Celtic as the other), and for many dis- 
turbing elements in the, Green Isle 
which do not so deeply and fatally 
pervade the social state of our own 
people; but still, where we find, on 
the one band, a most important branch 
of commerce long established and 
maintained in security, and now on 
the increase from year to year, andon 
the Sther a desponding if not decreas- 
Ing condition of affairs, carried on 
With little energy and no success,— 
there seems nothing unreasonable in 
the supposition, that management 
and methodical regulation, a long-con- 
tinued course of instruction, an un- 
Ceasing supervision, and encourage- 
ment both by precept and example, 
to work up and attain to a higher 
standard of excellence than heretofore, 
may have produced the most benefi- 
cial effect in the former case; while 
the absence of such ameliorating 
causes, and of all counteractions of 
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apathy and ignorance, may have been 
injurious in the latter. The Scotch 
fishermen and fish-curers haye expe- 
rienced, and still enjoy, the advan- 
tages referred to,—the Irish have not 
been deprived of them, because they 
never had them in possession. The 
Scotch herring fishery is by far the 
greatest and most successful in the 
world,—the Irish is unfortunately the 
smallest and Jeast prosperous on the 
waters of the known earth; and why 


should we seek to assimilate the two » _ 
by adding much to nottiing, ratner; - 
than by endeavouring to create somes” — 
thing out of nothing, and thus in- ~~ 


creasing the previously existing stores 
of national wealth? Of course, we 
know not with certainty what effect 
would follow the formation along the 
still unproductive Irish shores of a 
machinery in accordance with the 
system which has proved so signally 
successful along the wild coasts of 
much more barren and ungenial Scot- 
land ; but we think it would surely be 
a wiser and more generous policy to 
try the experiment of assimilation, 
rather by endeavouring to raise up 
Ireland to what it ought to be, than 
run the risk of bringing the two 
countries ints somewhat similar con- 
dition, by sacrificing any of the few ad- 
vantages which Scotland now enjoys. 

If the accurate ascertainment of 
the statistics of the land is now 
deemed of such vital importance, 
surely that of the sea, to this great 
maritime and commercial nation, is 
no way less so. This brings us.to 
the consideration of the performance 
of another important duty of the 
Board, the advantages of which we 
should of course lose on its abolition. 
Our marine and fishery statistics 
have been hitherto collected with 
great fulness and accuracy by the 
officers of the Board, and annually 
reported to Parliament. On the de- 
molition of the Board, who are to 
perform. the same functions in time 
tocome? If the coast-guard is to be 
so employed, as it is in Ireland, let 
us briefly inquire into the well-doing 
of that system there. 

In reference to the marine statis- 
tics of the sister isle, as collected and 
transmitted by the coast-guard, the 
Irish Fishery Commissioners report 
as folluws :— 
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“The doubts which we have expressed 
in former reports of the accuracy of the 
tabular returns, which are founded upon 
information furnished. by the coast-guard 
department, are,-we regret to state, un- 
diminished. Several cases in which we 
have endeavoured to test their correct- 
ness, have convinced us that not even dn 
approximate estimate can be formed of 
the actual extent and state of the fishing 
establishment on the coast. From any 
sources within our reach, unaided by 
anything like a responsible staff, we are 
unable to obtain the necessaru information 
or to effect that perfect organisation of 
the coast which would tend to the pro- 
motion of the fisheries and the preserva- 
tion of order—an object of vital impor- 
tance to the well-working of the fisher- 
ies, as well as to the peace of the country. 

“We have in our department but one 
clerk, whose duties are sometimes ne- 
cessarily extended to visiting distant sta- 
tions for the promulgation of by-laws, 
or for other purposes; and on such occa- 
sions we have required of him to furnish 
us with a statement of his progress, 
His reports prove how exceedingly valu- 
able the services of qualified persons 
would be, instead of the desultory and 
unsatisfactory information which we are 
enabled to procure from irresponsible 
persons, who are bound to make our 
business quite subordinate to their more 
important duties. We subjoin a copy 
of the circular and queries which we 
issue annually to the coast-guard depart- 
ment; and in most cases we find that 
five out of the seven questions asked are 
either not answered at all, or in a man- 
ner not calculated to afford much infor- 
mation.” * 


In a subsequent report the Inspect- 
ing Commissioners state, in relation 
to the Belmullet district, which ex- 
tends from Duna Head to Butter 
Point, that the diminution in the 
number of boats and hands is so 
ee as to seem quite incredible. 

hey attribute this not so much to 
the actual decrease, as to the erro- 
neous and exaggerated information 
formerly received. “There are no 
first-class boats, and only 190 second 
class, with 676 men and boys, instead 
of the former establishment, which 
was stated to have been 962 vessels, 
with 3376 men and boys. This 
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clearly proves the great inaccuracy 
of former returns.”t 

In the most recent report of the 
Irish Commissioners the following is 
the conclusion come to :— 

“We cannot conclude this report on 
the coast fisheries of Ireland without 
expressing our deep regret that we are 
not furnished with data which would 
enable us to supply accurate statistical 
information as to the physical resources 
which may be found upon our shores for 
purposes of natiénal defence. The en- 
Cotiragémerit of our coast “fisheries used 
in former times to be considered the 
most effectual and legitimate means of 
providing forournavy. . . . . In 
France we are told that the whole com. 
mercial navy—masters, mates, sailors, 
and shipboys—are under the eye and 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Marine; 
—nay, every fisherman, waterman, fer- 
ryman, oyster-dredger, and boat-builder 
is registered. We very much wish that 
we had been enabled to establish even a 
less perfect system of organisation, but 
we find ourselyes more deficient in 
means of obtaining accurate information 
every succeeding year; and we entertain 
little hopes that, until the present plan 
of registry is much improved, we can 
ever attempt to present returns the ac- 
curacy of which we could vouch for.” + 


We do not think that the preced- 
ing extracts are encouraging, or hold 
out any great inducement to assimi- 
late our established mode of marine 
statistical collection to that of Ire- 
land. Far better to abide as we are, 
and “let well alone.” It may also 
be borne in mind, that so far as the 
north-west portions of Scotland, with 
their numerous and deeply-indented 
fishing-bays, are concerned, there is 
actually no coast-guard in existence. 

A single paragraph may suffice in 
regard to the general marine superin- 
tendence, or police duties, as exer- 
cised by the Board of Fisheries. 
These duties are chiefly performed 
by boats’ crews from the Princess 
Royal fishery cutter. We may re 
fer to the fact that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wick apply each season 
to the Board for a boat’s crew to be 
stationed at Wick, for the purpose of 
preserving order in the fleet of fish- 





* Twentieth Report from the Board of Public Works, Ireland, p. 236. London, 1852 


Ibid. 1854, Dublin, 1855, 


Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries, Ireland, for 1853. Dublin, 1854 
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ing-boats assembled in that over- 
crowded mart; and that the results 
are invariably so successful and satis- 
factory, that no complaints of brawl- 
ing or contention are ever made. 
On the contrary, the Chamber of 
Commerce seems annually to express 
and record its grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Board for its efficient 
services in this particular matter of 
the preservation of the peace. The 
following, however, is of a somewhat 
different complexion, in the last Re- 
port of the Irish Commissioners, 
regarding the state of matters in the 
Green Isle :-— 


“The fishers and buyers complain 
greatly of the absence of some regula- 
tions for the preservation of order among 
the multitude of boats and people that 
are often assembled; and still more of 
the absence of any summary jurisdiction 
for enforcing regulations and settling 
disputes between the boatmen them- 
selves, and between them and the pur- 
chasers; and have agreed upon a memo- 
rial to the Lord-Lieutenant upon the 
subject, which, doubtless, will come be- 
fore the Board in due time.”"* “The 
inspecting commander at Donaghadee 
complains that the people do not con- 
form to the laws with regard to the size 
of the meshes; and that with poke nets, 
used in Lough Strangford, great quanti- 
ties of fry of cod, whiting, pollock, 
blocken, sythes, salmon-trout, turbot, 
golpens, and smelts, from two to three 
inches long, are destroyed.”+ 


We may now say a few words re- 
garding the somewhat disputed sub- 
Ject of the brand. Many of our 
readers are, no doubt, so innocent as 
not to know very precisely what this 
mysterious symbol indicates. The 
mark called the Full crown Brand 
merely means, that the herrings con- 
tained in the barrel which bears it 
have been regularly selected and as- 
sorted from the first, as of full size, 
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good quality, and fresh condition ; 
that they have been gutted and salted 
immediately after capture ; have ‘gone 
through various intermediate curative 
processes not needful to be here de- 
tailed ; have lain at least ten days in 
pickle since their first presentment 
in the market-place ; and having been 
then carefully inspected by the fish- , 
ery officer of the station, and found 
in every way excellent and in sound 
order, have had the heads and gird- 
ings of their barrels firmly and 
finally fixed down by the cooper, and 
so being entitled to the Government 
Brand, have accordingly had that 
distinction impressed upon them by 
means of a hot iron which “the 
likeness of a queenly crown has on.” 

Now, it has been argued by some, 
who, like Campbell’s sable chieftain 
of the Indian forést,— 


“ Scorning to wield the hatchet for a bribe, 
*Gainst Brand himself have gone in battle forth,” 


that this is an interference with the 
freedom of trade, which should be 
left open to all competitors, without 
fear or favour. They maintain that 
although it may be convenient and 
advantageous to dealers, it practically 
tends to confine improvement in the 
mode of cure within the limits just 
necessary to secure the brand, and 
that there is thus no inducement held 
out to a fish-curer to surpass his fel- 
lows,—the Government brand, as it 
were, equalising the value of the ar- 
ticle, although one set of barrels may 
be much better than another. It is 
also asserted that the brand creates 
an artificial system inconsistent with 
proper and prevailing principles, and 
that the sounder system now applied 
to the linen and woollen trade (from 
both of which the Government mark 
has been for some time rem6.ed), and 
all along to the fisheries of Ireland, 
should be put in force. 





* Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries, Ireland, for 1854, p. 12. The above 


quotation refers to the herring fishery carried on at Howth. We think it right to 

state that the schedules appended to the report bear testimony “to the peaceable 
and orderly habits of the fishermen, and to the total absence of any conflicts or dis- 
turbance of any kind.” It is, unfortunately, added, that ‘it is much to be deplored 
that nearly all agree in describing an unexampled state of depression as extending 
to all parts of the coast.”—Jbid., p. 6, 

_ +t Ibid, p. 6. As the law now stands, there is no regulation in respect to the 
size of the mesh of nets used in Ireland for the capture of fish other than of the 
salmon species, 
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In reply to these objections, it may 
be mentioned that herrings are of a 
very different nature from linen or 
woollen fabrics, and after being packed 
for exportation, cannot have their 
character and condition ascertained 
by either touch or eye-sight, without 
injury to their future state. The 
brand is not compulsory, and can 
scarcely present any barrier to im- 
provement in the cure of herrings, 
because if any curer, more skilful 
than his neighbours, can find out and 
put in practice any better method 
than that now in use, he is entirely 
free to do so, and may thus establish 
his name, and trust to it, independent 
of the brand. Moreover, whatever 
may be the philosophical value of the 
principle in political economy pointed 
out as deserving of a preference in 
the abstract, it must practically 
(and the gutting and curing of 
herrings are very practical opera- 
tions in their way) be borne in mind, 
that our fisheries have grown up 
rapidly under the present system, 
which was found necessary to enable 
us to complete with the Dutch, whom 
we have thereby driven out of what- 
ever markets are open to us without 
disadvantageous, differential duties, 
and that our now prosperous practice 
is sunk into the very foundations of our 
foreign trade, affecting the wellbeing 
of almost countless thousands, from the 
forlorn fisherman to the wealthiest 
capitalist, or most aspiring specula- 
ter. 

It is assuredly a strong fact, that 
the foreign merchants themselves are 
unanimous in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the present system, as 
enabling them to transmit their bar- 
rels, on the faith of the brand, into 
far inland countries, where the names 
of our native curers, however familiar 
to many of ourselves, are necessarily 
quite unknown, but where the ac- 
knowledged crown brand, by its sim- 
plicity and certainty, suffices for 


every purpose of an agreed-on guar- - 


antee. Great derangement of the 
foreign trade, and consequent disad- 
vantage, are naturally apprehended 
from any sudden departure from the 
existing long-established system. The 
trouble and expense which, in absence 
of the brand, necessarily follow the 
- practice of braken (that is, inspection 
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by opening) would inevitably decrease 
the profits of both the fishermen and 
curers in our own country ; because as 
each party through whose hands the 
fish pass from their first capture to 
their final consumption must reap 
some share of profit, whatever in- 
creases the difficulties of the inter- 
mediate stages, tends to lower prices 
in this country. The duties paid 
abroad, both of import and transit, 
and other unavoidable charges, pre- 
vent the exaction of any higher prices 
in the foreign market, because any 
considerable increase would be tanta- 
mount to prohibition, and would thus 
debar any sales whatever. As the 
price, then, must remain the same, or 
nearly so, to the foreign consumer, a 
large proportion of the loss occasioned 
by increased expense would unavoid- 
ably fall upon our own people. Now, 
it is well known. that, in consequence 
of the perilous and uncertain nature 
of a fisherman’s vocation, and the pe- 
culiarities of the curing trade, the 
profits to those concerned can in no 
way stand reduction, however: much 
they may require increase. 

The opinion of the foreign mer- 
chants on this matter has been mani- 
fested many times. On the 7th of 
March 1844, “Messrs Robinow & 
Sons, and Hudtwalcker & Oo., of 
Hamburg, write as follows :— 


“We believe ourselves entitled to 
state that we not merely are expressing 
our own individual sentiments, but, at 
the same time, those of the public in 
general interested in the herring trade 
of the Continent. The official interfer- 
ence of the Board will prove a great 
benefit to the Scotch herring trade. It 
will, on the one hand, ‘prove to the 
buyers on the Continent that the Board 
of Fisheries is desirous to do all in its 
power to justify the renowned fame of 
its brands, and in this way give more con- 
fidence to the trade. On the other hand, 
the curers of Scotland will be influenced 
by such steps to pay as much attention 
to the curing and packing as possible, 
and thus increasing confidence on the 
part of consumers, and increasing vigil- 
ance, with a view to improve the cure, 
on the part of the curers and officers, 
will conjointly contribute to increase 
the consumption of Scotch herrings on 
the Continent, and consequently to in- 
crease the exportation.” 

Mr. Wellmann, of Stettin, a very 
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extensive foreign purchaser of the 
Caithness branded herrings, in a 
letter to Mr. George Traill, M.P. for 
the county, wrote thus on the 8th 
of February 1851 :— 


“Scotch herrings are only sold in 
small quantities in this market and the 
neighbourhood; they are ‘chiefly sent 
great distances of from a hundred to 
eight hundred miles English, into the 
interior of Germany and Poland, either 
by orders or offers, without the assist- 
ance of commission merchants, for the 
great expense of forwarding them does 
not permit any commission to a third 
party. Tho great distance prevents, 
likewise, dealers from inspecting the 
herrings on the spot here, who therefore 
make their purchases solely on their 
trust in the official brand, knowing that 
the fish must be selected well, and pro- 
perly cured,—that the barrels, be of 
legal size,—and that they require to be 
well and tightly made before the brand 
can be affixed. These herrings are gene- 
rally forwarded by crafts, which are often 
six or eight weeks on their passage, and 
it frequently happens that a great fall in 
the market takes place during that time; 
and should the official brand be removed, 
dealers in the interior might easily take 
advantage of such falls, for it would not 
be difficult to find complaints—such, for 
Instance, that the fish were not pro- 
perly selected or well cured—that they 
had too much or too little salt—or that 
the barrels were of a smaller size (for no 
one can there say of what size tho 
barrels require to be); and as most her- 
rings are sold on credit, they would con- 
sequently be often stored at the risk and 
the expense of the shipper, and perhaps 
in markets where the person who pur- 
chased them was the only dealer. . . . 
The cheapness and the improved cure 
have increased the importation of Scotch 
herrings into our port to a great extent, 
for there is no port to which more 
Scotch herrings are shipped than Stettin, 
Whilst the importation of Dutch and 
Norwegian fish has diminished.” 


A body of Hamburg merchants, 
too numerous to be here named, 
stated, on the 4th of October 1852, 
that it is by the careful observance 
of the regulations established and 
enforced by the Board of Fisheries, 
that the Scotch herring trade »has 
attained to its present magnitude :— 

“Tt is by the crown full brand,” they 


observe, “that we enter into contracts, 
make sales and deliveries, without exa- 
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mination. Such herrings pass current 
from hand to hand here, and into the 
interior, some of them reaching the em- 
pire of Austria. The many thousand 
barrels of full crown branded herrings 
arrived this season have given entire 
satisfaction to us and our constituents; 
but the sale of unbranded herrings is 


frequently the subject of complaint, and 


threats made by customers to return the 
herririgs. We are, therefore, compelled 
to make abatements in the price.” 


The partners of four merchant 
firms of Berlin expressed themselves 
thus, on the 7th of October 1852 :— 
“We hereby represent our entire con- 
fidence in the official brand applied 
to the Scotch herrings by the officers 
of the Board of Fisheries, which is 
our only guarantee for the large 
capital we embark in this business.” 
And the heads of six mercantile 
houses of Magdeburg state, within a 
few days of that time, in respect to 
a rumour which had reached them 
regarding the possible abolition of 
the brand: “An alteration in this 
respect would put us to the greatest 
inconvenience, and compel us to 
adopt another plan of payment, which. 
in the end would not be agreeable 
to your merchants and curers. . . . 
The opinion of a body of merchants, 
importing annually 50,000 to 60,000 
barrels of Scotch herrings, will be 
worth some _ consideration, particu- 
larly as the object concerns the inter- 
ests of both parties.” 

Mr. Thalberg, another Prussian 
merchant, has recently (in 1855) 
written as under :— 


“In order to show how the Scotch 
herrings had risen in the Dantzic mar- 
ket, while in 1841 only from 3000 to 
4000 barrels were imported, last year 
there were 35,000, and Scotch herrings 
were gradually more and more taken 
into the interior, while Norwegian her- 
rings have correspondingly decreased. 
The same was the fact at Konigsberg. 
This he attributed to the brand. Some 
of the herrings were actually sent to the 
Black Sea, being bought at Dantzic on 
the faith of the brand, which was so es- 
sential to a continuance and spread of 
the trade, that he did not believe pur- 
chasers from the interior would come 
such a distance and examine the barrels 
for themselves, were the brand abolished. 
Norwegian herrings were sent in small 
yachts, and each parcel was examined 
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with the greatest minuteness before 
being purchased.” 


These are the opinions of foreign 
merchants on this important point. 
The following may be taken as ex- 
pressing the sentiments of those at 
home. Mr. James Methuen, of Leith, 
a skilful curer, extensively known as 
of great experience, and very largely 
embarked in the export trade, very 
recently wrote as follows :— 


“Ti is impossible to see each herring 
in a barrel, therefore inspection of thenr 
at the time of curing and packing en- 
ables an officer to brand with knowledge 
of the article, and gives confidence to 
the purchaser. 

“The official brand has proved the 
means of exchange by bill of lading from 
hand to hand, and from dealer to dealer, 
in Scotland,—afloat in the middle of the 
North Sea,—in the Baltic, or in the 
rivers of Germany in their river craft, 


In 1834, barrels of Dutch herrings received at Stettin, 


‘3 i of Norwegian do., 


9 % of Scotch do., 

In 1850, ,, of Dutch do., 
” ” of Norwegian do., 

of Scotch do., 


” ” 


In the year 1849, our exportation to 
Stettin amounted to 147,103 barrels. 
That season is well known to have 
been the most productive of herrings 
of any ever “recorded in history,” 
and so gave us the power, while 
Prussia afforded the opportunity, of 
this most beneficial exportation. It 
gives us sincere pleasure to add, that 
the immediately preceding season of 
1855, although by no means the 
greatest in respect of capture, has 
exceeded. all its predecessors in ex- 
portation to the Prussian markets— 
154,961 barrels having been trans- 
mitted to Stettin during the year now 
closed. Almost the whole of that 
vast consignment was ordered in con- 
sequence of the certain guarantee 
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and up the interior of Germany for 
hundreds of miles,—and been passed 
and paid for as a good bill of exchange 
—in some cases through half-a-dozen 
purchasers. 

“Task those who differ, would it bo 
wise of Parliament to peril the industry 
of so many thousands of our seafaring 
and industrious population, for want of 
the supervision that has wrought so well 
a3 to displace the demand for Norwegian 
and Dutch cured herrings on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and enhanced the value 
of the Scotch crown-branded htrrings, 
so that they are now bought and sold 
without inspection by parties who never, 
and cannot, see them.”* 


The important fact previously 
stated by Mr. Wellmann, in regard to 
the increasing consumption of Scotch 
herrings in the Baltic, and the con- 
sequently decreased importation from 
other quarters, is well shown by the 
following table :— 


4546 
53,981 
19,960 

568 

. 12,507 

.. 116,538 


afforded by the crown brand. Now 
that peace is ere long, as we trust, 
about to be proclaimed, it is pleasant 
to anticipate the fresh impulse which 
may be given to the consumption of 
our native produce in many inland 
countries of the Continent. The 
disastrous, though, from the crue! 
necessities of war, advisable destruc- 
tion of the great Russian fisheries, 
will no doubt, for a time, cause ad- 
ditional recourse to our marine re- 
sources; but the absence of the well- 
known and long-trusted brand from 
our barrels exported to the Baltic, 
would assuredly tend to check, or 
render less likely, that desirable 
increase.} 

It is thought by many considerate 








* Letter from Mr. Methuen to the Lord Advocate; Hdinburgh Evening Courant. 


February 6, 1856. 


+ We have recently received the Commercial Circular of Messrs. Pliiddeman and 





Kirstein of Stettin, of date the 20th January .1856. Referring to the increased 
consumption of our herrings in the Continental markets during the last season, 
they attributed it chiefly to the high prices of all descriptions of meat, as a conse- 
quence of the high value of rye, and all other grains, caused by the blockade of the 
Russian ports, and the failure of the Continental crops. The following is their 
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and well-instructed people, by bank- 
ers and men. of business, whether 
merchants or otherwise, that the 
power of obtaining the brand is of 
great advantage to young men of 
small means, and not yet established 
commercial reputation, who desire to 
enter into the export herring trade. 
By attending carefully to the cure of, 
it may be, only a few hundred bar- 
rels, they obtain the brand, and can 
ship their small stock with as good a 
prospect of a fair proportional profit 
as the most wealthy and best-known 
exporter. This opens a door to rising 
integrity and intelligence which might 
otherwise be closed, and it lessens 
the occasional evils of those engross- 
ing monopolies which the large com- 
mand of capital or credit is apt to 
produce, to the disadvantage of the 
poorer though not less trustworthy 
trader. 

In reference to the next head of 
our discourse—the small annual grant 
of £3000 for the erection or enlarge- 
ment of harbours, piers, and quays,— 
we think it cannot be doubted that 
its administration by the Board of 
Fisheries is necessarily attended by 
numerous and great advantages. Cor- 
respondence and inquiry take place 
in each particular instance of applica- 
tion for fs one of the first practical 
steps being an accurate survey by 
the Board’s engineers, with a report 
on the practicability and probable 
expense of the proposed work. The 
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cost of this preliminary investigation 
is shared, half and half, between the 
applicant and the Board. The Board, 
being by this time in possession of all 
particulars necessary to be known, 
determines the proportion which the 
proprietor or fishermen (or both, as 
the case may be) should be made to 
bear of the ultimate outlay, while the 
latter parties also take into considera- 
tion how far they are able to make 
the required contribution ; and so the 
agreement is either completed, or does 
not take place. Of course, the Board 
may either reject or entertain an ap- 
plication, while a proprietor (com- 
mitted to nothing more than his 
share of the previous survey) may on 
his part accept or refuse to pledge 
himself to the payment of his fixed 
proportion, according to what he 
knows of his own ways and means. 
It is not till these preliminaries have 
been adjusted that the actual work 
is mutually agreed upon, and put in 
operation. We know that many of 
these undertakings, which on their 
first proposal seemed almost hopeless 
of execution, have, by the encourage- 
ment and exertion of the Board, been 
brought to a successful issue, and are 
not only now in themselves of un- 
speakable advantage to ovr fishing 
population, but, by affording a suc- 
cessful example of the benefits which 
occur from comparatively small sums 
judiciously expended, have been the 
means of conducing directly to the 





summary of the importation of Scotch herrings, into their own and ncighbouring 


districts, during the last four years :— 











j | 

| Years. | Stettin. | Harburg. Hamburg. Dantzic. | Kdnigsberg. 
| 

Barrels. | Barrels. Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. 
1852 121,290 10,000 44,000 22,146 about 4,000 
; 1853 123,537 26,000 22,000 44,272 about 5,000 
1854 118,800 | 52,400 25,550 28,009 © 2,758 
} 1855 154,961 | 59,769 26,500 66,122 15,070 











The above transmissions for 1855 give a total of 322,422 barrels of Scotch 
herrings, of which the price to our curers, for such as were full-crown branded, 
varied from L.1, 1s. to L.1, 4s. each, producing, with such as were of a somewhat 
inferior quality and price, an enormous aggregate of income from the Prussian ports 


alone. 


We may here add, that there is an immediate prospect of the duty on our her- 


rings being greatly reduced in Belgium. 
per barrel — a tax which quite prohibits 
Brussels, Ghent, Liége, 


It is at present 12 francs (or about 11s.): 
importation. When the great cities of: 


Louvain, Antwerp, Bruges, Mons, Namur, Malines, &c., are- 


open to our produce, what may we not hope for from the appetites of a Catholic and: 


therefore fish-eating population ? 
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erection of similar undertakings else. 
where, of equal benefit, but not pre- 
viously taken into contemplation. A 
great deal more is done by these 
quiet and considerate means than 
can possibly be here detailed; but it 
is self-evident that the constant and 
unconstrained communication which 
now and has so long existed between 
the Commissioners, the great majo- 
rity of whom are resident in Edin- 
burgh, and the proprietors as well as 
people of the coast districts, where an 
increase of boat accommodation is so 
much required, cannot be otherwise 
than advantageous.* 

Now, if the Board of Fisheries be 
abolished, how and by whom are 
these friendly and encouraging com- 
munications to be carried on, and 
who are to pay the preliminary ex- 
penses? Through what agency are 
matters to be put in shape for ac- 
ceptance by the Treasury, and the 
recommendation of.a special grant 
by Parliament, in favour of any par- 
ticular pier, or other work, that may 
be wanted? These preliminary but 
unavoidable expenses would in many 
cases fall upon a body of poor fisher- 
men, who, without any warning voice 
on the one hand, or word of encour- 
agement on the other, must proceed 
in doubt and darkness as to the 
chances of ultimate success with 
Government ; while that Government 
could not proceed to action in the 
proposed matter without ordering 
some inquiry of their own, with a 
view to confirm or confute the opinion 
of the applicant, and thus causing, 
whatever might be the result, addi- 
tional if not double expenditure, — 
while the object of the abolition of 
the Board is to save expense! A de- 
tailed explanation to Parliament re- 
garding the special requirements of 
each particular case, though safe and 
salutary in the instance of great 
public harbour-works, would prove 
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inconvenient, if not inoperative, in 
the administration of the numerous 
smaller fishing-pier grants for Scot- 
land, hitherto contributed and ad- 
ministered by the Board. In what 
way the local though important cir- 
cumstances connected with the ex- 
penditure of a few hundred pounds 
for the erection of a slip at the far 
end of Lewis, at Sandseir in Shet- 
land, or Eday in Orkney, can form 
the subject of an immediate and ju- 
dicious parliamentary inquiry, we 
cannot well conceive. Probably few 
proprietors would desire to take ad- 
vantage of a grant for some small 
but desirable improvement in those 
wild regions, were all the private and 
preliminary negotiations subjected to 
so cumbrous and uncertain a course 
as a consideration by the House of 
Commons. The communications now 
made to the Board of Fisheries by 
many Highland and other proprie- 
tors, are no doubt often to a certain 
extent of a confidential nature, in- 
volving the exposition of pecuniary 
affairs in connection with the pro- 
portional sums which particular pro- 
prietors may or may not have it in 
their power to pay. But when the 
main point is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board—to wit, that a great 
and general advantage will assuredly 
accrue to the people, whether a 
closely congregated mass, or the for- 
lorn and far-scattered remnants of 
some dim and distant island of the 
sea,—then is the grant agreed to, and 
every effort, consistent with enduring 
efficiency, made to economise its ad- 
ministration, while every exertion 
has been previously put forth to ob- 
tain the utmost possible aid from 
proprietors and fishermen. It is ob- 
vious, from the annual-reports made 
to Parliament, how mitch is fre- 
quently effected by the Board in 
this way. Let the following ex- 
amples suffice for the exposition 





* We have reason to believe that petitions to the Treasury for the maintenance 
of the Board of Fisheries and its official brand, have been presented or are in 
course of transmission from the following twenty-one ports in this country, viz. : 
Wick Town-Council, Wick Chamber of Commerce, Helmsdale, Burghhead, Lossic- 
mouth, Macduff, Banff, Gardenstown, Whitehills, Portsoy, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, 
Montrose, Anstruther, Leith Chamber of Commerce, Eyemouth, Burnmouth, 


Coldingham, ‘Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c., Glasgow, Greenock, Bute. 


The following 


places on the Continent have sent in corresponding petitions, viz. :—Stettin, 


K®énigsberg, Dantzic, Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Magdeburg, Harburg, Hamburg. 
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of this portion of our subject. The 
harbours after-named have not been 
built by wealthy proprietors, but 
by contributions to the Board by 
working fishermen, out of the hard- 
earned savings of their precarious 
life of labour. 
For the harbour of Cellar- 
dyke there was lately }£705 18 4 
paid by fishermen, 
8,116 19 9 


Do. Buckhaven, do., 
Do. Coldingham, do., 571 8 0 


The grant to the Board commenced 
in 1828, but was only £2500 per an- 
num for many years, and often greatly 
jess, the practice appearing to have 
long been to require from the Trea- 
sury only the sum actually wanted 
for each ‘work ; and, from some ab- 
sence of knowledge among both pro- 

rietors and fishermen, and probably 
inexperience on the part of the Com- 
missioners of the Board, the grant in 
certain seasons was not obtained at 
all. It never seems to have reached 
a regular annual payment of £2500 
until the year 1838, nor £3000 until 
the year 1850. Yet since its institu- 
tion it has, by means of the negotia- 
tions of the Board, drawn out from 
he parties, for the erection of 

arbours, the sum of £27,455 





Of itself, the Board has 
paid in grants, t 50,988 
Making a total of £86,854 


expended on the improvement of our 
coasts. It ought, moreover, to be 
borne in mind, that although, by the 
Act of Parliament, not less than one- 
fourth must be contributed by the 
private promoters of these shore- 
works, yet, through the influential 
management of the Board, this re- 
quired proportion has in a great 
many cases been raised to one-third, 
and in some to one-half, of the esti- 
mated sum. So greatly, indeed, have 
the benefits of these ameliorations 
attracted the attention of the poor 
fishermen themselves, that they have 
not seldom of late come forward with 
offers of contributions much beyond 
what could have been anticipated 
from men of their class. When we 
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consider the other advantages neces- 
sarily flowing from the increased 
prudential habits which must pre- 
cede this social or domestic saving,— 
the diminution in the consumption 
of ardent spirits, and abstinence from 
other sensuous enjoyments,—it seems 
impossible to overrate the import- 
ance of any existing and well-estab- 
lished condition of affairs, admitted 
to be directly influential in the pro- 
duction of so beneficial, we may say 
so: blessed, a result. 

On the most mature and deliberate 
consideration of the whole matter 
now before us, and with large prac- 
tical experience of the history and 
habits of our fishermen, and other 
coast population, we desire to pro- 
test against the unpatriotic rumour 
which has reached our ears, that the 
Board of Fisheries is about to be 
abolished, and its beneficial functions 
performed by—we know not whom. 

We have now no longer any space 
for special observations on the two 
works of which the titles are given 
at the foot of the first page of this 
article. Like all its predecessors, the 
Report by the Commissioners of the 
Board of Fisheries, for 1854, contains 
a great deal of valuable statistical 
and other information, which, if we 
seek for elsewhere, we shall fail to 
find. The author of the treatise on 
“ Fisheries,” in the current edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, has 
presented us with an ample and 
accurate exposition of his subject, 
with which he is no doubt well ac- 
quainted. He appears to us to be 
rather long-winded on the history 
and habits of the salmon and its 
smolts, whether one ycar old or two; 
but this is probably one of his hob- 
bies, and as it may be also a favourite 
topic with a numerous class of curi- 
ous and inquiring readers, and has 
recently assumed additional import- 
ance in connection with the artificial 
breeding of the finest of our fresh- 
water fishes, our ingenious author’s 
time and labour have probably been 
by no means misbestowed in its 
elucidation. 
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Tue art of criticism is a branch 
of literature peculiar and separate, 
rigidly marked out from all the other 
branches of this gentle craft. An 
author, like a mother, throws all his 
en prestige, all his hope, and all 

is riches, into that frail rich-freighted 
argosy, the book, which is doubtless 
his, but yet a separate entity, and by 
no means him; and almost in propor- 
tion to the power of his genius, and 
the elevation of his aim, his book 
outshines and overtops its maker, 
and becomes of the two the more 
real and tangible existence. It is 
indeed the inevitable tendency of art, 
in all its loftier labours, to glorify the 
work rather than the worker. The 
man perforce moves in a limited 
circle, the book goes everywhere. 
It is true that we are all much in 
the habit of saying that the author 
is better than the book; but this is 
an extremely questionable proposi- 
tion, and one which experience con- 
stantly controverts. Also we all 
make comments—and on what sub- 
ject have we been so unanimously elo- 
quent ?—on the wide reception given 
to the productions, and the small 
amount. of public acknowledgment 
bestowed on the persons, of English 
men of literature. Yes, they may do 
those things better in France; but it 
is not all our English conventional- 
ism, nor is the “stony British stare” 
with which the man of land petrifies 
the man of letters in these realms 
by any means a primary or even a 
secondary cause of that want of social 
rank and estimation of which we all 
complain. Instead of that, it is the 
normal position of authorhood, the 
bona fide and genuine condition of a 
man who has voluntarily transferred 
his wealth, his aspirations, and his 
power, to another existence, even 
though that existence is a creation of 
his own. The writer of a great book 
is an abdicated monarch ; out of his 
cloister, discrowned, but triumphant, 
he watches the other king whom he 
has made, going forth gloriously, a 
youth and a bridegroom, to take the 
world by storm. There are other 
modes of fame for him who has a 
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mind to enjoy it in his own person ; 
but it is scarcely to be disputed, to 
our thinking, that the very first prin- 
ciple of art is to glorify the book, 
the picture, or the image, over the 
mind that brought them forth. 

But criticism does what literature 
proper does not, pretend to do. Happy 
the man who first hit upon the 
brilliant expedient of reviewing! The 
works of the-critic are of their nature 
fugitive and ephemeral ; but the same 
nature gives them innumerable ad- 
vantages — immediate influence, in- 
stant superiority, a dazzling and 
unlaborious reputation. The works 
are almost nothing in many cases, 
but the men have leaped upon the 
popular platform, and mastered the 
reins of the popular vehicle in the 
twinkling of an eye. From whence 
it comes that the greater critics of 
modern literature are all known to 
us rather as persons than as writers. 
The younger generations, to whom the 
birth-hour of the Edinburgh, that 
Pallas Athene, in her buff and blue, 
is a remote historic epoch, have 
known all their lives the names of 
Jeffrey and of Sydney Smith; but we 
venture to say that this knowledge, 
so far from being based upon the 
actual productions of these dis- 
tinguished and _ brilliant writers, 
would suffer diminution rather than 
increase from the most careful study 
ot their several books. It is an entire 
mistake to send back these versatile 
and animated personages into the 
obscure of authorship; their reputa- 
tion stands out a world above and 
beyond the volumes that bear their 
names. They have made no act of 
abdication in favour of a book ; they 
are orators, impassioned, eager, par- 
tial; they are men, each in his own 

erson, storming at us with indivi- 
ual opinions, laughter, indignation, 
contemptuousness, making splendid 
blunders, brilliant successes, and 
leaving echos of their own un- 
daunted voices in the common din 
of every day. Their reputation is im- 
mediate, sudden, personal —not the 
fame of a book, but the renown of a 
man. 
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And to this cause we may attri- 
bute the very evident fact, that some 
of the most notable men of the last 
generation have left little behind 
them to justify the extraordinary re- 
putation bestowed on them by their 
contemporaries. Even our own St. 
Christopher, the genial giant of Maga, 
is not sufficiently represented in the 
world of books—and his brilliant 
rivals of the opposite party have none 
of them left a Noctes. These men 
entirely eclipse the published works 
that bear their name. We know 
what their opinions were, much more 
by the primitive vehicle of oral tra- 
dition, than by the aid of print or 
publisher. Their position was that 
of speakers, not of writers; their pe- 
riodical address to the public was a 
personal and direct address, out of a 
natural pulpit, where the audience 
saw the orator, as well as the orator 
saw the audience, and the imme- 
diate response was marvellous. But 
there is compensation in all things; 
the author “had up” before this 
bench of judges, and gloriously cut to 
pieces to the triumph and admiration 
of all beholders, has his quiet revenge 
over his old castigators. The critic, 
like Dives, has all his good things in 
his lifetime ; it is the nature of his 
fame to decrease, and fade into a re- 
collection. The man dies; the book 
lives on. 

The writer of the work before us,* 
brief and modest as is her execution 
of her labour of love, is diffident of 
the reception which it may meet with 
at the hands of the public. Lady 
Holland’s doubts on this question 
have been, doubtless, set at rest long 
ere now; and we are after date in 
offering her the comfort of our opin- 
lon, so far as that may go. Yet we 
cannot help saying, that with such a 
man as Sydney Smith, a biography 
Was a necessity-—a right belonging to 
him, and a duty owed to us. During 
his own time he was—not a moral 
essayist, though all the world crowded 
to his lectures—not an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, though he himself was the 
Jove from whose brain that armed 
Minerva sprang—nor, last and least, 
a Canon of St. Paul’s. He was Syd- 
hey Smith—it was enough distine- 
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tion — official character would not 
stick to so manful and mirthfal a 
personage; it was not possible to 
seize upon one part of his sunshiny 
and genial nature, and make of it a 
supposititious man. There was no 
catching him even in profile; wher- 
ever he went, he went with his whole 
breadth in full array of errors and 
excellences, ampler than his canoni- 
cals. It is folly to say that such a 
life was uneventful, or that such a 
= was not a fit subject for 
iography. In fact, he was the fittest 
of subjects ; and as the world never 
before knew him so well, it is safe to 
say that, not even in the sudden tri- 
umph of his first great enterprise, not 
in the excitement of the times of 
Plymley, nor in the fury of American 
repudiation, was the name of Sydney 
Smith so distinguished or so popular 
as now. 

This is the doing of his daughter 
and his wife. Honour to the love 
which would not be discouraged! 
The mother has not been permitted 
to see how thoroughly and cordially 
the world appreciates that honest 
and noble Englishman, of whose fame 
she was the loyal conservator; but 
to have carried out so well her mo- 
ther’s purpose, and to have seen how 
completely the public mind adopts 
and justifies their own loving esti- 
mate of the head of their household, 
must be, to Lady Holland, sufficient 
reward. Na 
- Sydney Smith was the son \pf a 
gentleman, clever enough and rich 
enough to be a somewhat remarkable 
and “picturesque” personage, but 
not, so far as appears, a very influen- 
tial one, either as regarded the char- 
acter or fortune of his_sons. The 
boys were clever beyond precedent ; 
so clever that their schoolfellows 
made solemn protest against the in- 
justice of being compelled to strive 
for prizes with “the Smiths,” who 
were always sure to win. Sydney, 
the most distinguished of the brother- 
hood, was captain of the school at 
Winchester, and, in Oxford,a Fellow 
of New College. If popular report 
speaks true, such learned celibates 
are always lovers of good cheer; and 
in those days, according to Lady Hol- 
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land, port wine was the prevailing 
Helicon; for medievalism had not 
then come into fashion, and Iecarned 
leisure hung heavy upon the colleges. 
In the thronged world of youth and 
intelligence, within and around these 
ancient walls, it is easy to suppose 
how great an influence, had he sought 
it, must have fallen to such a man as 
Sydney Smith—not to say that so- 
ciety was his natural element, and 
conversation his special and remark- 
able gift. Under these circumstances 
—at an age in which every one loves 
to excel, and in a place where he had 
unusual opportunities of distinguish- 
ing himself—the young Fellow, seek- 
ing neither pleasure nor influence, 
stoutly turned his back upon tempta- 
tion, and lived, like a brave man as 
he was, upon his hundred pounds 
a-year. Sydney was of other mettle 
than thoze hapless men of. genius 
whose “light from heaven” is a 
light which leads astray; and it is 
singular to observe that the prevailing 
characteristic of this famous wit and 
man of society, at this most perilous 
portion of his life, was steadfast, hon- 
est, self-denying independence. Such 
an example is rare; and no one who 
wishes to form a true estimate of the 
hero of this story, should omit to note 
this triumph of his youth. 

From New College, by an abrapt 
transition, the young man falls into 
his fate. Why the most brilliant of 
Mr. Robert Smith’s four sons should 
be the sacrifice of the family we are 
not told; but the elder is destined 
for the bar, and the younger for 
India, and to Sydney remains only 
the Church. He does not feel, nor 
pretend to feel, that this is his natu- 
ral vocation ; but he feels it ‘‘ his duty 
to yield to his father’s wishes, and 
sacrifice his own.’ Indeed, to take 
him within his own limited standing- 
ground, the life of Sydney Smith 
seems nearly a perfect one—duty, 
frankly accepted and honesty ful- 
filled, is in every period and change 
of his history; and so long as we 
take it for granted that it is only one 
of the learned professions which this 
good son enters in obedience to his 
father’s wishes, we cannot sufficiently 
admire the fortitude with which he 
takes up his lot. However, we warn 
our readers, who may entertain 
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notions, old-fashioned or newfangled, 
that a clergyman should be some- 
thing more than a professional man, 
to discharge all such fancies from 
their mind while they discuss this 
history. Sydney Smith is only to be 
dealt with: on his own platform, and 
by the light of his own motives. For 
ourselves, we confess that this most 
honest, kindhearted, and benevolent 
divine,is not by any means our beau 
ideal of a clergyman. Granting all 
his admirable qualities, and with due 
regard for the “calm dignity of his 
eye, mien, and voice,” his “deep ear- 
nest tones,” and “solemn impressive 
manner,” and also for tht unfailing 
benevolence and kindliness of his 
dealings with the parishioners—in all 
which we perfectly believe—we still 
cannot help feeling that the least 
satisfactory view which we can have 
of Sydney*Smith is that of his cleri- 
cal position. He does not belong to 
it, nor it to him; he is a wit, a 
scholar, a man of letters, a man of 
politics, but in no sense, except in 
the merely arbitrary matter-of-fact 
one, is he a clergyman. Without 
entering into the religious question, 
or throwing any stigma whatever 
upon a man, in his own way, 80 
honest and so admirable, we are 
obliged to hold by our opinion,—the 
common motives of honesty and pro- 
priety which govern men in the com- 
monest of occupations, are all that are 
necessary in his profession of clergy- 
man for a true judgment of Sydoey 
Smith. It is his duty to look after 
the morals and comforts of his 
parishioners, and he does his duty; 
but to require of him the entire devo- 
tion of an evangelist, would be to re- 
quire what he does not pretend to, 
and indeed disapproves of. To judge 
him as we judge the primitive 
apostles of our faith, or even to 
judge him as we judge an Evangelical © 
incumbent or a Puseyite rector—men 
who, after their different fashions, live 
for this laborious business of theirs, 
and put their whole heart in it— 
would be idle and useless. He must 
be looked on in the light of his own 
motives and his own principles, and 
not according to any special view of 
ours. i 
And in this aspect we can admire 
the sacrifice which a young mab, 
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conscious of his own great powers, 
and no doubt conscious that in this 
sphere, of all others, were they least 
likely to do him service, made “to 
his father’s wishes.” He was soon 
put to a severe practical trial, and 
with equal fortitude seems to have 
endured his banishment to the dreary 
solitude of his first curacy. It was 
a cruel experiment. “Sydney Smith 
& curate in the midst of Salisbury 
Plain!” exclaims his biographer ; 
and certainly the position was dismal 
enough. “The village consisted but 
of a few scattered cottages and 
farms ””— “once a-week a butcher's 
cart came over from Salisbury ”"—and 
“his only relaxation, not being able 
to keep a horse, was long walks over 
these interminable plains.” Under 
these circumstances one may suppose 
that a little of the fervour of that 
Methodism, at which in after days 
he aimed his least successful arrow, 
might have been the best ameliora- 
tion possible to this melancholy state 
of things; and very sad ‘it is indeed 
to send a man with no apostolic 
vocation whatever, to a place which 
nothing but the vocation of an 
apostle could render bearable. Never- 
theless Sydney, honest, brave, and 
manful, did his duty. He remained 
at his post, though he did not love 
it, and did what was required of him, 
if not like an apostle, at least like an 
honest man. 

Let us pause to say that this seems 
to us the really distinct and predo- 
minent feature in the character of 
Sydney Smith. He is everywhere a 
fall- developed Englishman, making 
greater account of the manly virtues 
than of the ethereal ones—disposed 
to take the plain path before him, 
and to tread it sturdily—given to 
discussing everything that comes 
under his notice, in its actual and 
practicable reality rather than its 
remoter essential principles—a man 
given to doing more than speculat- 
img—a mind not matter-of-fact, but 
actual—a soul of hearty and thorough 
honesty. Honesty is one of the most 
definite principles of our nature—it 
leaves no misty debatable land be- 
tween the false and the true; anda 
man who says nothing but what he 
believes true, and does nothing but 
what he believes right, may be many 
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a time wrong, as human creatures 
are, yet must always be an estimable 
man. Sydney Smith is never quix- 
otic—never goes positively out of his 
way to seek a duty which does not 
specially call upon him. As long as 
the bishop is propitious, he is quite 
content to leave Foston among the 
Yorkshire clay, without a parish- 
priest ; but as soon as the duty places 
itself broad and distinct before him, 
he is down upon it without a mo- 
ment’s pause, builds the ugly vicar- 
age, takes possession of the unattrac- 
tive parish, does whatever his hand 
findeth to do. In this lies the charm 
and force of his character; in spite 
of all we say ourselves, and all that 
other people are pleased to say con- 
cerning the sombre and foggy mood 
of our national mind, we, for our own 
part, cannot help regarding Sydney 
Smith as a very type and impersona- 
tion of that virtue which~has the 
especial admiration of these islands. 
For we like tangible worthiness, we 
British people—we like something to 
look at, as well as to hear tell of, and 
rejoice with our whole hearts over the 
man‘ who “goes in” at his foes, and 
overcomes them—who makes light of 
the infinite “bothers” of life, and 
bears its serious calamities like a 
man, and who carries his good cheer 
and his cordial heart unclouded over 
all. This is the national standard 
and type of excellence, let them speak 
of vapours and moroseness who will. 
From the dreary probation of this 
first charge, Sydney was elevated to a 
tutorship, and ushered into a new 
and eventful life. With his pupil, the 
son of a Squire, to whom belongs the 
honour of finding out that this 
curate of Netherhaven was no ordi- 
nary personage, the young tutor, by 
a happy chance, found his way to 
Edinburgh. War broke out ; Germany 
fell into trouble—well for Sydney !— 
and so the Jove came to Athens that 
the Minerva might be born. Does 
anybody remember how it was in 
those old, old days? Dearest reader, 
there was no Maga! there were Gen- 
tleman’s Magazines, and Scots Maga- 
zines, and other outré and antiquated 
productions. The broad and compre- 
hensive survey of general events to 
which we are row accustomed, the 
universal criticism of everything and 
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every person which is common to us 
all, and the perfect dauntlessness of 
modern journalism, were unknown 
to those times. And those were the 
days when our great men were young 
—when Youth was abroad in the 
world, with all his daring and all his 
eagerness, ‘There is no particular star 
of youth in the horizon of this second 
half of the nineteenth century, but this 
brilliant planet was in the ascendant 
as the old eighteenth ended its old- 
fashioned career of dulness. There 
was Jeffrey, sharp, sparkling, and 
versatile; there was Brougham, ve- 
hement and impetuous; there was 
Sydney, in his English breadth and 
all- embracing mirthfulness; and 
there were others, all young — 
young, clever, daring, exuberant, 
full of that youthful joyous courage 
which defies the world. They met, 
they talked, they argued: strange 
enough though there are published 
Lives of most of them, we have no 
clear account of those conversations 
—no Dies or Noctes disclosing the 
eager discussions, the boundless ani- 
madversions, the satire, the fun, and 
the laughter of this brilliant frater- 
nity in the high and airy habitations 
which suited their beginning fortune ; 
but the result we are very well 
acquainted with. Something came 
of the concussion of these young and 
eager intellects; they were all armed 
and ready for a grand tilt at things 
in general—a jubilant attack upon 
precedent and authority, after the 
manner of youth. Yes, some of them 
remain, ancient men—others of them 
have passed away in ripe old age; yet 
there they stand, the Revolutionists 
of Nature, the universal challengers, 
- the fiery Crusaders of youth. It 
was not Whiggery, good our reader, 
though Pallas Athene is buff and 
blue—it was the genuine natural im- 
— common to all young human- 
ind, of pulling down the old and 
setting up the new. 

Perhaps it is because we are better 
accustomed to good writing and clever 
speculation in these days—perhaps 
because there is now a wider freedom 
of speech and opinion than there 
used to be; but there is a most dis- 
tinct and woeful difference, beyond 
dispute, <between the beginning of 
literary enterprises inthis time, and 
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in that brilliant and eventfal period 
when Maga was born and the Edin- 
burgh was young. Quarterly Reviews 
spring up everywhere in these days 
— grow into little comfortable pri- 
vate circulations—belong to particu 
las “interests’—are read, and influ 
ential in their sphere ; but who takes 
note of the day or hour of their ap- 
pearing, or hails the advent of the 
new luminary? Then, the young 
periodical took the world by storm— 
now, nobody wots of it. The differ- 
ence is notable; and perhaps, after 
all, we may be justly doubtful whe- 
ther it really 7s better to have a great 
many people to do a thing indiffer- 
ently, than to have one or two who 
can do it well. 

Yes, we were enemies at our out- 
set; we wrestled manfully, sometimes 
for fame, sometimes for principle, 
sometimes “for love ;” yet, being 
foes, let us rejoice over them, worthy 
rivals in an honourable field. Jef- 
frey and Sydney Smith have gone 
upon the last journey—Christopher 
North is gathered to his fathers— 
alas and alas! genius and fame and 
power are things of a day, as we are ; 
yet it is hard to believe in their de- 
cline and decadence, when we leok 
back upon these days of their youth. 

The first idea of the Edinburgh 
Review originated with Sydney Smith. 
His proposal, as he says himeelf, was 
received “with acclamation;” and 
indeed it is easy to understand the 
exultation with which these daring 
young men must have anticipated 
possessing an organ of their own. 
He himself edited the first number ; 
and though his name is not so en- 
tirely identified with this brilliant and 
successful enterprise as some of his 
colleagues, to him belongs the glory 
of the beginning. But his biographer 
does little justice to this interesting 
period of his life. We have glimpses 
of his history in Edinburgh only by 
means of sundry sensible and candid 
letters written to the father and 
mother of his pupil, in which, as 
might be expected, the said pupil, a 
respectable and mediocre Michael 
Beach, appears at greater length than 
his instructor. There 1. -othing re- 
markable in these letters, except the 
good sense and frankness with which 
the character of this pupil is exhi- 
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bited; and this is as creditable to 
the young man’s parents as it is to 
Sydney: but save for two or three 
domestic incidents, we see nothing 
more of the man, nor how he lived 
during this period which had so im- 
portant an influence upon all his after 
life. Even Sydney Smith could not 
make everywhere such a brilliant little 
nucleus of society as that which he 
brightened and cheered in Edinburgh. 
We would gladly have seen more of 
the five years of his northern resid- 
dence, and are much disposed to 
grudge that Lady Holland should 
take this time of all others to tell us 
about his writings, and to make a sur- 
vey of all the future succession of 
his articles in the Edinburgh. These 
we can find out for ourselves; but 
* we might surely have had a more 
articulate sketch of how our hero ap- 
peared among his equals at this begin- 
ning of his life. 

Shortly after the first appearance 
of the Review, Sydney Smith left Edin- 
burgh, whence, having “ finished” his 
pupil, and finding it necessary to 
make some more permanent provision 
for his family, he removed to London, 
where he seems—no disparagement to 
his manly and independent charac- 
ter—to have lived for some time 
upon his wits, making strenuous ef- 
forts to improve his condition, and 
bearing what he could not mend with 
the gayest and most light-hearted 

“0. ig During this time he de- 
ivered his famous lectures upon 
moral philosophy—about the earliest 
example, we suppose, of literary lec- 
turings ; a course of popular instruc- 
tion which found immense favour in 
the eyes of a curious and discerning 
public. Audiences, crowded, fashion- 
able, and clever, listened with eager- 
ness to his exposition of the doctrines 
and history of metaphysics. Into 
this Scotchest of sciences, Sydney, 
who was no metaphysician, made a 
rapid and daring leap. We do not 
pause to inquire whether his style 
was the perfect English which some of 
his friends assert it to be—at least 
it was luminous, clear, and flowing, 
fall of good sense, and bright with 
lively sparkles of wit and high intel- 
ligence. To these lectures “ every- 
body” went; and very creditable it 
seems to everybody, that this unbene- 
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ficed and unaristocratic clergyman, 
known solely by his great and fear- 
less talents, and as far removed from 
a courtier of fashion as it is possible 
to conceive, should have congregated 
together so large and so enthusiastic 
an audience. The manner in which 
the lecturer himself speaks of this 
popular course of philosophy, and the 
reputation he acquired by it, is amus- 
ing enough. Writing to Jeffrey, he 
says :— 

“ My lectures are just now at such an 
absurd pitch of celebrity, that I must 
lose a good deal of reputation before 
the public settles into a just equilibrium 
respecting them. I am most heartily 
ashamed of my own fame, because I am 
conscious I do not deserve it; and that 
the moment men of sense are provoked 
by the clamour to look into my claims, 
it will be at an end.” 


This prediction has not been fal- 
filled—nor are the lectures them- 
selves of the brilliant, faulty, and 
dashing description, which from this 
account one might suppose them to 
be. ‘They are, in fact, as honest and 
truthful as everything else which 
belongs to their author. When we 
read them now, we cannot quite 
account for the sensation they made 
then; yet we do not throw them into 
the list of undeserved or fallacious ‘ 
successes. They merited much though 
not all of their fame; and the so- 
cial success and reputation of their 
author seems to have grown and 
progressed from this time. He was 
a universal favourite in that mystical 
region called “Society,” at least in 
every quarter of it to which his poli- 
tical opinions gave him access; and 
this public appearance made him 
henceforth a recognisable personage 
to the universal public eye. He was 
still poor and struggling with many 
difficulties; but he was surrounded 
with fit companions, and full of ex- 
uberant spirits—an admirable ex- 
ample, though unfortunately a rare 
one, of how well a.heart at ease can 
hold its place against all the cares of 
life. 

Out of this brief but brilliant 
season of triumph, poverty and hap- 
piness, it was at last the fortune of 
Sydney Smith to find preferment— 
which means, in other words, he got 
a living—an unobtrusive comfortable 
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living, which permitted its incum- 
bent to remain quietly in town, and 
having no parsonage to lodge him in, 
considerately gave him no manner 
of trouble. But this state of things 
was much too good to last, and the 
unfortunate Rector, a year or two 
after his appointment, was summon- 
ed not only to his post, but to the 
less obvious duty of making that 
post tenable. We cannot, we are 
afraid, perceive much hardship in the 
necessity of residence, even though 
the parish was a parish of clay, 
in Yorkshire, and out of the world ; 
but the building of the parsonage 
was certainly quite a different 
matter, and a_ grievous burden 
upon a man whose hands already 
were full enough. Yet the story of 
this settlement at Fostop is the 
pleasantest of stories—thé® ¢heoricst, 
brightest, prettiest picture: imagin- 
able of a Crusoe family-stene. For 
ourselves, we turn from all the other 
triumphs of his life—and all his 
triumphs, so joyfully achieved, are 
ehxilarating to hear of —to dwell 
upon this delightful conquest of little 
ills and vulgar difficulties, of brick 
and timber, architecture and car- 
pentry, slow village minds, and unac- 


commodating circumstances. Syd- 
ney Smith never met his foes 
vicariously, but with shout and 


sound of triumph went forth against 
them, an host in his own person, 
taking everything at first hand, and 
trusting to no deputy. The result 
was, that his work was donc—briskly, 
well, and with satisfaction to every- 
body; though, supposing Sydney's 
successor in this clayey parish to be 
a medieval man, to whom gables 
are a point of doctrine, and Gothic 
porches a necessity, we fear this 
square box, ugly and comfortable, 
must have been the good priest’s 
death. It wasa home of the bright- 
est to its builder and his family. 
We will not quote the quaint history, 
beeause everybody has quoted it; 
but.of this we are very sure, that 
the ugly house at Foston, with all 
its odd contrivances—its Immortal, 
its Jack Robinson, its feminine 
butler twelve years old, its good 
cheer, its comfort, its fun, and all 
the hospitalities of “the Rector’s 


Head”—are pleasanter and more last- 
ing memorabilia than ecores of Plrm- 
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ley letters. We know no tale of 
honest, simple, kindly, human inte- 
rest which has attracted us more, 

The visitors at “the Rector's 
Head” were illustrious pecple— 
noble Greys, Carlyles and Hollands, 
and a flood of philosophers and 
literary folks as notable in their way. 
In this book, however, there are but 
slender traces of this memorable 
“run upon the road.” We can per- 
ceive the visitor’s carriage flounder- 
ing in the ploughed field, but we do 
not come to any very distinct per- 
ception of the visitor. Let us not 
grumble ; the noble Whigs and _the- 
ore heroes are misty and il- 
egible; but the setting out of the 
family chariot, its freight, harness, 
and history, is as quaint and clear as 
anything in the Vicar of Wakefield 
—and, to tell you the truth, by no 
means unlike the same, 

From Foston our hero, now the 
author of Peter Plymley’s Letters, 
comes to greater preferment, and is 
advanced to Combe Florey, his vale 
of flowers—strange type of human 
snecesses !—at a time when grievous 
trouble had come upon this happy- 
hearted man—the loss of his eldest 
son;—and from this period his 
course is all prosperous. He does 
not, it is true, get his bishopric, but 
he is Canon of St. Paul’s—is able to 
spend a good deal of time in his be- 
loved London—keeps up his high re- 
putation in the world of wit and in- 
telligence—and finally grows rich as 
he grows an old man. Sorrowful is 
this period of old age; and even the 
wit of Sydney Smith cannot veil the 
sadness of that mournful time, when 
death after death breaks up the 
original circke—when children are 
gone out of the parental -house, and 
friends vanish out of the social 
world. Strangest of all human de- 
sires is that universal desire to live 
long. How melancholy is the ending 
of every record of a lengthened life! 
It is grievous to linger upon the tale 
of weaknesses and sorrows. Sarely 
this art of biography ought to be one 
of the weightiest of moral teachers ; 
for even such a joyous heart as this, 
though everywhere it finds relief and 
compensation, does not escape from 
that lengthened sojourn in the val- 
ley of the shadow. Earl Grey, his 
ok] political leader, was upon his 
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last sick-bed when Sydney Smith, 
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felicitous absurdities will not be 


too weak to bear even the thanks of judged by the rule ard line of criti- 


a grateful man whom he was not too 
weak to serve, made an end of his 
benevolent and upright days; and 
messages of mutual sympathy and 
good wishes passed between these 
two, who bad wished each other well 
in other and more exciting warfares. 
So, after a long day of manly work 
and. honest exertion, one of the 
cheeriest and most courageous of 
lives came to its conclusion. His 
contemporaries had been falling 
around him for years—his brother 
died immediately after—his friend 
Jeffrey did not long survive him. 
They are now almost all gone, these 
old men, who were once such elo- 
quent and daring leaders of the im- 
petuous genius of youth, The 
Edinburgh Review has fallen into 
respectable matronhood, and no 
longer shivers a sparkling lance upon 
the powers that be. So wears the 
world away. 

We cannot venture to stray into 
those painful and elaborate definitions 
of wit, which so many peopleseem con- 
strained to enter upon at the very 
name of Sydney Smith. To our humble 
thinking, there is an undiscriminated 
region of jun, a lesser and lower 
world than that in which Wit and 
Humour, contend for the kingship, to 
which many of his triumphs belong. 
We do not disparage his claims as a 
wit; we do not deny to him that 
more tender and delicate touch 
of sentiment and kindness which 
seems to us the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the humourist; we 
acknowledge the acute edge of his 
satire, and the sweeter power of that 
Joyous ridicule which did not aim at 
giving pain, but dealt with its vic- 
tim as old Izaak dealt with his frog, 
“as if he loved it.” But the general 
atmosphere through which this oc- 
casional flash breaks out so bril- 
liantly, is an atmosphere of genial 
and spontancous mirth, a universal 
suffusion of fun and high spirits, 
bright and natural and unoppres- 
sive. After all, many of Sydney 


Smith’s recorded witticisms are not 
particularly witty; yet it is perfectly 
easy to understand how, from his 
Own lips, and in the general current 
of his own joyous talk, they must 
These 


once have been irresistible. 





cism ; they by no means fit into the 
regulated proportions of orthodox 
humour. They are not born of a dis- 
tinct intellectual faculty, nor do they 
aim at the perfectness of individual 
and separate productions. Instead 
of that, they are the mere natural 
overflowings of natural character, 
gaiety, and high spirits. We call 
them wit because we recognise their 
author as a man from whom wit is 
to be expected. But who does not 
know that wide happy atmosphere 
of fun which brightens many a 
household circle where nobody pre- 
tends to be witty?—who does not 
know how contagious and irresistible 
is this humbler influence, and how it 
catches up and inspires the common 
talk of all our pleasant meetings, 
giving to almost every family a little 
fund of odd or merry sayings—not 
witty, yet the source of unfailing 
mirthfulness? An acknowledged wit 
is a man to be pitied; and there ig 
no. more woeful position in society 
than that of one who, when he opens 
his lips, be it to speak the most 
commonplace, sees everybody around 
him preparing for laughter. We can 
perceive a little of this dire necessity 
even in Sydney Smith. No doubt, it 
was whimsical and odd and pleasant 
to hear a merry voice giving such a 
quaint order as that to “ glorify the 
room” — yet we are afraid, by-and- 
by, when people came to hear it 
every morning, that some indifferent 
member of the family circle must 
have been disposed to shout forth the 
commonplace injunction, “Draw up 
the blinds!” to the forestalment of 
Sydney. But the broad lower at- 
mosphere of. fun was full about this 
genial and gifted man. He speaks 
nonsense with the most admirable 
success. Nonsense is a very import- 
ant ingredient in the conversation of 
all circles which are, or have a right 
to be, called brilliant. It is often 
an appropriate surrounding medium, 
through which wit may flash and 
play; but it is not wit, let us 
name it ever so arbitrarily; and 
for our own part, we frankly confess 
that an hour of common and simple 
fun, with one morsel of genuine wit in 
it—an unexpected sparkle—is much 
more pleasant in cur eyes then an 
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hour hard pressed with sharp and 
brilliant witticisms, be they the very 
perfection, of the article—the best 
that can be made., But we distinctly 
object. to confound together these 
two | separate and differing things. 
We say. this, not in depreciation of 
the acknowledged wit. of our hero, 
but. because his biographer pauses 
gravely at several periods of this 
Memoir, to give examples of the 
“slow perception of humour’ evi- 
denced by various people, who did 
not understand. the happy extrava- 
gances of Sydney. We do not al- 
ways agree with Lady. Holland in her 
estimate of her. father’s witticisms. 
Here is one of her instances :— 

“ Miss -—— the other day, walking 
round the grounds at Combe Florey, 
exclaimed, Oh! why do you chain 
up that fine Newfoundland dog, Mr. 
Smith? ‘Because it has a passion 
for breakfasting on parish boys.’ 
‘Parish boys!’ ‘she exclaimed; 
‘ does he really eat. boys, Mr. Smith ?” 
‘Yes, he devours them, buttons and 
all.” Her face of horror made me 
die of laughing.” 

Now this is very funny, but every 
body must perceive at a glance that 
it is neither wit nor humour, properly 
so called; it is pure nonsense, gay 
and extravagant, and in reality re- 
quires.a dull understanding, receiving 
it in the mere literal meaning of the 
words, to. bring out and heighten 
its effect. The “sayings” of this 
book, indeed, are by no means up to 
the reputation of the speaker; they 
are often heavily told, and sometimes 
in themselves far from striking. But 
it does not appear that the wit of 
Sydney Smith-was of a kind to eva- 
porate in sayings; it’ was not so 
much a. thing as’ an atmosphere— 
an envelopment of mirth and sun- 
shine, in which the whole man 
moved and spoke. 

It is mot to mark out and 
discriminate the intellectual char- 
acter of a man like this; for there 
are few men.so undividable—few with 
whom:the ordinary separation of 
mental and physical is so complete 
an impossibility. He is one whole 
individual person, honest and genuine 
in all his appearances, and entirely 
transcending as a man, in natural 
force and .influence, anything that 
can be said of him in any special 
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character as author, politician, or 
wit. To our own thinking, Sydney 
Smith is a complete impersonation 
of English breadth, manliness, and 
reality. He is no diver into things 
unseen, nor has he a strong wing 
skyward; but he walks upon the re- 
sounding earth with a sturdy tread, 
and has the clearest and most health- 
fal perception of all the actual duties 
and common principles of life. This 
strong realisation of good and evil, 
according to the ordinary conditions 
of humanity—actual, present, visible 
benefit or disadvantage—seems the 
most marked feature of at least his po- 
litical writings. The Plymley Letters, 
for instance, never touch upon the soul 
of the question they discuss. So far 
as they go, they are admirably clear 
and pointed—a distinct and powerful 
exposition of all the phases of ex- 
pediency ; but there they pause, and 
go no farther. The argument touches 
only things external, inducements 
and consequences. These are stated 
so forcibly and clearly that we do 
not wonder at their immediate effect 
and popularity ; for the common mind 
is easily swayed by reasoning of this 
practical and tangible description, 
and it is impossible to misunderstand 
so undeniable a statement of advan- 
tage and disadvantage. But the 
grand principles on either side of tho 
question—the old lofty notion of a 
Christian nation, and the duty it 
owed to God, on the one hand, and 
the rights of conscience and indivi- 
dual belief upon the other — find no 
place in the plea. Our native Scottish 
tendency to consider things “in the 
abstract” was a favourite subject of 
Sydney’s gleeful and kindly ridicule. 
It is the last temptation in the world 
to which he himself was like to 
yield; and indeed it is remarkable 
to note his entire want of this north- 
ern foible—his strong English bias 
to the practical and evident. He 
has no idea of throwing the whole 
weight of his cause upon a mere 
theoretic right and wrong. His first 
step is to intrench and fortify his 
position—to build himself round with 
a Torres Vedras of realities, distinct 
to touch and vision; and while a 
preacher of another mind solemnly 
denounces what is wrong, it is his 
business to show you what is fool- 
ish —to point out the spot where 
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your enemy can have you at disad- 
vantage—to appeal to your common 
experience, your knowledge of men 
and of the world. The strain of his 
argument throughout hangs upon the 
external and palpable—the princi- 
ples of general truth are not in his 
way. He takes for granted the first 
elements of the controversy, and hur- 
ries on to the practical results of it. 
Peter Plymley has not much to say 
upon the Catholic Question; but he 
has a great deal to say upon the 
chronic disaffection of Ireland, and 
the uncomfortable chances of an in- 
vasion on a coast which discontented 
Catholics were not likely to make 
great efforts to defend. With this 
view of the subject he is armed and 
eloquent. But this is not the highest 
view of the subject, though it may 
be a popular and telling one. . In his 
own life, Sydney Smith held a 
nobler creed, and pursued his way 
with unfailing firmness, though it led 
him entirely beyond the warm and 
wealthy regions of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment; but in his argument the 
balance which he makes is always a 
balance of things positive. Perhaps 
something of the force and manliness 
of his style is owing to this practical 
species of reasoning. We give hin 
credit for “his way of putting a 
thing”—so at least do Dr. Doyle and 
Lady Holland, without perceiving 
that the weight and obviousness is in 
the thing rather than the way. We 
are tempted to quote the conversa- 
tion between the Rev. Romanist and 
the Rev. Anglican, in ‘illustration of 
this irresistible style of argument com- 
mon to Sydney Smith :— 

He proposed that Government 
should pay the Catholic priests, 
“They would not take it,” said Dr. 
Doyle. “Do you mean to say, that 
if every priest in Ireland received to- 
morrow morning a Government letter 
with a hundred pounds, first quarter 
of their year’s income, that they 
would refuse it?” ‘“ Ah, Mr. Smith,” 
said Dr. Doyle, ‘ you've such a way 
of utting things !’ amt, 

his is a very good exantple of his 
prevailing tendency. The argumen- 
tum ad hominem is the soul of Syd- 
ney’s philosophy. . You are sure of a 
home-thrust, positive and unevadable, 
when you enter into discussion with 
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this most practical of understandings. 
Perhaps you do not agree with him ; 
very probably to your thinking there 
are principles involved of more. im- 
portance than these obvious safeties 
or dangers; but the nature of his 
implements gives him force and pre- 
cision; he never strikes vaguely ; his 
sword is no visionary sword, but a 
most English and most evident weapon 
—sheer steel. ; . 
This habit of reasoning had a sin- 
gular effect upon his papers on reli- 
gious subjects—we mean especially 
those articles on Methodism and Mis- 
sions which appeared many year's ago 
in the Edinburgh Review. These ex- 
traordinary productions are already 
altogether out of date, as indeed they 
must have been behind the time in 
which they were written, and of right 
belonged to a less enlightened genera- 
tion; but it is marvellous to perceive 
how far so acute and reasonable a 
man could go in this grand blunder, 
applying his ordinary and limited rule 
to the immeasurable principles of 
truth. It is odd, and itis melancholy; 
for we confess it gives us little plea- 
sure to prove over again the old 
truth that the schemes of Christiani- 
ty are often foolishness to the wise 
and to the prudent. The paper on 
Missions is the most wonderful in- 
stance of weak argument and inap- 
propriate reasoning. That so clear 
an eye did not see the wretched logic 
and poor expediénces, the complete 
begging of the question and strange 
unworthiness of the argument, is @ 
standing marvel. On any other sub- 
ject, Sydney Smith could not have 
gone so far astray. His favourite 
mode of treatment, however effective 
in other regions, has ro legitimate 
place in this. We may allow, in 
spite of our dread of Popery, and 
conscientious objection to share the 
powers of government with so abso- 
Inte and unscrupulous an agency, that 
an emancipated Oatholic is .more ° 
likely to make a cheerful and patri- 
otic citizen, than a Catholic bound 
down under penal laws could pos- 
sibly be. But we any stagaered to 
think of restraining the efforts of 
the evangelist in order that we 
may better secure our supremacy 
in India over tribes of pagan weak- 
lings, to whom, for our empire’s sake, 
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freedom and the Gospel must remain 
wiknown. ° This is ‘a startling conclu- 
sion “when plainly ‘stated; but it is 
the obvious and ‘unmistakable end of 
all that this’ very able writer, a cler- 
gyman and man of enlightened prin- 
ciples, has ‘to say upon so’ difficult 
and ‘intricate ‘a question. Had any 
of ‘his political opponents said it, and 
had ‘it been Sydney’s part to explode 
the fallacious reasoning,’ what a flood 
of ridicule he would have poured ‘up- 
on these self-same sentiments! how 
triumphantly ‘he must have exposed 
the tame and‘unprofitable argument ! 
how clearly proved that’ the policy of 
doing nothing’ was a. pdlicy as old as 
human ‘nature, and’ needed no advo- 
cacy ¢ ‘To leave paganism alone, be- 
canse caste is the most effectual means 
which could be invented for keeping 
a race in bondageé—to put an end to 
all injudicious eagerness for conver- 
sions, because these happy idolators 
are'very comfortable as they are, and 
our benevolence is thrown away,—if 
Sydney had not made the argument 
—had ‘it only by good luck come 
ftom the other side—how Sydney 
oould have scattered ‘it in pieces! 
Perhaps the happiest ‘hit he ever 
madé was that ‘which covered the 
unhappy State of Pennsylvania with 
the shanie it was worthy of. No one 
elsé could have done this so well. His 
indignation and vehemence—his grief 
at the'disgrace thus’ brought upon a 
country where his own opinions were 
supreme—are pointed and brought 
home, by the keen touch of ridicule, 
with a characteristic force and pun- 
gency. He is grieved; but still he 
has a satisfaction in pulling the stray 
American to pieces, and making over 
his jewellery to afflicted bondholders. 
He'is angry; but still he can laugh 
at his proposed uniform, the 8. 8. for 
Solvent States, which he would have 
the New Yorkers wear upon their 
collars. We have alla wicked enjoy- 
ment of other people’s castigation ; 
and wwe are ‘afraid the public in gene- 
ral—those of them who held no Penn- 
sylvania bonds—were amply con- 
soled by Sydney Smith’s letters for 
the sins of their brethren. ‘Lady 
Holland tells us that the excitement 
in America was extraordinary, and 
that shoals’ of letters, and occasional 
homely presents, poured upon’ her 
father from all quarters. It was a 
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fair blow, downright and unanswer- 
ablé; and no one could have a better 
right to assault in full force a public 
dishonesty than such a man as this, 
honest to the bottom of his heart. 

We cannot undertake to predict 
whether or not the reputation of Syd- 
ney Smith will be a lasting reputa- 
tion. His published works are not 
very remarkable, and they refer so 
entirely—saving the sketches of phi- 
losophy—to current books and cur- 
rent events—events and books which, 
to use its own phrase, have blown 
over—that it seems very doubtful if 
they can last over two or three gene- 
rations. Admirable good sense, good 
English, and good morality, even with 
the zest of wit to heighten them, do 
not make’ a man immortal. They 
have already done their part, and 
earned their triumph; the future is 
in other hands. Herein lies the com- 
pensating principle of literature. The 
critic (and there have been critics 
more brilliant than Sydney) has his 
day. Yes, there he stands over 
all our heads, bowling us down like 
so many ninepins—small matter to 
him that in this book lie some- 
body’s hopes, and heart, and for- 
tune. Little cares he for the stifled 
edition, the turned tide of popular 
favour. He goes about it coolly: it 
is his business—practising his death- 
stroke upon palpitating young poets 
and unhappy novel-writers, as the 
German executioner practised. upon 
cabbages. We die by the score under 
this literary Attila. Our poor bits of 
laurel, our myrtle sprigs and leaves of 
bay, are crushed to dust beneath his 
ruthless footsteps. With a barbarous 
triumph he rides over us, extinguishes 
our poor pretensions, puts us down. 
Never mind, humiliated brother! The 
critic has his day. By-and-by thero 
will only be a distant sough of him 
in the curious byways of historic lore. 
But the Book, oh patient Lazarus !~ 
the Book will live out a century of 
reviewers, and be as young a hundred 
years hence as it is to-day. 

Wherefore we seriously opine that 
a lasting reputation as a writer is not 
to be expected for Sydney Smith. As 
long as the children’s children of his 
contemporaries remain to tell and to 
remember what they heard in the 
days of their youth, so long his in- 
fluence as a man will live among us. 
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Had this biography been less a work 
of love, and more a work of art, it 
might have added a longer recollec- 
tion to this natural memory ; fer its 
hero is so true an. example of the kind 
of man whom. British men,delight to 
honour, that he might well have been 
singled out for a popular canonisa- 
tion. As it is, this simple present- 
ment of Sidney Smith is enough to 
place him upon, his, true standing- 
ground, andrecommend him, far aboye 
all differences of opinion, or strifes of 
politics, to the affectionate estimation 
of every reader. .A man. honest, 
courageous, and truthful, struggling 
bravely through the ordinary trials of 
everyday existence, bearing poverty 
and neglect, bearing flattery.and. fa- 
vour, coming forth unharmed. through 
more than one fiery ordeal, and with 
the lightest heart and kindest temper, 
skilled in that art of ruling himself 
which is greater than taking a city. 
A little more sentiment, or a_ little 
less practical vigour, might have 
broken the charm, In his own per- 
son, as he lived, he is the very, hero of 
social success and. prosperity— for 
under no cireumstances could, he 
have appeared an, unappreciated ge- 
nius or a disappointed man.. Weare 
somewhat scornful in these days of 
the qualities. of .success. Indeed, it 
seems a general opinion, that, the 
higher a man’s gifts are, the less are 
his chances. But many;a youth, of 
genius would do well to note. the 
teachings of such a cordial and manly 
life as this, and mark how the gayest 
heart, and. the most brilliant intelli- 
gence, are honoured and exalted. by 
such homely virtues as. self-restraint 
and self-denial. Sydney Smith in Ox- 
ford, living upon his hundred, pounds 
a-year; Sydney Smith in, Nether- 
haven, honestly enduring his: curacy ; 
taking no excuse from his wit; yield- 
ing nothing to his natural love of that 
society. in. which he shone;, undis- 
heartened by a profession which he 
did not love, and duties for which. he 
had no distinct vocation; honestly, 
under all circumstances, maintaining 
his honour, his independence, and his 
purity, is a better moral lesson than 
all. the lecturings of all the societies 
in the world. 

We cannot perceive any closer re- 
semblance, for our own.part, much as 
they are. named together, between 
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Swift.and Sydney Smith, than the 
merely evident and external one— 
that both were famous wits, and both 
somewhat unclerical clergymen. Syd- 
ney has.the,,mightiest, advantage in 
moral, sunshine and. sweetness over 
the redoubtable Dean. . The Canon of 
St. Paul’s broke no hearts and injured 
no reputations. There is. not a-cloud 
upon his open and bright horizon, 
except the passing clouds of. Provi- 
dence, and bitterness was not in his 
kind and generous, heart, There is 
only one grand, blunder, in. his life, 
and that is his profession... In snch.a 
matter the. dutifullest.of sons.is, not 
excusable in,‘ yielding to’ his, father’s 
wishes,” We can appreciate the sa- 
crifice, but we cannot approve it,, It 
was filial, but, it was wrong. Sydney 
Smith is an.honest man, a. truthful 
man, and in ordinary. life unblam- 
able. We have no right to eriticise 
the piety or religiousness. of such a 
person in any private position, but 
with a clergyinan. the circumstances 
are, different—and the verjest. sinner 
requires, something, more than, pro- 
fessional, propriety as the motive and 
inspiration of the teachers of the faith. 

So strong and usual is this feeling, 
that we.do not doubt, this book must 
have been,an, entire revelation to a 
great majority..of its readers, We 
knew his great reputation ;,, we knew 
his wit, and. the general tenor.of his 
opinions; yet we .were shy. of & man 
whose position, and: fame seemed al- 
most antagonistic, and set up, in our 
own mind, a natural opposition _be- 
tween the. sermons of. the preaeher 
and , the, bon mots of. the wit... This 
biography. resolves the puzzle. Fullof 
mirth, spontaneous. and, unlaboured, 
full of honest. consistency and good- 
will, we, accept, Sydney Smith as, he 
was, and judge of him by his own 
principles and actions—his. own, stan- 
dard.of. perfection... Who, does not 
lack some crowning charm to, add a 
fuller and a sweeter excellence to all 
the lesser, virtues? . This man was 
distinguished in all social qualities— 
virtuous, conscientious, incorruptible, 
doing bravely every. duty which he 
perceived in his way; and we can point 
to no truer ‘ype of an upright. and 
open-hearted.. Englishman, than the 
bright portrait of this modest, volume, 
the true monument and effigies of 
Sydney Smith, 
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PEERAGES FOR LIFE. 


[We rarely have tavo articles upon one subject in the same Number of the 


Magazine, but-we -ha 


ve mo hesitation in publishing the two following short 


apers: upon, the. unhappy and singularly ill-timed attempt to destroy the 


Pp 
pag ork oe ptiy of one branch of the ‘Legislature. 
an English, and the second by a Scotch lawyer] - 


Tr is not, we hope, from.any party 
feeling ES say h party feelings are, as 
our, readers now, entitled, in our 
view..of things, to. grave and. deep 
consideration), that.we enter. our pro- 
test against. the. measure of creating 
peers for life-—a measure which its 
authors, unless, they: are .the ‘mest 
shortsighted men that ever presumed 
to meddle with great questions, must 
know. will end by changing the cha- 
racter of , the House of Lords, and 
which ‘we really believe to be an 
attempt as rash as. itis uncalled for, 
and as little likely to conciliate the 
favour of any but those who, dislike 
a government: by, King, Lords, and 
Cemmons, as it.is te produce any one 
solid or. permanent advantage. .To 
those..who think that the English 
constitution—a., constitution . which 
has floated. like an. ark over the, 
waves which have swallowed up so 
many, of those. baseless fabrics that 
were hailed by sciolists as the proud- 
est: efforts -of legislation—should be, 
we do not say repaired, and im- 
proved, and fortified, but overthrown, 
to make. room for, “some .gay crea- 
ture. of the, element” to people the 
sunbeam for a moment and then to 
disappear—we do not address our- 
selves ; for we. could not hope to pro- 
duce. any.,efiect by reasoning upon 
those .on whom. the evidence of: their 
senses. is thrown away. But we 
would ask such.of our. readers as do 
not belong to the.class we have just 
mentioned, calmly. and. dispassion- 
ately. to, examine: with us :this. im- 
portant - question —premising , only 
that the Reform, Bill was. by no 
means s0 serious and menacing a 
change in the constitution of the 
Lower, as the, creation of peers: for 
life (if, that disastrous measure : is 
really. to. .be accomplished)... will 

roduce,;in. the Upper House..of 

arliament, The’ Reform Bill :shuf- 
fied the cards; this measure will 
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change the pack. |‘ It' is at onse ex- 
otic and obsolete. 

The question may be considered in 
two ways. © First,) Has the Orown 
the power to make such a crea- 
tion ?, Secondly, Supposing it to 
possess. the power, is such an exer- 
cise of it constitutional? With re- 
gard to the first question, it is, even 
on the showing of its supporters, an 
extremely doubtful one.  “ Rectis- 
sime illud receptum est, ut leges non 
solum suffragio legislatoris sed etiam 
tacito consensu omnium per desue- 
tudinem. abrogantur,” is a maxim 
embodied in the works of those mas- 
ters.of jurisprudence, to whom alone, 
to use the words of one of their most 
illustrious. scholars, reason seems to 
have unveiled her mysteries. Nor is 
the principle) unknown. to our muni- 
cipal, jurisprudence. It was a law 
that: every member of a city or 
borough should be chosen from among 
the inhabitants of the place which he 
was selected to represent. This law 
was abrogated by desuetude only. 
Many ‘similar instances might pro- 
bably be found by any one who would 
examine our ancient statutes. That 
custom is the’ best interpreter of 
written law is an axiom of jurispru- 
dence; and how much more forcibly 
does the argument apply ‘to unwritten 
law, to an obsolete prerogative raked 
from the dust:and cobwebs of feudal 
barbarity,: and dragged forth “in 
luce asia” into the meridian blaze of 
civilisation, fo act upon the destinies 
of ‘livingmen. The revival of obso- 
lete prerogatives was one great and 
just. complaint against’ the Govern- 
ment of Charles I.:' Lord Clarendon, 
his ablest advocate, bewails the ‘inju- 
dicious.and violent measures that un- 
happy monarch took in reviving the 
Forest Laws, and obliging gentlemen 
of certain incomes to compound | for 
knighthood, Had he attempted to 
strip the peerage’ of its hereditary 
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character, the outery would have 
been louder and more reasonable; 
for of course our argument applies 
only to'the ease of conferring, by a 
eerage for life, a voice -or seat’ in 
Parliament: “The: common law of 
England,” says a great.lawyer and a 
great thinker, “is nothing else but 
the common custom of the realm, 
and a custom which has obtained ‘the 
force of a law is always said to be 
‘Jus non seriptum, Being 
only matter of fact, and consisting in 
use and practice, it:can be RECORDED 
AND REGISTERED NOWHERE BUT IN 
THE MEMORY OF THE © PEOPLE,” 
Again the same eloquent writer says: 
— A custom takes beginning, and 
grows to perfection in this manner: 
When a reasonable act once done is 
found to be good and beneficial to 
the people, and agreeable to their 
nature and disposition, then do they 
use and practise it again and again— 
and so, by often iteration and multi- 
plication of the act, it becomes a cus- 
tom; and being continued without 
interruption time out of mind, it ob- 
tains the force of alaw.” This is ex- 
actly the basis on which the) “ rerum 
perpetuo similiter judicatarum auc- 
toritas” must rest, and exactly the 
reverse of that prerogative, by the 
sudden exertion of which, after a 
lapse of four centuries, it is proposed 
to give to any minister the power of 
swamping the House of Peers. What 
would be said now: if any one were 
to attempt to put on “ the statute of 
uses” the meaning which those by 
whom it was enacted undoubtedly 
Ineant that it should have, and which 
was frustrated by the narrow deci- 
sion, as Mr. Hallam calls it, of the 
Judges? If any man were insane 
enough to attempt such an argument, 
would he not be silenced at once, and 
forfeit, for the remainder of his life, all 
claim to the character of a rational 
being? Would he not-be told that, 
after the current of precedent had 
run for centuries in’ one. direction, 
after all the Estates in England had 
been settled and disposed of on the 
faith of those precedents, it was mere 
mischievous pedantry to.question the 
validity of the original interpreta- 
tion? Now, the last ‘time when the 
Crown gave the right of voting in 
the House of Lords to any one who 
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would not transmit the same right to 
his’children, to any one whose blood 
was not ennobled, was long before the 
period when'the statute of uses passed 
intoalaw. The four orfive cases cited 
to jastify such a stretch of authority 
are taken from times when the bona- 
daries of the constitution flactisted 
incessantiy,--when sometimes. the 
king oppres: ed ‘the barons, and some- 
times the-bi.rons destroyed the king, 
—when one encroached upon the 
other, ashe ‘or they were uppermost 
in a: series of’ victories: and’ defeats 
equally oppressive to’ the péople, and 
equally inconsistent with all regular 
government,—when the’ soil of En 
land was drenched ‘with the blood of 
the yeoman, and the axe of the exe- 
cutioner was red with thé blood of 
the noble,—“ in stormy and tempestu- 
ous times,” to use the language of a 
great and upright magistrate, Chief- 
Justice Crew, “ when the government 
was unsettled, and the kingdom in 
competition,”—when-. Bohun, and 
Mowbray, and | Mortimer : “passed 
away—nay, when Plantagenet him- 
self became a shadow and a dream. 
Will any man say that. this was a 
period. when our ‘constitution was 
understood ? that this iy the time when 
its ‘parts were adjusted to each other? 
—when, though the noble outline of 
it might be discernible, its lineaments 
were complete? At that time the 
Crown granted or withheld writs to 
boroughs at its pleasure, and so 
moulded the House of Commons. 
It summoned a inan to take his‘seat 
in one Parliament ‘and not in another, 
and so modelled the House of Lords. 
But even of these cases, drawn from 
those times of turbulence’ and ‘con- 
fusion, while the elements of our con- 
stitution were at ‘war with “each 
other, . predominating or subsiding 
with every capricious turn of fortune, 
one only has any bearing on’ the 
question, - For, as: has been. said be- 
fore, the question is not one of com- 
pliment ‘or precedence; if ddées not 
relate to the power of the sovereign 
to gratifya morbid ‘and spurious 
appetite for vulgar notoriety by 
@ mongrel title, or to reward vice 
by flattering the abject vanity’ of 
some frivolous prostitute; it re 

to his power of giving a share in the 
legislation of England without that 
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guarantee: for independence which, 
daring four hundred years, has been 
thought, essential to its exercise, 
Now, in the case of Sir John Corne- 
wall, who was created Lord Fau- 
chope for life, the prerogative was 
exercised with the assent of the House 
of Lords. .There remains, therefore, 
the solitary case of Lord Berners, in 
the reign of Henry VI.—a case that 
is, extremely doubtful—to justify this 
exercise.of the prerogative in the 
year of grace 1856, If, then, law is 
to. be, controlled or modified by 
usage-—if the ‘‘ lex et consnetudo Par- 
liamenti,” are not to be put aside—it 
must, be. admitted that, even in the 
absence of any. negative argument, 
the right of the Crown is extremely 
questionable, in spite of the dictum 
of .Lord Coke, and of the writers by~ 
whom. he has been copied. Lord 
Goke,, ii .may.be, remembered, has 
fallen, into acknowledged errors. He 
‘Was wrong in asserting that a justice 
of. peace had no power of holding a 
person accused of felony to bail. He 
was. wrong in asserting that com- 
mon law ought to prevail against the 
express words of an Act of Parliament. 
But, there are strong negative argu- 
ments, .In Lord Purbeck’s case, which 
was, argued before the celebrated 
Lord Shaftesbury, who was certainly 
net ignorant of the principles of the 
constitution, it was stated by the 
Attorney-general that the king could 
ereate.a peer for life. This doctrine 
was. at.onee questioned by Lord 
Shaftesbury ; and in that opinion 
Lord, Nottingham, the creator of 
equity, though differing with him as 
to the case immediately before him, 
uiesced. 

t is; difficult for any one who 
weighs these arguments to resist the 
conclusion at which Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord..Campbell, Lord St. Leo- 
nard’s and Lord Brougham—laying 
by, on an occasion of such vast im- 
perianse all party differences and po- 
itical hostility—have arrived, that an 
instrument,made four hundred years 
ago, before-the constitution had been 
made, re the disposition, occa- 
sions, circumstances, the moral, civil, 
and social habits to which that noble 
fabric. owes; its existence had dis- 
closed themselves, cannot in the éye 
of reason justify a violent change in 
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the long-established, the peculiar, 
and the distinguishing character’ of 
the, House of Lords. 

There is (Part. Hist., vol. i. page 
890) a remarkable case which ‘has 
never been cited, we believe, and 
which shows that the House of Lords 
exercised thé right of excluding an 
unworthy member from its delibera- 
tions. It is the case of Lord De la 
Ware in the reign of Edward VI. 
“He had attempted to poison his 
uncle, and was by an order of Par 
liament excluded from any estate or 
honour that might come to him after 
his uncle’s death.” The precedent in 
favour of the Crown dates from a 
period far more remote than this. If 
the crown quote the fifteenth cen- 
tury, why may not the House of 
Lords quote the sixteenth? And it 
should be remarked that this is a 
prerogative which there must have 
been constant motives for using, and 
the non-exertion of which, therefore, 
furnishes a very cogent argument 
against its existence. Harrington, 
in his Oceana, particularly censures 
Richard II., under the name 6f Adoxus, 
for creating peers “who had hands 
to dip in the royal purse, but no 
shoulders to support the throne.” 
We know what became of that prince 
and his newly-made Caryatides. Our 
esa are not to perform the functions 

irgil assigned to our fathers— 


“ Purpurea intexti tollant aulea Britanni.” 


They are not to be courtiers, or ged- 
logists, or engineers, or builders of 
crystal palaces, or presidents of coun- 
cils of art, or even judges, but legis- 
lators, utediators between the Crown 
and the people—an office that may 
dignify the greatest abilities, and 
satisfy the most generous ambition. 
We come now to the second branch 
of the question, how far such a mea- 
sure can be considered constitutional, 
—imeaning by that, how far it is in 
conformity with the spirit and genius 
of that form of government to which 
we Owe, durifig so many ages, and 
durihg so many vicissitudes, the 
tranquil possession of political free- 
doni, “Certainly the time chosen to 
cut one of the strands of the cable 
of our ‘anchor is a singular one. Free- 
dom, with the exception of the coun- 
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tries governed by the King of Sardi- 
nia, has been overthrown Or undet- 
mined in every part of the continent 
of Europe. Nebody can doubt that 
a main cause to which the present 
condition of France is to be attribut- 
ed, is the want of a body of heredi- 
tary legislators; the want, that is, of 
a, powerful aristocracy,—in_ other 
words, of a House of Lords.- Nobody 
can doubt that the forlorn troop of 
servile beggars distinguished through- 
out. Germany by the titles of Earl, 
and Baron, and Freihern, is a main 
reason why all attempts to establish 
constitutional freedom in that coun- 
try have only served to illustrate the 
most ludicrous ignoranee of human 
affairs, coupled with the most abject 
tergiversation, and to drag to light 
projects, compared with which the 
principles by which the Caffres are 
governed may be considered Jumin- 
ous,.and the whims of the politicians 
of Laputa may pass for reasonable. 
We object to any scheme for Ger- 
manising England. _ We should be 
sorry to see the influence of the 
Court, where we now see. other 
hopes and objects. We should be 
sorry to see the varied elements of 
our social state crushed into one 
undistinguished mass of servitude. 
Our universities have been tampered 
with; the next attempt is on the 
House. of Lords. It is the fashion to 
speak lightly of representativé gov- 
ernment. “A weak man doth not well 
consider this, and a fool doth not un- 
derstand it.” The disgust and con- 
tempt felt throughout France for the 
corruption and time-serving of the 
mongrel House of Peers, consisting of 
misplaced men of letters, venal cour- 
tiers, affected artists, hireling writers 
in the daily press, shallow. coxcombs, 
and a few besides of illustrious natnes 
—the last scattered like the nails in 
a wall over a wide blank surface— 
account for the sympathy with which 
all reasonable men hailed its annihi- 
lation, Such an institution a our 
House of Lords may be_ destroyed, 
but cannot be created; and with 
these examples staring us in the 
face, and loudly forbidding. ‘the’ at- 
tempt, in defiance of reason and of 
experience, in. contradiction to. the 
sound oa has the nation, an old 
prerogative that has, “like unscoured 
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armour, hung by the wall so long,” 
that. thé ‘annouhcerrent of its® extg- 
teice may furnish 'd’ ‘question ' per- 
haps for the ‘amusement of “ariti- 
uaries Of ‘much’ léistre’ atid Tittle 
thought, ‘but ‘which, ‘to’ all ‘real pur- 
poses, has become’ as obsolete’ as 
writing ‘pure English—is midé' the 
instrument of changing, at the will of 
the Sovereign, a fundamental part‘ of 
our constitution. This is’doné, too, 
eat political 
alterations are usually ‘suspended, 
as if it were the ‘merest’ trifle, ‘not 
worth attention ‘or debate, amotnting 
to nothing more fhan, and ‘quite as 
much of course as, the appointment of 
some conithission td recommend ‘the 
maintenince of all the wretched chi- 
cane by which ‘the coursé of justice 
in England’ has been s0’‘long “im- 
peded. Some knowledge ’of. ‘the con- 
stitution which he’ proposes 86 ’pre- 
sumptuously ‘to’ violate,’ some ‘little 
acquaintance ‘with ‘the gréat writers 
who have.dwelt upon its exdellenées, 
and held them! up to’ the gratitude of 
posterity, would be ‘a ‘usefal’ ingre- 
dient in the composition of ‘a 
Chancellor. Some knowledge of ‘his- 
tory (we mean of course ‘English 
history) might, on the eve of so peril- 
ous an undertaking, be found ‘ser- 
viceable to the lawyer who’ (what- 
ever be the mysterious influence under 
which he acts, and no doubt in per- 
fect unconsciousness)’ sets’ himisélf to 
work to pull down in cold’ blood, 
and with the blandest ‘countenaiiee, 
one of the safeguards of dur liberties. 
For, with deference to such authority, 
we look ‘upon the privileges of the 
Peers as conferred upon’ them for the 
public good. To suppose them given 
or kept for any other purpose, ‘would 
be a narrow and “unworthy view. 
If they are inconsistent with that 
object, they cannot ‘be swépt’ away 
too soon. If they. contribtite to it, 
they cannot be too religiously’ pre- 
served. For four ‘hundred ° years, 
during which the parts’ of our balan- 
ced government have- been made ‘to 
harmonise with and give muttral ‘aid 
to each. other, the deliberate opin- 
ion of ages and generations inthis 
country has. been ‘in favour’ of their 
existence. It is a fair inférence that 
all these ‘writers, ~ historians, and 
statesmen, have not been wholly 
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destitute of political sagacity, or ina 
conspiracy: to promote abuse -It .is 
a,fair inference that a aaeasure which 
Lord: Grey , repudiated, which, Mr. 
Pitt; would : not hear, of, .which. Mr. 
Fox would,-haye scouted | with every 
expression of scorn that his vehe- 
ment ‘nature “could have fownd ‘in his 
copious, yocabulary,. isa rash and un- 
constitutional experiment. But we 
know whidt*the class (infortunately 
it is a numerous one) is who “rush 
in: where:angels: fear to’ tread;” we 
know, too, that the gloonr which en- 
veloped «these. great: statesmen- has 
beeny dissipated by the light. which 
has) flashed: :with’. such "marvellous 
lustte upon my Lord:Cranworth. It 
is hard upon this’ land that .admit- 
ted omiedioerity should be. no safe- 
uard against reckless extravagance. 
7 in [the days» when the wild hurri- 
cane of Reform was sweeping over us, 
some man ofan irregular but power- 
faliintellect had) in a moment of irri- 
tatiom and disappointment, suggested 
such @measure, we should have con- 
soled’ ourselves’ by» reflecting that 
inundations. ‘atone’ for: the mischief 
they inflict by the fertility they occa- 
sion. -° We should have accepted the 
benefit, and:been on our guard against 
the-evil. » But when a grave common- 
place sober gentleman, decent to a 
fault, by’ no means of an ardent or 
romantic disposition, misled by no 
passions; carried: astray by no impetu- 
osity, not intoxicated by learning, care- 
fully and effectually: guarded by pro- 
vident nature against the dangers to 
which genius isexposed when such 
& person reverses the famous line, and 
ina: paroxysin ‘of impotence, raging 
without «strength, and overflowing 
without fulness‘ precipitately dull” 
and Wlispassionately mischievous—mi- 
mics the ‘freaks’ and caprices for 
which inspiration only can’ atone, 
Heraclitus might laugh at his dis- 
tempered activity, and Democritus 
weep ‘for the ‘fate of the country in 
which he legislates, The line— 


“Ut lethargieus hie, eum fit pugil et medicum 
arget,” 


deseribes ‘him. :; There is; no: hope, 
says am acute writer, for the lover of 
anmglyiwoman.): There -is as little 
for ttios®: who« suffer: by the absurdi- 
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ties of.a commonplace man, ..‘* When- 
ever you commit an error, Mr; Fore- 
sight,”- says, the wit.in Love for Love, 
“you do-it with, a) great deal of pru- 
dence; and discretion, and considera- 
tion.” ‘glo 

It. should be recollected that there 
are many prerogatives of the Crown 
which, if, exercised . injudiciously— 
that is, unconstitutionally—would 
soon. become intolerable,, The Crown 
has the undoubted power of! making 
peace or war; but if Ministers were to 
agree that. York should be: occupied 
by: 9, Russian garrison for, ten years, 
or that. we should pay .a tribute to 
Russia for that time, would it be any 
argament in favour of such clauses 
that the Crown had only exercised its 
undoubted prerogative? The Crown 
has the power of pardoning offenders; 
would that. justify the. pardon of 
every Offender as soon as he is con- 
victed? , Many. persons ‘think that 
the Crown has never lost the power 
which it once most unquestionably 
possessed, of raising. the denomina- 
tion of the coin ; is there any maniac, 
even among the worshippers of Rus- 
kin, who would counsel such an ex- 
periment? The prerogatives of the 
Crown, even when most unquestion- 
able, must be exercised in conformity 
with the spirit of the constitution. It 
is the peculiar character of our con- 
stitution that it.contains within it 
the three great principles of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
blended together ‘so intimately, yet 
perhaps so inexplicably; that the 
Crown has no strength, except in con- 
nection with the aristocracy and the 
people: : the aristocracy is nothing 
when opposed to the Crown and the 
people; and: the’ people have little 
power, if abandoned by: the aristo- 
cracy and the Orown.' Fortunate in- 
deed have been’ the ' circumstances 
whieh enabled our fathers to com- 
plete’ this’ mysteriousunion.. The 
strength of our system is its harmony. 
Take away: the: beauty of its propor- 
tions; and its energies are at an end. 
That amazing system, the work not 
of giddy choicecand tamultuous vio- 
lence, but: of the author of authors,” 
Time, with enough military vigour for 
war, with, enough ‘civil: influence ‘to 
make military. power in time of peace 
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impracticable, with: the checks ap- 
parently so hostile, in reality’so much 
in unison, as to make’ it the miost per- 
fect moral machine that ever was con- 
trived to perpetuate freedom’ among 
a people—would be violated and de- 
stroyed by any such organic innova- 
tion. 

What promises can exceed its per- 
formance? And it is this which, for 
the sake of putting a special pleader 
aniong the Law Lords, or’ of satis- 
fying the vulgar ambition’ of ‘a 
few discontented met,’ ignorant of 
their proper sphere, we are about to 
put in jeopardy, Does any- man 
think that the powér of the Crown 
is too little in the House of Lords? 
Is not the reverse notoriously ' the 
truth? Is not the influence of the 
Crown over the Bishops, who are not 
Peers but Lords of Parliament, mat- 
ter of just complaint?» Would not 
the power of the Crown be increased 
by ¢reating Peers for life? Would 
it not, especially in-a country where 
a vulgar appetite for technical rank 
is but too. conspicuous, increase the 
number of those who would gain by 
subserviency to the Crown in that 
assembly ? If you suddenly shift the 
ballast, your vessel will soon’ be 
under water— 


*Quamvis pontica pinus 
Sylvee, filia nobilis 
Jactes et genus ‘et nomen inutile.” 


On the other hand, if the creation 
of life-peers would give too much in- 
fluence. to the .Crown; beyond all 
doubt it would give a most invidi- 
ous distinction to those already en- 
nobled families, among whom the 
son of the mechanic may now hope 
to. take his place. It would tend to 
make them a separate caste, cut off 
(we speak of what must happen in 
less than a century) from the sympa- 
thies of their fellow-citizens. Such 
a state of things could not long con- 
tinue, 

It is: but | too deeply rooted: in: the 
nature of man‘to press social ‘distine- 
tions too far, ‘and insist on'them too 
much. + And conld anything be de- 
Visedl to ‘swell: the pride‘of a ‘héredi- 
tary Peer more éffectually than the 
Sight of upstart’ counterfeits, bearing 
the sanie: title with himself, but dis- 
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tinguished, nevertheless,’ by an ever- 
lasting badgé of inferiority? The 
classes’ and professions from’ whieh 
sich peers were’ taken would’ share 
in their degradation; and in the hos-: 
tility which it would inspire— 
“Touch them with several fortunes, 
The greater scorns the lesser... .. 
pes this ‘beggar, ~ aud’ denyt that 
The, pester shall bear contempt, heredi- 
ry: 


Mtich; no donbt; may be said about 
the dangers and. evils ‘of’ unworthy 
successors to: greatenames. Taken se- 
parately,' such arguments care power- 
ful; ‘taken :with reférence: to °a't col 
lective’ body; they: are: weak, ‘The 
question ‘is+on which side: does the 
balance of good preponderate?! Along 
with many. evils, and great-tenden- 
cies: to abuse, there ‘are-many: advan- 
tages in hereditary: honour. A true 
natural aristocracy is:.an) essential 
part of any large: body. rightly ‘con 
stituted. “It. is: formed) out: of) a 
class. of (legitimate, presumptions, 
which, taken ‘as: generalities, must) be 
admitted for: actual truths. To be 
bred in a place of estimation; to see 
nothing low or sordid: from one’s in- 
fancy; to be taught to respect one’s 
self; to be habituated to the censo- 
rial inspection of the pnblie ‘eye; to 
look early to public: opinion; ‘to 
stand upon such elevated ground: as 
to be enabled to take. large view of 
the widespread and. infinitely diyer- 
sified combinations of mén and af- 
fairs in 4 large: society’; to have 
leisure to read, to reflect; to con- 
verse; to be enabled.to. draw the 
court and attention of the wise and 
learned wherever they are tobe 
found; to be, habituated. ini armies 
to command and obey; to be tatight 
to despise danger in pursuit. of ho- 
nour and of duty; to be. formed te 
the greater’ degree of vigilanee, fore- 
sight, and. circumspection..in a state 
of things where no fault is: commit- 
ted with impunity, and ‘the slightest 
mistakes draw on the most ruinous 
consequences; to be ledto a guard- 
ed and regulated conduct from ‘a 
sense that: you ‘are considered: an in» 
structor .of your , fellow-citizens: in 
their ‘highest concerns;.:tobe em- 
ployed as an adininistrator: of: law 
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and justice, and to be’ thereby among 
the. first’ Benefactors, te. ‘mankind’;” 
«such is Mr. Burke’s argument. in 
favour ‘of a hereditary aristocracy, 
As a sole or even.a predominating 
element, it degenerates into an inso- 
lent domination ;-. as. an: ingredient, 
tempered, controlled, and. subdued 
by others, it has;: in, our, opinion, a 
dignified and refining influence, And 
here we may remark, that. almost 
the sole barrier to despetic power in 
Ktance for many years was the. firm- 
ness and integrity of its parliaments, 
which were:in fact; though. not in 
name,an hereditary aristocracy. Let 
axiy:; one compare the proceedings of 
that,,body with those of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s: peers, and then say on which 
side the balance of good predomi- 
nates. The cautious. and traditional 
wisdom of those great. bodies inter- 
posed often between the people and 
their_oppressors. Machiavelli speaks 
of them with admiration and respect ; 
and-their funetions were. well express- 
ed \by a First President of the parlia- 
ment) of Provence, when, he said,.to 
the king, whom. he resisted—‘Sonf- 
frez,; sire, qu’avec peine, haine, et 
enyie nous défendions votre auto- 
rité’’ One. of the worst, acts of a 
bad. reign was to substitute for this 
great aristocracy, which, with all its 
faults, had, done great. services, to its 
ecountry—holding, the mean “inter 
abruptam .contnmaciam et deforme 
obsequium” with singular judgment 
—a set of political adventurers, call- 
ed the Parliament Maupeou, many 
of them the mere creatures of the 
court and Madame Dubarri, and 
nevertheless welcomed to their new 
office by the approbation of the shal- 
low conceited writers of the day. 
The. pretext was a. better adminis- 
tration of | justice—‘‘Le préambule 
s'exprimait dans un langage que n’- 
eussent: pas .ésavoué les philosophes 
sui la. nécessité de_réformer les abus 
dans Tadministration, dela justice.” 
“Absit omen!” Then. purity of, jus- 
tice: was the pretext of a, tyrant; 
now it is that of.a few sottish and 
urblind democrats. The. result, in 

rance. is known to every one who 
has -read, Beaumarchais, who. in his 
celebrated, Mémoires branded the tur- 
pitude and gross corruption of this 
newly constituted body with inefface- 
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able infamy. ‘Then France began to 
see the difference between the min- 
ions. of a, court and a hereditary 
assembly, between the d’Aguesseans, 
and the Goezmans, who were in their 
place; and in spite of Voltaire, they 
agreed with Mabli, that the old par- 
liament was better than the ‘ Parle 
ment Postiche,”. To this fact we 
will add, the prophetic remark of 
Montesquieu, “Le pouvoir intermé- 
diaire subordonné le plas naturel est 
celui, dela noblesse; elle entre en 
quelque facon dans l’essence de la 
monarchie, dont la maxime fonda- 
mentale est, Point de monarque, point 
de noblesse--point de noblesse, point 
de monarque—mais on @ un des- 
pote!” Is there no danger that, if 
the House of Lords is lowered, the 
House of Commons may ruin itself 
by its own excessive power ? 

The question, however, now is, not 
whether you will establish a heredi- 
tary peerage, but whether you will 
take away from it its stability ?—it is 
not, whether you. will abolish the 
House of Lords, but whether you 
will ran the risk of polluting it by 
time-servers? Have there been no 
times in our history when the exer- 
cise of such a prerogative as is now 
claimed for the Crown would have 
been most dangerous? If James II. 
had imagined that such. authority 
belonged to him, can any man doubt 
that he would have filled the House 
of Lords, as he did the bench of jus- 
tice, with his Roman Catholic de- 
pendants? Is there not reason to 
believe that, as each party predomi- 
nates, it will flood the House of 
Lords with these creatures of a day, to 
confirm its own ascendancy? Would 
the minister who created at once 
twelve peers to ratify the Peace of 
Utrecht have been satisfied with so 
limited a number, if so convenient a 
method as has now been discovered 
had presented itself to him? If peer- 
age for life had been created, or even 
if the Lords had been, menaced with 
such, a measure, the. motion for tak- 
ing the Address into consideration, on 
the 23d Nov..1685, would never have 
been carried without a division; nor 
would the dignified and, manly. lan- 
guage. held .in , that, House haye 
offered so striking a.contrast to the 
pitiful and abject tone and demean- 
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our of the subservient House ‘of Com- 
mons. As it/was, Lord Sanderland 
is reported to have said that, to’ carry 
thé measures of’ the-Court, he would 
take Lord ‘Churchil’s’ troop of 
guards "peers. But'he recoiled, base 
as ‘he’ was, from ‘such an attempt; 
and are we to legislate onthe con- 
vietion that we shall never again 
have’ bad ‘king ‘and an’ unscrupu- 
lots ‘ministry,‘and that the’ firnmess 
and independence of ‘thé House’ of 
Lords’ can never again be'of ‘any ser- 
vice’ to’ the Constitution? Can we 
foretell that there may not be other 
battles ‘to ' be fought, and other victo- 


ries to be won’? ' The attempt to make | 


the hereditary peers’ a caste ‘by an- 
other Lord’ Sunderland, was baffled 
in' the reign of George the’ First; 
we trust that an attempt, which 
must have’ ‘the same ‘effect’ if’ it 
succeeds, ‘and’ which’ must, more- 
over, strengthen’ the influence of 
the Crown, ‘among’ a body where 
it needs no strengthening, will not pros- 
ow in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
‘o change the relations of the several 
parts of the constitution to’ each 
other, is to make ‘the lessons of his- 
tory, purchased’ ‘as they have~been 
with the best blood of our fathers, 
unavailing. ‘The character of the 
House of Lords is, that the honours 
of those who sit and vote in it are 
hereditary. It is so described by 
Whigs and Tories, by lawyers and 
historians. ‘It is in consequence of 
that ‘character that it has filled’ a 
wide space in history, and that it is 
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sapported bya thousand time-hallow- 
ed ‘associations. Fill it with the nomi- 
nees'of a-minister; ‘it will tio longer 
serve to interpose any obstdcle*to the 
inconsiderate) legislation’ which ‘an 
impetuous | deniocracy is’ sometimes 
rash enough ‘to insist upon. It may 
serve to gratify the vanity of women, 
or of men as little fitted as women to 
control the destinies of nations; it 
may provoke hostility by distinctions, 
invidious when: they are: manifestly 
uscless ; it “may even! register the 
edicts * which : it) will: be‘ unable’ to 
dispute: but’ its’ genuine functions 
‘will be gone'for'ever ; and if‘ever'the 
tims ‘should’ ¢omée when'its energies 
are required to serve either Crown-or 
people, they will’ be of as little ac- 
count as those:of the French Chamber 
of Peers in the hour-of trial, and sof 
ais little benefit to themselves ‘and to 
their country.’ a3 

‘Why, then,'should we uwnhinge the 
state, ruin the House ‘of Lords,' and 
pursue confusion; to guard against an 
evil which, if it exists at‘all, may be 
encountered’ by a ‘far more specific 
and appropriate remedy?’ Wise, in- 
deed, ‘should he be who shontd endea- 
vour to recast'a constitution which 
has defended us alike from the unjast 
aggression of power, ‘and ‘the capri- 
cious tyranny of the ‘multitude. “But 
if our rulers are weak, and our coun- 
cils infatuated, in the words of‘an’old 
writer, we can only’ ‘pray that’ the 
Lord will enable us to suffer; what 
He by miracle only can provent. 
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At a time when the attention of 
the’ nation ‘is almost’ exclusively di- 
rected to the colossal struggle in 
which “Great ‘Britain has’ taken so 
conspicuous @ part—when' the deep- 
est anxiety’ is felt regarding the’ issue 
of ‘the “Gonferéiives at Paris, which 
must have the effect either of restor- 
ing peace to Europe, or'of rendering 
. the’ ‘contest: ‘more desperate’ in its 
re re on before—'we were 
urely éntitled to expect that no at- 
fempts"wonld ‘be made, ‘at least’ by 
Her Majesty's ‘advisers, ‘to alter or in- 
novate any ‘acknowledged part of the 


fundamental constitution of the realm. 
It’ is with ‘great pain’ that we ‘feel 
ourselves’ called upon: to ‘denounce 
puch an attempt, which appears to us 
not the Jess’ dangerous because’ fur- 
tively made; and’ seemingly insignifi- 
cant of its kind. All permanent in- 
novations, all great changes’ and re- 
volutions; may be traced to @ very 
trifling source. The'whole constita- 
tion of ‘a coutitry may’ be’overthrown 
in consequence of some harrow 

patture from its° fundaihental” rules 
a departure’ which possibly may 
appear at ‘the time’ too ‘trivial ‘to 
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dethand Fetnonstrance, but whith, be- 
ing drawn’ into a’ precedent, may, in 
the’ course of Years; be the means of 
prodaciig’ the most'serious and disas- 
trous @ffeets!'° Phe ‘tree “that ‘could 
hive withstood ‘the’ blast of the wild- 
és hitirricatie, will ‘become. rotten, at 
tlié Gore; ifthe! rain can penetrate to 
its" bole; even through a miserable 
crévite? ‘The’ dykes ‘of Holland, 
which defy ‘thé’ winter storms, haye, 
éré ‘how, yiélded' to the mining of 


that’ stealthy ‘engineer, the rat, and 
provinces’ have “been inundated, in 
consequenée. ”' And, therefore, if well 
bedories U8’ to ‘be jealous of, any, at- 
tempt, ‘however trivial, or however 
spéeiousfor' plausible’ reasons can 
always be adduced on behalf of any 
kifif of innovation—to’ alter the re- 
copiised principles “of our constitu- 
tion, of “to: inttroduce.'a totally new 
element into its framework. |” 

JWe allude, of course, to the attempt 
which. Her ‘Majesty’s advisers -have 
thought “proper. tomake, at alter- 
ing the nosey A constitution of the 
House’ of ‘Lords, by the introduction 
of “Life Peers ‘irito that: body. The 
quéstion'' is‘ ‘riow being’ tried in. the 
case of Mr: Baron Parke, who ‘has 
been!” created “ Baron Wensleydale, 
without femsinder to heirs; and it is 
impossible, looking to the attendant 
cifetimistances, to avoid the conclusion 
that this “eréation has been deliber- 
ately made, for the purpose of .estab- 
lishitig''a precedent for opening, the 
door of thé highest deliberative as- 
sefiibly fo anew order of nobles, who 
aré not to have the privilege of trans- 
initting ‘their rank and titles to pos- 
terity.”' For, if the only object had 
been, ‘'as‘fs alleged, to recruit . the 
numbers’ of life Lords upon whom 
the “task of hearing and deciding ap- 
peal: fromthe inferior courts ofthe 
country ‘1Hust devolve, there was. ob- 
viously no necessity, nor even reason 
in this instance, for departing from 
the ‘usualyconditiors of the peerage, 
Lotd Wensleydale (for' so we are 
bound to- call him, in. virtue, of his 
patent -of' nobility from the Queen) 
is a’ man of ‘advanced years, and has 
no ‘son. ' Ti? all’ human probability, 
therefore, ‘the ‘title, even though it 
had been ‘destined to heirs-male, as is 
the: common form, would become ex- 
tint at his death, Want of fortune, 
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as the, megns of. sustaining, in the 
future, time, the social.position which 
a peer ought to occupy, has, often 
been, alleged, and with reason, as a 
suffieient obstacle in the way.of the 
elevation, of commoners, distinguished 
for, their ,acquirements and. genius, to 
the Peerage, .It has, been said, and 
with great. truth, that the present and 
fleeting. gain, is. more, than . counter- 
balanced by the future and perma- 
nent. disadvantage... For ac- 
quirements and genius, ofthe man.so 
elevated are. but.personal, and perish 
with him—the heirs remain as pau- 
per peers, no ornament, to their order, 
and, may, for.a,seemingly inadequate 
consideration, be willing to surrender 
their independence,., and. use, their 
legislative powers at the.,bidding of 
an unserupulous. minister. But,. in 
the present, case, when the chance of 
succession was so small, there, could 
be little room for such.an objection ; 
perhaps there-was none, for the for- 
tune of Lord Wensleydale may be, for 
anything we know to the contrary, 
quite adequate to the maintenance of 
a peerage; therefore we, must hold 
that. this case was selected. purposely 
to. try, the..question,.. Indeed, sup- 
posing that Her .Majesty’s advisers 
were justified in making the attempt 
to alter the constitution of the House 
of Lords by the introduction of Peers 
for life, they could hardly. have, se- 
lected a better instance. For, if:it 
should :be decided or declared, that 
there is. a limit to the prerogative of 
the Crown, and that the creation ofja 
peer for life, like Lord Wensleydale, is 
simply,a personal honour, but does not 
carry along with it the privilege of s 
seat. in the House of .Lords,. all un- 
seemly questions of. precedency. will 
be avoided, In. that. case.it is not 
likely that. the experiment will be 
renewed; for we may, safely conclude 
that, the. object of ,her. Majesty’s, ad- 
visers. in issuing this singular, patent 
was not. to gratify Lord Wensleydale 
by the gift .of.a barren honour, but 
to make him a member of the House 
of Peers,, entitled, to speak and. to 
yote;, and thereby to establish a pre- 
cedent for the future.creation. of,.a 
non-hereditary peerage. i 
Before entering into the questions 
of privilege and prerogative, it, may 
be as well to consider the reasons 
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founded on expediency which have 
been ddvaricéd in behalf ‘of’ the’ crea- 
tion of peeragés for life: Such of her 
Majesty’s' ministers ‘as have’ spoken, 
upon the stibject have been exceed-' 
ingly ‘catitious and guarded in ‘their 
language. ‘None’ of them ‘have ven-. 
tured! to ‘assert an opinion’ that, for 
the ‘future, ‘it would ‘be advisable, to 
multiply this kind of peerages.’ Their’ 
argutrients #0 little beyond this—that | 
whereas the’ appellate jurisdiction’ of. 
the House of Peers onderait neces- 
sary that at all tires’ thére should be 
among! that body ‘persons bairimntr 
acquainted ‘with the law, and ‘qual 


vantage of the ¢countty “that such 
creations should be not’ permanent, 
bat temporary, not’ hereditary but 
personal. In° this there ‘is not only’ 
sdihe;’but much plausibility. It is of, 
the utmost importance to the country 
that ‘the ‘highest’ legal’ talent’ should 
be engaged for the fast Court of Ap- 
peal’; and we are’ not of the number 
of those who consider that ‘a court of 
appédl iitight be dispensed with,” We’ 


believe ‘that ‘the consciousness that’ 


there’ exists’ a’ triburial which has the 
power of revising or ‘altering their 


judgtiients; has conduced more than” 


anything else’ to ‘stimulate the zeal, 
activity, and ‘attention of the judges 
in thé ordinary courts of law; and it 
would bea very hazardous’ experi- 
ment to give’ an irresponsible ‘charac- 
ter to their decisions, We think 
also, ‘and’ ‘we make’ this adinission 
freely, that some decided ‘steps should 
be ‘takén for’ the better regulation of 
the ‘ultimate Court of Appeal.’ “The 
House ‘of Péers, ‘as a body, has long 


since ‘abdicated’ its’ right: of ‘sitting” 


in judginent, except i sore cases” 
peculiar to the péerage. ‘The judicial 
duties are’ now’invariably devolved 
upon jadicial Peers, that is to say, 
upon those who have either occupied 
or occupy the Highest judicial offices; 
and although ‘the form of putting the 
question “to ‘the House, ‘after, the opi- 
nion of the légal Peers hasbeen deli- 
veréd; ‘is: still observed! no“ instand¢e 
of any‘attenipt on the ‘part’ of other 
cers to vote, ‘has taken’ ‘place for a’ 
ong series ‘of -years.’’ ‘Thus the appel- 
late jurisdiction ofthe House Naa 
been ‘eonfided®'to ‘a! small? and “fltd- 
tuating ' committed; on’ whom’ attend- 
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- doubts.as to the propriety of, the sys- 

tem which would necessarily, to;somes 
extent, expose .the j 
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ance at the hearing. of causes, is, not 
compulsory, ;- and, although, hitherto, 
as we Verily, believe to :be..the casa, 
the judgments have, been, such, as to. 
give Eig satisfaction, there is,ne; 
security for the continuance ofa .sufr 
ficiently qualified number, of adequate. 
Judges. We think that.some other ar+ 
rangement for establishing, and securs; 
ing a a tribunal of ‘appeals 
should be adopted; but we demur greate, 
ly to the plan now proposed of creating, 
life peerages for the purpose, of keapt 
ing the jurisdiction within the House: 
of Lords. Very. wisely, ..we,, think, 


-' has’ it ‘heen. provided .that Judges: 
fied to act as judges, it'is for the ad-~ 


shall’ not be eligible .to.,sit,sin, the; 
House of Commons, Their functions:: 
being. of the. utmost. importance. td, 
the ‘wellbeing and safety, of the comr 
muhity, itis above all things desirable. 
that they should not be; allowed to: 
mingle actively. in that. strife, of pari. 
ties, which ‘must, to a. certam, extent, 
in very many cases, wanp the judg- 
ment, or at least. give 4.strong politiz; 
cal bias. The judicial. ‘atmosphere; 
ought to be not. only pure jbut calm, 
for £0 constituted are the; human, 
frame and mind, that, excitement-of 
any kind is apt, to disturh the equili-, 
brium of the judgment, .and... often 
suggests hasty: views, which. will not, 


‘bear the test of, severe and. dispas-.. 
sionate investigation, . Neither,should 


the attention of a Judge, be.too;muehd 
directed to objects alien,to-his.funes) 
tion. Undoubtedly, there.,are .minds 
so active and, eapacious; that’ they. 
rebel against, any. restriction, of theirs: 
powers, and go, beyond ,their proper, 
spheré, led away by a, craving for ins «: 
tellectual exercise, or, under’ jthe in- 
fluetice of overpowering ambition,.« 
But these constitute the exception, 
not the rule; and .we, humbly. ven- 


‘ture to.think that the best,judges are 


to be found among the, men, who-deno 
yiate least from, the, tenor. of; their 
way, and who de not deyote,.them- 
pelise, ASO to other; occupations 
Therefore we have great, 


> 


dge, to, the ine 
fluences ofthe politician, or; at any. 
rate, distract his attention .from, what, 
is or ought to be thé main; object, and 
purpose of his life. Besides, this, .it 
is not convenient or decorons \that 
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there shonld be anywhere an. unpaid 
tribunal upon which. such. serious re- 
sponsibilities ;-devolve,. . Judges re- 
ceive sdlaries.in order that they may 
be compelled. to. de: their work, and 
overcome: that tendency towards in- 
dolence from. which very few of the 
human race are altogether free. The 
salaried Judge must,act: he must at- 
tend to every. case which is brought 
Aefore him, unless he can allege occa- 
sional failure! of health, or unless he 
declines on account. of interest or affi- 
nity. But. voluntary and. unpaid 
Judge: may absent. himself at. pleas- 
ure,) ant without. responsibility—a 
very serious matter to suitors, and, 
as’ we think, inconsistent) with the 
proper 2dmainistration of justice. For 
many reasons, therefore, it: appears to 
ms, that the time:has arrived when 
the supreme appeal court of the realm 
should -be. placed upon a footing dif- 
ferent. from. that which has hitherto 
existed, and that it should be so-re- 
modelled as.to give it .a permanent 
and responsible character. We have 


already observed that, as regards the 
great body of the Peers, their appel- 
late jurisdiction and power is merely 


aimnamé; and surely it is not worth 
retaining the shadow. when the sub- 
stance: has passed. away. There are 
évidently many deficiencies in the 
present system. The bulk of appeals 
are from the: Scottish courts; and as 
the Scotch law differs materially from 
that. of England, being -based alto- 
gether upona separate foundation, it 
is' important that at least one Judge, 
intimately acquainted with the sys- 
tem, and ‘trained to its technicalities, 
should; be. a. member of the court of 
dast resort. Looking to the present 
state of the Scottish bar and bench, 
we must confess that we entertain 
grave doubts whether any competent 
lawyer could be found to undertake 
such a duty for the unsubstantial 
reward of a life peerage; and. we 
apprehend that no. satisfactory or 
thoroughly efficient arrangement for 
the determination of appeals from 
the courts of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, can. be effected, unless based 
upon the principle of delegating the 
appellate jurisdiction of the. House 
of, Peers to. a conrt, holding its sit- 
tings in London, comprising the high- 
ast legal talent which can be drawn 
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from. the: three. kingdoms, but; not 
necessarily, in so far as its. members 
are concerned, directly. connected 
with. the peerage... Of course, the 
Judges in such.a court of appeal 
should be, like all other Judges, the 
paid servants of the State; and we 
are confident: that such @ measnre, 
the details of which would be matter 
of grave consideration, could not fail 
to be acceptable, and must. prove 
highly beneficial to. the country at 
large. Indeed, it: is manifest that 
some such alteration of the law is 
now peremptorily required; as it is 
upon the, inconvenience and insecu- 
rity of the working: of the present 
system of appellate jurisdiction, as 
vested nominally in the whole body 
of the House. of Peers, that the main 
arguments in. favour of what we 
must consider as a dangerous attempt 
to. destroy the hereditary : constita- 
tion of the Upper Heuse. have been 
founded. 

These observations of ours have 
not been made at random. We know 
that many of the. highest and_ best 
legal authorities of our time have 
regarded the uncertain state of the 
constitution, of the last court of 
appeal with considerable misgivings 
as to the future, and that they have 
entertained a deep anxiety. as to the 
possible result, if no definite arrange- 
ment shouldbe made.. The estab- 
lishment of a responsible tribunal, 
such as we have hinted at, would, in 
any case, have deprived. the inven- 
tors and advocates of the creation of 
life-peerages of their only plausible 
plea; because, as we have already 
remarked, none of them have ventured 
to express their unqualified approval 
of the institution of life-peers, as giv- 
ing new blood to the Legislature— 
they merely take their stand upon the 
judicial advantages which might re 
sult from. the new method of crea 
tion. But if the same advantages, 
or, as it appears to us, advantages 
much more important and even pre 
cious to the public interest, could be 
derived from the institution of a new 
court, framed in accordance and con- 
sonance with the legal practice of the 
realm, and calculated to give univer- 
sal satisfaction and security, we 4p- 
prehend that the House of Lords 
would. lose nothing if it renounced 
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what, to the great bulk of its mem- 
bers, is a pure fiction of authority. 
The pretext—for it is. nothing more 
—for the introduction of life-peerages, 
has been rested upon a-very narrow 
ground; namely, the necessity of pro- 
viding for the adequate discharge of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House. 
By the consent of Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, to the erection of an inde- 
pendent and responsible tribunal of 
appeal, of which ‘the Law Lords of 
Parliament might be members, the 
difficulty could be obviated at once; 
and then—if it should still be pro- 
posed to make a radical change in 
the constitution of the Upper House 
—the question may be argued upon 
broad and general. grounds. If in 
any quarter—we care not how high 
it be—it is deemed advisable, or ex- 
pedient, or creditable, or conducive 
to the maintenance of the present 
constitution of the realm, that life- 
peerages should hereafter be copiously 
introduced, let the subject be venti- 
lated and discussed with all imagin- 
able freedom and latitude. But this 
back blow—this poor attempt, as.we 
must needs think it to be, of endea- 
vouring to gain a precedent and an 
example by insidious means, without 
the co-operation of Parliament— 
strikes us.as peculiarly shabby ; .and 
is anything but wise, inasmuch -as it 
indicates.a desire to.push the preroga- 
tive of the Crown beyond the point 
which has been held as constitutional 
since the union of the three kingdoms. 
In a matter such as this is, we need 
hardly repeat the words of Lord 
Lyndhurst, that we do not speak of 
the Sovereign personally, but of the 
advisers of the Sovereign. 

All that we have hitherto said re- 
lates to the expediency of creating 
life-peerages for the purpose of sup- 
plying possible deficiencies in the 
number of Law Lords who now exer- 
cise the whole appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of Peers. But the greater 
question is behind; and although we 
approach the subject with considera- 
ble diffidence, we are constrained to 
express our opinion that, in the case 
of Lord Wensleydale, the prerogative 
of the Crown has been stretched be- 
yond its proper limit. We do not 
mean as to the title. The Crown isthe 
fountain of honour; and there seems 
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to: be little doubt: that: tho: Crown 
may create titles at pleasure without 
any violation of the constitution. ‘The 
old orders:of Thanes’ and: Vavasors 
may. be resuscitated, or new: orders 
of knighthood; with -extraordi 
rank of precedence, may be formed, 
All that, and even more than: that, 
lies ‘within. the power of the Sove- 
reign. But the institution of a new 
estate, or a new order, ora new tenuré 
of nobility, which shall have ‘the 
effect of augmenting or: decreasing 
the power of either of the two other 
recognised and established estates of 
the reali, the Lords or the: Com- 
mons, is ‘an assumption or exerciseof 
power beyond the prerogative of the 
Crown; and we, who certainly do 
not lean to the side of: democracy, 
must oppose. any such innovation,*as 
strongly and strenuously as we would 
do were the true privileges of the 
Crown assailed. We deny not»the 
right of the Queen to. bestow honours 
and titles, and to give rank and prece- 
dence; but the ease is very different 
when we find the Queen—or, to speak 
more accurately and properly, the 
Queen’s advisers—attempting to alter 
the recognised hereditary character 
of one of the legislative chambers.) 
Let us then consider what is’ the 
constitution of the House of Lords. 
Diligent search has been : made. for 
precedents to show that, at an ‘early 
period of English history, the:Crown 
was in-the use of granting pecrages 
for life only ; and we ‘are: bound>to 
allow that sufficient evidence: has 
been brought to establish the: fact 
that, in the reign of Richard ID.pat 
least one peerage of that: nature was 
created. But those who -will take 
the trouble. to peruse the’ elaborate 
reports upon the dignity of othe 
Peerage, issued in 1820, 1822;.:and 
1825, will find that in those early times 
the Crown assumed and exercised 
most arbitrary powers. Peers: were 
summoned or not summoned. to Par-. 
liament according to the will.of) the 
sovereign, and the right: to exelude 
from Parliament a peer who ‘had 
once taken his seat, was exercised: by 
the 'Crown in repeated instances. 
If ‘precedents drawn fromthe early 
history of England are to be'accepted 
as rules for interpreting the existing 
measure of the prerogative of the 
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Crown, we must necessarily conclude 
that thé Crown has the power, with- 
Out trial or forfeiture, ‘to suspend or 
take away the privileges of any peer, 
and that this can-be done simply by 
withholding a writ at the time when 
Parliament is summoncd. We doubt 
greatly whether even the strongest 
ring for prerogative would main- 
ain that such a course would be 
ae at the present day. But 
n truth we set very little value upon 
suth ‘précédents, beyond what at- 
taches to them as mere antiquarian 
es and’ for this ‘reason, that 
thé® ancient usage of England in 
ra to peerages is of no value 
in'determining the rights, privileges, 
Or position of members of the present 
Hotise of Lords. It seems to be 
forgotten ‘that there is now no 
English House, nor are there an 
Peers of England. The unions wit 
Seotiand and Ireland entirely altered 
the’character of the existing Peerage. 
To borrow the language of the Third 
Report upon the Dignity :— 

‘When .the union of England and 
Scotland was accomplished in, the reign 
of Queen Anne, all the adult peers of 
the realm pf England were entitled to 
writs of summons in the eharacter of 
temporal Lords of the Parliament of 
England, as that’ Parliament was then 
obistituted ; but there are ge no dee er 
any peers of the realm of Englan 
Re los oath peoddna, England ef 
welloas Scotland ceased to be distinct 
realms; ‘and all the peers'of the realm 
‘ef England, and all the peers of the 
realm of Seotland, became, by the terms 
of the Treaty, of Union, peers of the now 
kingdom, of Great Britain.” 

‘In like manner the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland produced a change 
im the character of the Peerage: 


*\All the peers of Ireland, and all the 
péers‘of Great Britain, and all the peers 
ofothé United Kingdom ‘since created, 
forth, in‘some degree, the second estate 
of;the; realm of ‘the United Kingdom, 
qualified. by the power given to the 
peers of Ireland to divest thetnselves of 

yelr privileges ae such, under. certain 

cumstances; but twenty-eight only of 
he-peers of Ireland are Lords of Parlia- 
mient,, being elected to represent. the 
fest of the peers of Ireland in Parlia- 
ment; and their election being for life, 
‘A’power is ‘also reserved to the Crown 


; 


to’créate néw peers of Ireland, under 
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certain circumstances; and_ the peers 
so created become also part of the whole 
body of peers of the United Kingdom, 
though not by their creation Lords of 
Parliament, and though, by the terms of 
their creation, made péers of Ireland 
only. 

“Tt seems manifest, therefore, ‘that 
not only the peers of the realm of the 
United. Kingdom of Gréat Britain and 
Ireland at the present day, but. all the 
members of the legislative assemblies of 
the United Kingdom, both as bodies, and 
asindividual membersof different bodies, 
and in their several different and respec- 
tive rights and capacities, bear little re- 
semblance to any of the members of the 
legislative assemblies of the realm of 
England from the Conquest, before and 
to the reign of John; and the peers of 
the realm of the United Kingdom, both 
asa body and individually, are very 
different from the peers of the realm of 
England, before the Union of England 
and Scotland in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and especially as many of them are 
not Lords. of Parliament ; and such of 
them as are elected to represent, the 
peers of Scotland, and such of them as 
are elected to represent the peers of 
Treland, are Lords of Parliament by 
election, and not by virtue of their re- 
spective dignities, though the possession 
of those dignities is a necessary qualifi- 
cation to warrant their election.”— 
Lhird Report on the Dignity of the Peer- 
age, pp. 84, 85. 


It is manifest, therefore, that such 
& question as this, affecting the status 
and privileges of the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, cannot be settled 
by reference to early English prece- 
dents. There is no longer an English 
peerage, neither is there an English 

overeign. The Acts of Union have 
quite altered the character of the 

eerage, for they have established a 
clear and intelligible distinction be- 
tween Peers of the United Kingdom 
and Lords of Parliament, The mero 
possession of the dignity by no means 
implies the right to sit in the House 
of Lords, ith the exception of 
sixteen who are elécted to serve in 
each Parliament, the whole body of 
what were the peers of Scotland, 
but who are now peers of the United 
Kingdom, are excluded from the 
House of Lords, unless qualified to 
sit in virtue of a new patent; and 
that portion of the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom whose ancestors 
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were peers of Ireland, are represented 
in’, Parliament, by twenty-eight of 
theif number., It is important that 
this distinction.should. be,,borne,,,in 
mind; the more, especially. because, 
by @ loose and inaccurate mode: of 
expression, many people are led’ to 
think that the descendants of the.old 
Scottish ‘and: Irish “peers. ‘are’ not 
peers’ of the United Kingdon. Yet 
such unquestionably’ is‘ their ‘charac- 
ter; but though peers of the United 
Kingdom, they are not necessarily 
inembers of the House of Lords, |: 
If, therefore, precedent is to be re- 
garded as affording any .rule for:.as- 
certaining the. extent, of, the, Soye- 
reign’s prerogative, it humbly; ap- 
pears to us that no instance from -the 
history of. England: previous to, the 
unions: with Scotland .and : Ireland, 
cari’ be accepted as satisfactory. The 
laws’ of England, as‘a’ province’ or 
component. part’ of ‘the. realm,’ may 
have remained intact; but the chia- 
racter of the Peerage, was .entirely 
altered. The question, is not now, 
What were the powers or. extent, of 
the prerogative of the ,.monarcls 
of. England?. It. is:, simply. |; this, 
What, are. the powers, and what is the 
prerogative of the Sovereign of. the 
United: Kingdom of .Great. Britain 
and Ireland? For otherwise, be it 
observed, the, search for precedents 
must be extended both to Scotland 
and Ireland, and we apprehend that 
investigation so directed might, lead 
to some curious results. We, know 
that King James, who sueceeded to 
the throne of England, had such an 
exalted notion of his prerogative, that 
in his progress, southward he actu- 
ally tried. in person, and condemned 
to death, an unfortunate footpad, 
who in. all probability would have 
received a milder sentence from a,less 
august tribunal. As to, creations of 
the peerage. in Scotland, take. the 
case of the Barony of Rutherford. 
That peerage was created by Charles 
in, 1661; a much more, recent 
authority than Richard, II. ; and ‘the 
. destination was to Andrew Ruther- 
ford, and the heirs male of his body, 
quibus  deficientibus, quamcumque 
iam personam seu personas, quas 
sibi quoad vixerit, quinetiam in arti- 
culo. mortis, ad. ei suceedendum, , ac 
» fore ejus heredes tallie et provisionis 
VOL, LXXIx, 
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itt ehidom: digiftate, ndahiihare gt, de 
signare placueri}, Totindtin, nomina- 
tionem et, designaionem, Wann .ojus 
subscribendain, subgue provisionibus 
réstrietionibus , et, Mondor ae ae 
dicto Andréa, ‘pro, ejus: eae oan 
dicta designatione exprimendis.” Tn 
short, if the first, Lord \Ruthentord 
had no heirs-male, he was entitled -by 
this patent to assign the dignity, even 
on death-bed, to any, person, whom hp 
night choose to name; and there: was 
nothitig to preyent.him, if 50, disposed, 
froni having nominated. his footman 
to succeed biig'tn tho peseaba te 
is,a precedent. to which. we nespest- 
fully Fepnest the attention, uf hose 
who are bent upon, asserting, the un- 
limited. nature of Weak gloss 
tive; and we, should Tike to, know 
whether. they. are prepared to. mam- 
tain that such a patent,qif; granted 
‘now, would, be regarded. as constitn- 
tional, and would be held sufficient to 
entitle the. assignee, not the, heir, of 
the originally, created, peer. .to..sit, in 
the House of Lords? Certainly we 
are entitled to demand, if-this dase of 
Lord’ Weiisleydale ‘is-to be ‘décited 
tpon precedents, a distinct answer to 
the foregoing’ question, For, as. we 
haye already shown—we; trust, dis- 
tinctly,, and we. know,,incontrover- 
tibly—the interest, now at istake;con- 
cerns, not, the, Peerage\.of, England, 
which has long sinee :ceasedotorexist, 
but the interest of, thie: Peeragesofithe 
United Kingdom; .and 'therefore* 
cedents drawn ‘fromthe. history of 
England can have no- more weight 
than precedents drawn fiom’ the ‘his- 
tories or records’ of Scotland® or of 
Ireland. nid tosoem oil al 
We think: that no weight: whatever 
is to be giver'te such precedettts;:: No 
ser errien of the, United, Kingdom of 
Great, Britain, and; Ireland) has, til 
now,..attempted ‘to, alter, the! héredi- 
tary character of the: Peerage’ This 
is the. very first’ instance:of: x 
for life granted .in themonarehywe- 
der which we: live, and it cannot be 
considered otherwise than as ‘an innio- 
vation. “We use that tern’ iri its most 
innocuous sense }‘not meaning thereby 
to challenge the right of the Crown 
to. confer a new description of dignity, 
but simply marking the fact that, th 
dignity, as granted, is. new, .But,the 
creation of such a dignity by no means 
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danriesWithiit the right toa seat in 
the, Honse.-of ,Lords.,. As we have 
alteady) shown, many of the Peers 
ofthe United Kingdom, all of whom 
are hereditary, are expressly excluded 
from that, House, not by will of the 
Severeign alone, but by express sta- 
tate, bearing the, authority of the 
Three Estates of the realm, . If there 
b@,any. meaning whatever. in the 
phrase that this. is a “limited mo- 
nareby,”. it) must be held to signify 
that the. Orown cannot, ex proprw 
moti, interfere with the constitution 
of,the.other two Estates, It cannot, 
We,know: well; interfere arbitrarily 
with, the constitation of the House 
of Commons; but, is.it not an inter 
fergnee with, the constitution.-of the 
House of Lords, when we find a new 
kindof peerage created, for the pur- 
pose of; giving the party so created a 
voioe,inthe Legislature? Is that not 
dirsetly ‘contrary. to constitutional 
usage——to the, “lex et consuetudo 
Pauliamenti,” which has been justly 
held.),as..the great. bulwark of. the 
national freedom? On this point we 
invite consideration ; and the more 
deeply. it is considered, the stronger, 
Weare, assured, will be the convic- 
tion that the present attempt, if 
successful, would: be highly danger- 
ous to.the liberties of the courtry. 
y~All, must agree with us that it is 
of;; the; most) vital importance that 
the independence of the two national 
chambers should be maintained. The 
House of Commons cannot be other- 
wise than. independent, because it 
ig» strictly electoral. All proposals 
which have -hitherto been made to 
place..a, certain. number of seats at 
the disposal of ministers, or rather 
te allow, ministers. tosit. and vote 
Without, representing a constituency, 
have been .scouted; and although 
very ‘plausible arguments have from 
time..to..time been advanced to 
prove: the expediency of such an ar- 
raagement, these have failed to con- 
vinee the people of this country that 
it, would . be, safe, to depart; m any 
case, from the electoral system of re- 
turn, | The. House of Peers hitherto 
has:i2 been independent, because, 
though. the Grown has the right of 
creating. new peers, that right has 
only been exercised according to the 
existing, and understood conditions ; 
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and. the. hereditary ‘constitution , of 
the House renders it impossible to 
suppose that any undue or exorbi- 
tant exercise of the power of the 
Crown, in creating new peers, can 
permanently affect. its independence. 
It by no means follows that the suc- 
cessor. of the original peer is to be 
swayed by ‘the same motives which 
affected. his father, or that. he. will 
tread implicitly in his footsteps; 
and therefore, even in times of great 
exciteinent, the power of creation 
has been exercised within limits by 
the advisers | of the Orown. Lord 
Brougham, who, in the days. of the 
Reform Bill, was not very scrupu- 
lous, intended, as he tells us himself, 
to advise his sovereign, William IV., 
to gxercise his prerogative to an ex- 
tent which ‘never-had been attempted 
before, and which, we devoutly: trast, 
will never ‘be attempted again. He 
says, “ When I went! ito Windsor 
with Lord Grey, I had.a list. of 
EIGHTY creations, framed upon. the 
principle of making the least possible 
permanent addition to our House, 
and to the aristoeracy, by calling up 
peers’ eldest. sons—by choosing men 
without families—by making Scotch 
and Irish peers.” It it of no avail 
now to revert to the past, or to enter 
into any discussion whether or not 
the proposed measure was justifiable ; 
more especially as Lord Brougham 
adds, “‘ But such was my deep sense 
of the dreadful consequences of the 
act, that I much question whether I 
should not have preferred running 
the risk of confusion that attended 
the loss of the bill as it then stood.” 
Under the present hereditary system, 
there is little danger that the House 
of Peers will lose its. independent 
character; nor could it. be so affected, 
even for a short period, save by some 
such exorbitant exercise of the power 
of the,Crown, by creating simultane- 
ously an undue and waconstitu- 
tional number of peers. But the 
case would be widely different 
if life-peerages were to be allowed, 
and recognised as conferring a right 
to. sit “te rae of ote Peer- 

in the ordinary course of sucees- 
ion become rapiiliy extiect. In 1707, 
when the Union Roll of Scotland was 
made up, the number of the Peerage 
amounted to 154; and since: then six, 
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having proved their claims, have’ been 
added, thus ‘swelling the number to 
160, » At: present there are’ only 82 
members of that Peerage; showing a 
diminution of nearly one-half in the 
course of 150 years. If, then, the 
lapse of ".ereditary peerages is to be 
supplied—as no doubt it will be sup- 
plied,should the claim of ‘Lord ‘Wens- 
leydale to take his seat in the House 
of Peers be allowed—by peers created 
for life only, who can fail'to see that, 
in the course of time, the indepen- 
dence of the Upper House must be 
entirely extinguished ? In thenatural 
course of events, that Chamber must 
become an appanage of the Crown, 
very much indeed in the condition of 
the old English Chamber of Peers, 
when: the Crown exercised its discre- 
tion; in issuing or withholding writs 
of summons to Parliament. Therein, 
we conclude, lies the real danger. We 
speak of “the constitution of the 
country,” and men regard the term 
asivague because so much is implied. 
But it is different when we consider 
separately the constitution of each 
branch of the Legislature. Then we 
are dealing, not with generalities, but 
with facts; and we appeal, not only 
to ‘the antiquarian and the genealo- 
gist, but to the understanding of ‘all 
educated men, whether, until now, 
they: ever conceived the possibility of 
a non-hereditary House of Lords? 
Surely, in 1882, when a design for 
swamping that House was seriously 
entertained, the legality of creatin 
peerages for life must have occurr 
tosome of the men of acute and dar- 
ing intellect who were willing to peril 
30: much for the success of their fa- 
vourite ‘measure, and yet no oe 
of the kind was put forward. It is. 
in the “ennoblement of the blood” 
which, once bestowed, the sovereign 
cannot recall, that the essential privi- 
lege and pre-eminence of the Peerage 
lies. Take that away, and the whole 
character of the dignity is altered. 
Some kind of argument has been 
attempted to be drawn in favour of 
life-peerages, from the patent fact that 
bishops have seats in the House: of 
Lords. To that we answer that the 
‘Spiritual Lords,” as they are termed, 
“it ‘there partly by consuetade, and 
partly» by statute; and: Blackstone 
thus explains the reason of their sit- 
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ting: ““ These” (44. ‘the’ Bpiritial 
Lords) “hold, or aresapposed to hold; 
eertdin ancient baronies “under the 
Queen ; for William the Conqueror 
thought proper to change: the’ ‘spiri- 
tual tenure of frankalmoign; or ‘free 
alms, under which the ‘bishops ‘held 
their lands during the’/Saxon: govern- 
ment, into the feodal oy Norman’ ten- 
ure by barony, which subjected their 
estates to all civil charges and asdéss+ 
ments, from whieh they were. befére 
exempt; and in right of stecession te 
those baronies which were nalien* 
able from their respective ‘dignitios, 
the ‘bishops and abbots were allowed 
their seats in’ the House’ of Lords.” 
And let it be specially remarked? that 
the Crown has’ no ‘power ‘to “calla 
newly-created bishop, in virtue ofhis 
bishoprie, to sit in: the House of Lords; 
This is distinctly: asserted ‘by: the stac 
tute 10 and 11 Vict. cap. 108; whieh 
provides that the number of English 
Lords Spiritual shall not‘ be increased! 
by the creation of any new: bishopric: 
So here isa precedent, if énts. 
are to be sought for, limiting othe 
power of ‘the Crown as ‘to new dighit 
ties, and debarring it from interferiig 
with the constituted rights-of another 
estate of the realm. ; £0 
In the course: of this’ discussion 
upon a subject not only mteresting; 
but. of the ‘highest importatiee, we 
have studiously avoided: mixing’ up 
the question of the right of the Orown 
to confer titles ‘of ‘honour at 
with that of the exerciseof the-pre- 
rogative to create, contrary’ to eon 
suetude,.a new kind of nobility to sit 
in the House of ‘Lords.’ They” axe 
indeed totally separate questions and 
must ‘so’ be ‘considered im- order ‘te 
arrive at a proper understanding of 
the point: at issue. We submit that 
this much is clear and-evident—Ist) 
That the right of sitting in the House 
of Lords is not the necessary 'conse+ 
quence of the possession of a British 
peerage ; 2d, That, with the exception 
of the Bishops or Lords Spiritual, 
who sit in the character of holders of 
ancient. baronies under the Queen; ‘all 
the members of the House’ of Lords’ 
are- hereditary peers; 3d, That sinee 
the union of England and ‘Scotland, 
which merged the two ancient em 
doms. into’ one ‘monarchy: under ‘thi 
name of Great Britain; and made‘all 
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the éxisting:peers, without any excep- 
tion; :peersiof Great Britain, there has 
been ‘no:\instance of any) attempt;.on 
thei part of the Crown. to.create peer- 
ages without ‘remainder; ‘4th, That 
the «same:observation applies’ to. the 
United Kingdom of (Great Britain and 
freland;:whichwas'established by the 
Aicbofi Union with Ireland, and which 
made /all:existing peers, peers of the 
United Kingdom. 
eaVThe present isthe first: instance in 
which: title of nobility, without re- 
mainder, ids been conferred by patent, 
anditheomere title; as a personal hon- 
our,;may be mniinpeachable, But itis 
sm wery different) thing when it is at- 
tempted-to pive the holder of that title 
#seat'in the House of Lords,;which, we 
trombly! venture ‘to! think, is beyond 
thie power ofithe Crown, because it is 
euntrary ‘to! theacknowledged con- 
stitution and hereditary character of 
thée:House of Lords. That there must 
be,some limit::'tothe exercise of the 
prevegative is certain ; and: we shall 
‘ease for the sdlution of those 
twho:takd) the opposite ‘view. \ Its 
thisaoWouldothe Grown be ‘entitled 
40 vissuesai writ ‘of summons: to any 
peersofithe United Kingdom, who is 
suth Jin virtue of his representing .an 
old Beottish or Irishy peerage; and 
would! strch peer be entitled, in re- 
spect: of that writ,:to take his seat in 
the House of Lords? . We apprehend 
thatothere ¢an be but one answer to 
that." Buch | an attempt: would be 
Wirectly-contrary to ‘and in violation 
ofthe terms of the Acts: of Union. 
No mian ‘surely: will maintain that 
‘Queen! Anne could shave evaded the 
express conditions of the Treaty of 
Bnion; vby:creating all the former 
péers -of Scotland who’ became peers 
‘of Great: Britain (with the exception 
‘Of thecisixteen: representatives), peers 
for life,: without remainder, and so 
hd¥e effected an absolute revolution 
4ne'the; character of the: then existing 
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House.of Lords,;;,(It] wasnot ountil 
the year 1782, seventy years after the 
Union, that, a, writ {of summons >was 
allowed to, be issued to, Douglas, Duke 
of Hamilton, in the eharacter,of Duke 
of Brandon, a dignity: which. liad. been 
given to his ancestor.in 1711,..,.Pre- 
vious to that decision, it; seems to 
have been maintained that no subse- 
quent patent to a peer, who originally 
was. a peer of Scotland, could, entitle 
him: to. a:writ: of summons to: sit in 
the House of Lords;, and the point 
was twice! adjudicated, upon. jin, the 
House of Lords: first in the ease of 
the Duke of Hamilton, already ,.men- 
tioned ; and, seeondly, in that, ofthe 
Duke | of ; Queensberry, who,.1719, 
asserted; his right to a/writ of.sum- 
mons) in, his character; of _Duke of 
Dover. In, both. instances.the,, deci- 


sion was hostile to the claim,;. but,the 


point. was. finally set, at rest bythe 
admission,-of the Duke . of Hamilton 
to sit as Duke of. Brandon under, that 
patent. 

If the Crown ean now) create a peer 
for life, so. as. to entitle him, to a seat 
in Parliament, it must. necessarily 
have possessed that power 150 years 
ago; and, if so, every ene of the Scot- 
tish peers might have been called. to 
the Upper,House by the simple ¢x- 
pedient of giving them new patents 
for life... Such an, attempt would un- 
doubtedly have been ¢eonsidered -ille- 
gal, unconstitutional, and utterly sub- 
versive, of the Union; .and. yet we 
cannot. see wherein such an attempt 
would have differed-in principle from 
that which is now made to introduce 
Lord Wensleydale to the House of 
Lords. | It. is, only bythe consent of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, that 
the fundamental charaeter of any of 
the three great Estates of the realm 
can be, altered; and the attempt. to 
destroy or impair the independence 
of one of them is, ominous for the sta- 
bility of the others. 
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iweve poors-of liéland)are répresented 
én’ ‘Pavliamenti' by twenty-eight® of 
their number. It'is’ important» that 
this! distinction’ should obe ‘borne ‘in 
mind; the more espevially because, 
by loose ‘and’ inaseurate mode . of 
expression; many people are led’ to 
think that the descendants of ' the old 
Scottish’ and Irish peers ‘are’ ‘not 
peers of the’ United Kingdom.» Yet 
such unquestionably is their! charac- 
ter; but though: peers’ of the United 
‘Kingdom, ‘they are not necessarily 
memibers of the House of: Lords. 

If; therefore, precedent is to “be re- 
garded as‘ affording any rule for »as- 
vertaining the extent of ‘the Sove- 
reign’s prerogative, it ‘humbly’ ‘ap- 
pears to us that no instanes from the 
history of England: previous to’ the 
unions with Scotland ‘and Irelard, 
can be accepted as ‘satisfactory.’ The 
laws of England, asa province or 
component part of the realm, may 
have remained intact ;'but the ‘cha- 
racter of the Peerage was entirely 
altered. ‘The question’ ‘is not’ now, 
What ‘were the powers-or extent: of 
the prerogative of the monarchs 
of England? It is simply °this, 
What'are the powers, and what is the 

rerogative of the Sovereign of: the 

nited' Kingdom of Great Britain 
and ‘Ireland? For otherwise,’ be it 
observed, the search for precedents 
must’ be extended both to: Scotland 
and Ireland, and we apprehend that 
investigation so directed might lead 
0 some curious results; “We know 
that King James, who succeeded to 
the ‘throne of England, had such an 
exalted notion of his precogotives that 
in ‘his progress southward he’ actu- 
ally tried in person; and’ condemned 
to‘ death, an unfortunate footpad, 
who in all probability would: have 
received a milder sentence froma less 
‘atigust tribunal. As ‘to creations of 
the “peerage in Scotland; take the 
case of the Barony of Rutherford. 
That peerage was created by Charles 
Il, in 1661; a much more recent 
authority than Richard II.; and the 
destination was to Andrew Ruther- 
ford, and the heirs male of his body, 
‘quibus deficientibus, quamcumque 
iam personam seu personas quas 
sibi quoad vixerit, quinetiam in arti- 
culo mortis, ad ei succedendum, ac 
fore ejus heredes tallis et provisionis 
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ino cadens dignitate,-nontinare: eb ad: 
signare placnerit, secundum conina+ 
tionem et: designationen: mann cejad 
subscribendam, ‘sabque provisionibds 
vestrictionibus et ‘ceonditionibussga 
dieto' Andrea; pro: ejus!arbitrio,odh 
dicta  designatione: exprimeniliss} icth 
short, ‘if: the :first: bord i(Ratherford 
had no heirs«male, he wasentitledaby 
this patent to assign the dignity pbven 
on death-bed, to any:petson Whemahe 
might:choose: to name ;)and therd ‘twas 
nothing to prevent hiny if'so di ; 
fron having mominated -his fobtasan 
to succeed: him in thei peeraged:{Hene 
isa) precedent to which «we mespect- 
fully: request’ the’ .attentioti!of those 
who'are bent’ upon: asserting thenum 
limited nature of the royal preroge- 
tive; and. ‘we: shoukk like to/know 
whether they are’ prepared -tocmaiir- 
tain that such: a) patentp ify granted 
now, would be .régarded:as constitte- 
tional, and would be:held suffieient do 
entitle the assignee, not: the :heir,cof 
the- originally. created -peer itoxsitrin 
the House. of ‘Lords? + Certainky we 
are entitled to demand, if} thiseasel of 
Lord Wensleydale is! to>ibe eciddd 
upon precedents, a distinct: answer 40 
the foregoing: question! sForjoasawe 
have’ already shown+~we: trust dis 
tinctly; and: we know dnconttover- 
tibly—the interest now, aticstake! con- 
cerns not the Peerage ‘of : England, 
which has long since. ceased :toléxidt, 
but the terest of the Peeragd/of dlie 
United Kingdom ;. and: therefore spre 
cedents drawn from: the: history:éf 
England can ‘have no more weight 
than precedents drawn fromthe hié- 
tories or records of Scotland sors @f 
Treland. 1) BeSTCKS 

We think that no weight whatevér 
is to be given to such precedents1cNo 
sovereign of the United Kingdoth ‘of 
Great. Britain and. Ireland ‘zhas\) fill 
now, attempted: to alter the, chéredi- 
tary character of the: Peerage: This 
is the very first. instanceof a, pebrage 
for life granted in the monarchy un- 
der which we live, and it cannot be 
considered otherwise than as an inno- 
vation. We use that term in its most 
innocuous sense ; not meaning thereby 
to challenge the right of the Crown 
to confer a new description of dignity, 
but simply marking the fact that the 
dignity, as granted, is new. But the 
creation of such a dignity by no means 
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carries witht the right.tora seat.in 
the, House. of Lords, As we have 
alneady shown, many of the Peers 
{the United Kingdonyall.of whona 
are:hereditary, are expressly. excluded 
from that,House, not by will.of the 
Sovereign alone, but, by express sta+ 
tate, bearing the , authority, of the 
Three, Estates of the realm. If there 
be.spy,.meaning ,.whateyer,in the 
phrase. that ‘this .is.a:,“ limited. mo- 
SRT it,, must be held. to signify 
thatthe, Crown eannot, ee proprio 
mot, interfere with the constitution 
of the, other. two Estates, . It cannot; 
We,,kmow,.well,interfere arbitrarily 
with. the, constipation. of the House 
of, Commons ;,.but; is,it, not an, inter- 
ference wwith.the constitution of the 
Honse, of Lords; when we find. new 
kind of peerage created, for, the pur- 
pose of giving the party so created a 
voies.in the Legislature? Is that not 
directly; contrary. to, constitutional 
ga: alae the, “lex. et. consuetado 
Parligmenti,” which has. been, justly 
held. jas...the, great..bulwark of, the 
national fréedom?, On this point we 
inxite, consideration,;..and the, more 
deeply,it.is considered, the stronger, 
We are .assured,.. will. be the, convic- 
tion that the present..attempt,,.if 
successful, would be highly danger- 
ous to the. liberties of the country. 
All must. agree with us that, it is 
of,.the..most vital.importance. that 
the,independence of the two, national 
chambersshould be maintained. The 
House. ft Gommens gannot be.other- 
ise., than .independent,- because, it 
ia. aizictly electoral. Xi proposals 
which,.have hitherto been made to 
place 3. certain..number of seats at 
the disposal.of ministers, or rather 
to,,allow, ministers to. sit and yote 
without, representing a constituency, 
have been, scouted ;. and although 
very, plausible arguments have from 
time...to,.time been advanced to 
prove. the, expediency of such an ar- 
-Fangement, these have failed to con- 
vince, the-people of this country that 
it, would be safe to depart, in -any 
case, from the electoral system of re- 
turn,, ; The. House of Peers hitherto 
thas,;-been; independent, ._ because, 
‘though, the Crown has the right of 


Rew. peers, that right has 
pe sly exercised according to the 


existing and understood conditions ; 
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and. ‘the: hereditary > ‘constitution: .of 
the :House: renders it vimpossible | te 
suppose. that any undue-er; exorbi- 
tant, exercise of the) power of: the 
Orown, \in. creating. new, peers, can 
permanently affect, its independence. 
It by no means follows that‘ the sue- 
cessor, of the original, peer is. to be 
swayed by the same motives, which 
affected his. father, or that she will 
tread. implicitly in. his, footsteps; 
and. therefore,,even, in! times,of great 
excitement, ‘the power of creation 
has been exercised, within limits by 
the; advisers: |of ‘thee Orown. | Lord 
Brougham,;: who, in the days. of the 
Reform) Bill, -was not, very, scrupu- 
lous, intended, .as he tells us himself, 
to.advise, his, severeign, William I'V., 
to, exercise ‘his prerogative) to'an ex- 
tent which never had, been attempted 
before, and which, we devoutly. trust, 
will never..bé,attempted again. . He 
says, * When, I. -went,ito Windsor 
with Lord) Grey, I, had:.a list of 
EIGHTY. creations, framed. upon the 
principle of making the, least possible 
permanent. addition to our House, 
and to, the aristocracy, by calling up 
peers’ eldest. sons—by choosing men 
without families—by making Scotch 
and Irish peers.” It. it of no avail 
now to revert to the past, or to enter 
into. any) discussion -whether or not 
the proposed measure was justifiable ; 
more: especially as Lord Brougham 
adds, ‘‘ But such was my deep sense 
of the dreadful consequences of the 
act, that I much question whether I 
should not, have preferred ranning 
the risk of confusion. that attended 
the less of the bill.as it then stood.” 
Under the present, hereditary system, 
there is little danger that the House 
of Peers. will lose its independent 
character ; nor.could it be so affected, 
even for a short period, save by some 
such exorbitant exercise of the power 
of the Crown, by creating simultane- 
ously .an undue and unconstitu- 
tional, number of. peers. But the 
case. would. be. widely different 
if life-peerages were to be allowed, 
and recognised as conferring a right 
to sit,in the, House of conga Peer- 

in. the-ordinary eourse of succes- 
om become rapidly:extinet.| In 1707, 
when tae Union Roll of Scotland was 
made up, the number of the Peerage 
amounted to.154; and since then siz, 
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a proved their claims, have ‘been 
added; thas swelling ‘the: number to 
160) “At present there are’ only 62 
meémbers ‘of that ‘Peerage, showing ‘a 
diminution) of nearly one-half in the 
course of; 150 years, If, ‘then; the 
lapse of hereditary peerages is ‘to be 
supplied—as ‘no'doubt it will be ‘sup- 
plied, should the elaim of Lord Wens- 
leydale: to take his ‘sd&t in: the ‘House 
of Peers be allowed—by peers created 
for life only; who can fail to see that, 
inthe “course of time, - the indepen- 
dence of the Upper House nfust be 
entirely extinguished ? In the natural 
course’ of events, that Chamber must 
become an appanage of the Crown, 
very much indéed in the condition of 
the old English Chamber of Peers; 
when the Orown exercised its discre- 
tion (in issuing or withholding writs 
of summons to Parliament. ‘Therein, 
we conclude, lies the real danger. We 
speak of “the constitution” of the 
country,”-and men regard’ the term 
as‘Vague! because so much is inmplied. 
But it is different when we consider 
separately the constitution ‘of each 
branch of the Legislature; -Then we 
are dealing, not with generalities, but 
with facts; and we appeal, not only 
to ‘the antiquarian and the geriealo- 
gist, but’ to the understanding of all 
educated’ men, whether, until “now; 
they ever conceived the possibility of 
a non-hereditary House: of Lords? 
Surely, in 1882, when ‘a design for 
swamping that House was ‘seriously 
entertained, the legality of | creating 
peerages for life must have occurred 
to'some of the men of acute-and dar- 
ing intellect who were willing'to peril 
so much for the success of their fa- 
vourite measure, and yet no'p 
of the kind was put forward? It is 
in ‘the “‘ennoblement. of ‘the ‘blood” 
which, once bestowed, the sovereign 
cannot recall, that the essential privi- 
lege and pre-eminence of the Peerage 
lies. Take that away, and the whole 
character of the dignity is altered. 
Some kind of argument has’ been 
attempted to be drawn in favour of 
life-peerages, from the patent fact that 
bishops have seats in the House of 
Lords. To that we answer that the 
Spiritual Lords,” as they are termed, 


sit’ there partly by consuetude, and 
partly “4 statute; and Blackstone 
thus ns the reason of their sit= 
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ting 2° “"These” ((é\6, the? Spittal 
Lords) * Kold}-or ibs oclp Sach to tholte 


certain pnvient ‘barénied ‘arider “the 
Queen’; for William ' the’ tatu 
thought ‘proper to change ‘the “spiri- 
tual fenuré of fratikalmoign,or free 
alms, ‘under which ‘the bishops held 
their lands during the Saxon’ govern- 
ment,’ into the feodal or Norman ten’ 
uré by ‘barony, ‘which'subjected: their 
estates to ‘all civil charges and’ assess’ 
ments, from which they' were ‘before 
exempt; and in tight of sticcessién' to 
those baronies: which were uilalien* 
able from’ their ‘respective’ dignities, 
the bishops and ‘abbots were ‘allowed 
their ‘seats in’ the' House’ of “Lords.” 
And let'it be specially remarked\that 
the Grown’ has ‘no power’ to pc 
newly-created bishop, in virtué! of 
bishoprio, to sit'in the House of Dords.’ 
This is distinctly ssserted by thé sta”! 
tute 10 and 11° Viet. cap; 208, Which’ 
provides ‘that the number! ‘of English’ 
Lords Spiritual shall not’ be increased 
by the. creation of any new bishopri€é. ’ 
So'here is ‘a ‘preeedént,-if precedents: 
aré’ to ‘be “sought for, limiting ‘the’ 
power of the Crown 'as to ‘new digi? 
ties, and debarring it from interformig 
with the constituted rights of ‘another 
estate of the realm: : 
Tn the course of ‘this’ discussion 
upon ‘& subject: not only ‘interesting, 
but of the “highest ‘importatice, we 
have studiotsly avoided «mixing up 
the question of the right‘ of the Crown 
to confer titles of honour ‘at pleasure, 
with that of the exercise of the’ pre- 
rogative to create, ‘contrary’ to) con- 
suetude, a new kind of nobility to'sit" 
in’ the House of Lords. They “are 
indeed. totally ‘separate ‘questions, ‘and 
must ‘so ‘be ¢onsidered’ in’ order t6 
atrive ata proper understanding’ of 
thé point ‘at’ issue: We submit’ that 
this much is ¢lear and eyident—tI#, 
That the right of ‘sitting in the Hose 
of ‘Lords is not the necessary ‘conse 
quence of the possession of a’ British 
peerage; 2d, That, with the exception 
of ‘the Bishops or Lords ‘Spiritual, 
who sit in the character of’ holders of 
ancient baronies under the Queen, all 
the members of the House of Lords 
are hereditary peers; 384, That since’ 
the union of England and Scotland, 
which merged the two. ancient king- 
doms into one monarchy under the 
name of Great Britain; and’ made all 
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the existing peers, without any excep- 
tion, peers of Great Britain, there has 
been no instance of any attempt on 
the part of the Crown to create peer- 
ages without remainder; 4th, That 
the same observation applies to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, which was established by the 
Act of Union with Ireland, and which 
made all existing peers, peers of the 
United Kingdom. 

The present is the first instance in 
which a title of nobility, without re- 
mainder, has been conferred by patent, 
and the mere title, as a personal hon- 
our, may be unimpeachable. But it is 
a very different thing when it is at- 
tempted to give the holder of that title 
a seat in the House of Lords,which, we 
humbly venture to think, is beyond 
the power of the Crown, because it is 
contrary to the acknowledged con- 
stitution and hereditary character of 
the House of Lords. That there must 
be some limit to the exercise of the 
prerogative is certain; and we shall 
put a case for the solution of those 
who take the opposite view. It is 
this: Would the Crown be entitled 
to issue a writ of summons to any 
peer of the United Kingdom, who is 
such in virtue of his representing an 
old Scottish or Irish peerage; and 
would such peer be entitled, in re- 
spect of that writ, to take his seat in 
the House of Lords? We apprehend 
that there can be but one answer to 
that. Such an attempt would be 
directly contrary to and in violation 
of the terms of the Acts of Union. 
No man surely will maintain that 
Queen Anne could have evaded the 
express conditions of the Treaty of 
Union, by creating all the former 
peers of Scotland who became peers 
of Great Britain (with the exception 
of the sixteen representatives), peers 
for life, without remainder, and so 
have effected an absolute revolution 
in the character of the then existing 
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House of Lords. It was not until 


the year 1782, seventy years after the 


Union, that a writ of summons was 
allowed to be issued to Douglas Duke 
of Hamilton, in the character of Duke 
of Brandon, a dignity which had been 
given to his ancestorin 1711. Pre- 
vious to that decision, it seems to 
have beer maintained that no subse- 
quent patent to” peer, who originally 
was a peer of Scotland, could entitle 
him to a writ of summons to sit in 
the House of. Lords; and the point 
was twice adjudicated upon in the 
House of Lords: first in the case of 
the Duke of Hamilton, already men- 
tioned; and, secondly, in that of the 
Duke of Queensberry, who, 1719, 
asserted his right to a writ of sum- 
mons in his character of Duke of 
Dover. In both instances the deci- 


_sion was hostile to the claim; but the 


point was finally set at rest by the 
admission of the Duke of Hamilton 
to sit as Duke of Brandon under that 
patent. 

If the Crown can now create a peer 
for life, so as to entitle him to a seat 
in Parliament, it must necessarily 
have possessed that power 150 years 
ago; and, if so, every one of the Scot- 
tish peers might have been called to 
the Upper House by the simple ex- 
pedient of giving them new patents 
for life. Such an attempt would un- 
doubtedly have been considered ille- 
gal, unconstitutional, and utterly sub- - 
versive of the Union; and yet we 
cannot see wherein such an attempt 
would have differed in principle from 
that which is now made to introduce 
Lord Wensleydale to the House of 
Lords. It is only by the consent of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, that 
the fundamental character of any of 
the three great Estates of the realm 
can be altered; and the attempt to 
destroy or impair the independence 
of one of them is ominous for the sta- 
bility of the others. 











